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lovsme now! Love has such a little minute, 
Day crowds on day with swift and noiseless 
tread, 
Life’s end comes ere fairly we begin it, 
Pain jostles joy, and hope gives place to dread. 
Love me now! 
It will be too late when we are dead! 


Love me now! While we still are young to- 


its. 
ALTY gether, 

While glad and brave the sun shines overhead 
Josten, Hand locked in hand, in blue, smiling weather. 
tulle Sighing were sin, and variance ill bestead, 

a It will be too late when you are dead! 
| Love me now! Shadows hover in the distance ; 
Cold winds are coming ; green leaves must turn 

J red. 
atisfec- Frownest thou, my Love, at this sad insistence? 
g. Sold Even this mcment may tbe dart be sped! 
to Cook Love me now! 


It will be too late when [ am dead! 


QU THE BATTLE-GROUND OF EL 
MULINO DEL REY. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 











[The King’s Mill. Amn armory now; but you still 
bear the faint rumble as of the stones and water- 
wheels as far out on the battle-tield as the little 
monument set up by President Diaz, Lying here in 
the short brown grass one day last winter, some 
crickets crept up out of the ground aud grass and be- 
gan tosing under my feet and all about me the old 
familiar hearthstone songs of home. The Castle of 
Chapultepec lay below, a caunon's shot distant; the 
sires of Mexico City rose above the stately moss- 
swept cypress trees, oly a league distant. Behind 
and above for many miles, lay a sloping field of 
maguey, whe any Mexicans were busy gather- 
ing puique in Pig skins which they bore on their 
tagged aad wretched backs. After awhile a woman, 
; \eading a large-eyed and loveiy but starved child, 

came out from an adobe hut on which sat many 





|E FOL- valtures, She was half naked; the little girl almost 
FY TO atirely so. She begar cutting the short, dry grass 
300K; with a small hook and putting it ina bag on her 
beck; the child feebly pulling a few spears with its 
little, bony hands, and helping ailit could. Such is 
Casbiet the hardest fought battle-field of the Mexican War 
’ to-day.) 
vey Wet Some black-clad crickets, and a far, faint 
Factory sound ; 
dlers, ete Some volleys of smoke down the valley blow; 
: The great gray walls, that are walled around, 
eae The great gate-posts, that are peaks of snow! 
arehouse- 
handue. Walk on in the grasses ; and wander around. 
‘ Ab! pity and tears £1 Movino del Rey— 
r Factory 4 brown, sweet babe on the blood-soaked 
eral Store, ground, 
nd Shoes And its half nude mother a-mowing hay ! 
ware, ett Ocrickets, sing on with your mournful sound 
a Variety This lesson of war to the latest day— 
A gaunt brown babe on the battle-ground, 
Drugs Ahalf nude mother a-mowing hay. 
went? My country’s gift to a neighbor drowned 
Groceries. In blood and in tears of her natal day— 
r Factory: A mute brown babe on a battle-ground ; 
+ Factory: A mute starved mother a-mowing hay ! 
nd Groce! Oh! pity I say, and a shame profound 
Store. For the brave old flag and that battle day 


That won a babe on the blood-soaked ground ; 
A hollow-eyed mother a-mowing hay. 


Yea, boast of this fight! Let the toast go round 
Tn the vast rich land that is far away ; 

Buta nude brown babe on this battle-ground 
With ite half nude mother is mowing hay! 






Let proud men vaunt with a boastful sound 







ee of the destined course of the stare. I cay 
soaps A starving babe on your battle-ground 
aa With its starving mother is mowing hay ! 





CastLz Cuarenrerxc, Mexico: 
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Tue question ‘‘ whether we may do ill 
that good may come” is one that does not af- 
ect the Jesuits alone. The temptation is one 
that often occurs; and, though there is no 
doubt that it ought to be resisted, it must 
be confessed that there are sometimes what 
seem to be excuses for those who succumb 
to it. Two Bermondsey curates have been 
masquerading as ‘‘unemployed’’ persons, 
in order to see with their own eyes how 
matters in ‘‘the stone yard” are conducted. 
Their motives are, of course, above suspi- 
cion; butto carry out their design, it was 
necessary to give a false description of 
themselves, in doing which they have in- 
curred certain pains and penalties. 

The Board of Guardians pretends to be 
very indignant,and vapors about a prosecu- 
tiun; but the fact is this is one of those oc- 
currences in which the intention absolves 
the transgressors. Nevertheless, it was a 
foolish thing todo. Nothing is more com- 
mon than for newspaper correspondents 
to assume various characters for the sake 
of acquiring special information ; and no one 
clames them. Butit is scarcely becoming 
inaclergyman. Inthe present case the 
circumstance is not altogether to be re- 
gretted, since the report of the two clerical 
stonebreakers is most satisfactory as re- 
gards the treatment of the poor by the 
officials. 

For the second time within a compara 
tively short period the bloodhounds em- 
ployed in the play of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
have shown too great a genius for the 
stage and carried away by dramatic enthu- 
siasm—or, perhaps, finding too much calf 
upon the supposed Negro’s calf to be re- 
sisted—they have almost torn the fugitive 
slave to pieces. For the future the char- 
acter of Uncle Tom will probably not be 
‘‘run after,” if dogs are to run after the 
man. I cannot fancy anything more likely 
to put an actor out in his part than the idea 
of these bloodhounds taking matters in 
earnest; I should always be interpolating 
conciliatory speeches to the animals (*‘Good 
dog!” ‘Good old dog!”) in the most start- 
ling situations, and spoiling the dramatic 
catastrophe for fear of a realone. Bits of 
hver,thrown, Atalanta like, to one’s Canine 
pursurers, might, perhaps, assuage their 
fury; on the other hand, it might give 
them a taste for liver; and, should the de- 
mand exceed the supply—no, I will’ not 
make my theatrical début in that piece. 

A policy on the life of the Queen was 
offered for sale, the other day, at an auction 
mart, which seems, if not high treason, a 
little like it. I rather wonder nobody 
bought it, for the curiosity of the thing; 
though, to be sure, it would have given 
him a direct interest in her Majesty’s death, 
which a loyal subject might well shrink 
from possessing. The total of the policy 
value was £1.600, and the annual premium 
£25. Her Majesty is in her sixty-seventh 
year. Not being an actuary, I-don’t know 
what should have been given for it; but it 
strikes me as odd that not only was no 
“fancy price” offered, but that the 
auctioneer failed to obtain a bid. 

Some curious person has been comput- 
ing what Patti received at her Parisian con- 
certs. She did not actually change her 
notes for gold, but she seems to have re- 
ceived a dollar—4s.—for every note. There 
were 8,090 by the store, so she got £600 for 
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them. This seems pretty well for a vox et 
preterea nihil, but it is not so very much for 
one who is at the head of her profession. A 
leading barrister has been known to get as 
much for a single day’s work in Court. 

What is noteworthy about the computa- 
tion is its particularity; a circumstance 
which is quite in accordance, however, 
with the system of payment that now pre- 
vails. There wasa time when the phrase 
‘*penny a liner” had quite an exceptional 
significance. To be paid by the line seemed 
an absurdity. Byron scoffed at Scott for 
getting ‘‘half a crown a line” for his 
‘*Marmion”; but no one poked fun at 
Tennyson when he received a guinea a line 
fora poem in a magazine. If it excited 
any astonishment it was by the price and 
not by the mode of payment. Of late years 
nothing is more common than for authors 
to be paid by the word. It may not neces- 
sarily amount to more than the sums they 
received of old (though Iam glad to say it 
generally does) but they are requested to 
furnish an article or a story of so many 
thousand words, The system began in 
Trollope’s time, who could tell at once, 
when he received an intimation of this 
sort, exactly, how much was expected of 
him; but it has now become the ordinary 
usage in the case of ‘‘bespoken” papers 
and short tales. 

Certainly no author has beeu at once so bril- 
liant and so prolific as Victor Hugo. When 
alive, his compositions were more numerous 
than those of any of his contemporaries; 
and now that he is dead his posthumous 
works seems likely to rival them in ex- 
tent. I admire his genius so exceedingly 
that I can hardly imagine him writing apy- 
thing that had not great merit; but, as a 
rule, I distrust posthumous works. It was 
certainly not modesty, nor the prudential 
consideration of not overloading the mar- 
ket, which caused Victor Hugo to keep 
those MSS. in his desk. The Horatian 
maxim did not trouble him. It is possible, 
of course, that some literary ‘‘gems of 
purest ray serene” will be brought to light; 
but I confess I don’t like the inventory that 
has been published of them. One piece is 
said to describe two lovers lost ina wood 
where grow poisonous herbs, and where 
they are saved from an ogre king by a ro- 
mantic brigand; another tells of a mysogy- 
nist walking in a flowery mead, who meets 
adamstl who changes his views; another 
describes the conversion of an atheist- 
ical marquis by a believing beggar. These 
things do not strike me as very promising, 
or worthy of the author of ‘‘ Les Miserables.” 

In losing Mr. Forster we have not only 
lost a vigorous and honest statesman, but 
one of the most picturesque though rugged 
figures of London life. His independence 
of character never permitted him to take 
the gloss of swelldom ; and,indeed, the more 
socially elevated were his surroundings, the 
more he seemed to stand apart from them; 
among courtiers and diplomatists he thrust 
his hands more deeply than ever into his 
pockets, and gave that incredulous ‘*What” 
of his, in a more uncompromising tone. 

Under that rough manner, however, lay one 
of the kindest of human hearts. His sense 
of justice was so strong that a wrong im- 
puted to a class, and in general terms, 
would cause him to take up the cudgels for 
them as though it were almost a personal 
matter. The author of a work of light lit- 
erature, of my acquaintance, speaking with 
some pardonable predilection of the kind- 
ness of the leaders of his own profession, 
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had contrasted it with the lack of geniality 
among politicians,and Mr. Forster went out 
of his way to defend them, in a convincing 
fashion, illustrated by his own experiences 
of public life. His manner was curt, which 
caused him to be misrepresented as careless 
of the feeling of others, and he was neglect- 
ful of those conventional observances, 
which, while affecting to represent good- 
will, are generally but the polite mask of 
indifference. His humor was dry; but 
there was a twinkle in his eyes, when he 
told an amusing story, which saved him 
from the reproach of narrating what was 
‘*cood enough to evoke a smile from 
others, but not from himself.” On matters 
of which he had made no study he was 
wont to listen with interest and a trust that 
was not always justified; for he was ac- 
customed to think every one an honest man 
till he had found him to be the contrary, 
after which he had no hesitation in making 
known his discovery; a trait in his charac- 
ter which was the key of his whole connec- 
tion with the “Irish Party.” Though so 
generally respected, he had not the attri- 
butes which secure socia] popularity; but 
those who knew him best, loved him best, 
and bave lost in him the best of friends. 
Lorponx, Ena, 





A PLAIN MAN’S TALK ON THE 
LABOR QUESTION.* 


SOCIETY AS A CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZA- 
TION. 


BY SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D. 











I po not address you, dear reader, as an 
authority on this subject, propounding a 
code of doctrine which you are bound to 
accept. I am only a plain man, who has all 
his life tried to find out what he could from 
study and observation about the state of 
society in different countries of the world, 
and about the relation between the great 
operations of industry and commeree on 
the one side, and human welfare on the 
other. I do not expect to tell you anything 
which you cannot easily understand, and 
most of the facts I have to lay before you, 
you must already know; or at least you can 
easily verify. Of doctrine I have little or 
none. If asked what excuse I can make 
for putting in my voice when so many 
people are talking, I might reply by saying 
that it seems to me that we are mixing up 
too much sentiment with our discussions of 
the subject in books and newspapers. The 
whole question at issue is a practical one of 
cause and effect, and not a sentimental one 
in which questions of likes and dislikes 
should come in. We never cure an evil by 
mere complaints. If one exists, the true 
way is to study it out, see what it consists 
in, and then devise some practical measure 
for removing it. 

Having been a student of science in my 
time, [ have been led to inquire how it is 
that science has been so successful during 
the last two hundred years in promoting 
the arts of life. My conclusion is that this 
has come about through rejecting all the 
old sentiments and theories, and starting 
out with a study of facts. This is what I 
think we ought to do in studying the labor 
question. We can reach no conclusion of 
practical value until we get a clear view of 
the facts of the case as they are presented 
to us. The great difficulty in getting sucn 
a view of the facts is that we are attentive 
mainly to the few facts which happen to 
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strike us at the moment, but fail to grasp 
the significance of those which are more 
remote. The scientific method consists in 
trying to collect all the facts which bear on 
the case, whether we happen to see them 
or not, and then to boil them down so as to 
get their general result. Let us then begin 
by taking as comprehensive a view as we 
can of the state of things by which we are 
surrounded. 

The first and greatest fact we have to 
deal with is that the society of which we 
are all members, bas grown into a great co- 
operative association, extending over the 
whole country, nay, over the civilized 
world. Look where we will, we find that 
everybody is working for the good of peo- 
ple whom, in most cases, he never saw and 
never expects to see. For example, walk- 
ing through the streets of a city, we find 
hod-carriers and bricklayers engaged in 
erecting a building. But not one of the 
men at work on that building will ever 
live init. Yet it will be sure to benefit 
some one. If it is a warehouse, it will per- 
haps be used for the storage of clothing for 
thousands of otner people; possibly for 
people who are not yet born. If a dwell- 
ing, hundreds of people will soon be shel- 
tered by it. Going a little further, we see a 
cobbler at work. He is mending shoes for 
his neighbor. A little further on we find a 
furniture factory. Here a thousand men 
are running machinery to make furniture 
for their fellow-men. The chairs they 
make may be used in half the states of the 
Union. Going through those streets where 
retail stores are situated, we shall find mer- 
chants and clerks taking care of and sell- 
ing goods for all the people of the city. If 
we go into a manufacturing town, we shall 
find operatives weaving cloth or forging 
iron for the community. If we watch a 
railway we shall find that the. thousand 
men engaged in running it, are bringing 
goods for the use of the people of the whole 
city or of a whole state. 

Moreover, everything that all these peo- 
ple are doing is for the benefit of others. 
Let us in imagination walk along a railway 
and stop the first freight train that comes 
along. We insist on finding out what in- 
terest we have in that freight train. Onen- 
ing the first car we find it loaded with 
hides, which are to be tanned into leather, 
which leather is to be made into boots and 
shoes. Accidents aside, every hide will help 
to clothe somebody’s feet. Another car we 
find loaded with flour. Every pound of 
that flour is going to be eaten by somebody ; 
and what the men in charge of it are now 
doing is to bring it within reach of the 
consumer. Another car we find loaded 
with butter and apples. Every pound of 
that butter and every one of those apples 
are to be eaten by somebody. Go in this 
way tbrough the whole list, and examine 
every car on every railway in the country, 
and you will find that each is loaded with 
something for somebody, and that what 
the men running the railway are doing is 
for the benefit of the people who are finally 
to make use of the goods in the car. 

As you read these lines there are tens of 
thousands of men scattered from Maine to 
California—nay, spread over the various 
countries of Europe and Asia—who are at 
work on things which are to minister to 
your individual well-being, one, two or 
three years hence. Men in China are rais- 
ing tea, which isto supply you with drink. 
Men in France are raising sheep, the wool 
off of whose backs will go into your future 
coat. A man in Dakota is cutting a log, 
the timber of which will go into a match 
with which you are to light your candle. 
A cowboy in Texas is now pasturing the 
animal out of whose hide the boots you 
areto wear two years hence will be made. 
A man in Cornwall,is digging out tin ore, 
the metal from which will go upon the roof 
of your bouse to protect you from the rain. 
Men in Scotland are building a ship which 
will bring the tin over to you. Men in 
Philadelphia are preparing the machinery 
for rolling the iron on which the tin will 
be spread. Men in Illinois are preparing 
the ground to raise the wheat to make the 
bread which you will eat during the next 
two years. 

I have studied a great many things both 
in Heaven and earth, but nowhere have I 
found anything more marvelous than this 
social organism, a glimpse of whose opera- 





tions I have tried to give you. The most 
marvelous thing about i* is that the opera- 
tions are all carried on by men who seem 
to their fellows entirely selfish. We can- 
not possibly claim that all these thou- 
sands of people who are at work providing 
for your comfort during the next two, 
three, or four years are actuated by love 
for you. Following out the principles 


which I have laid down, we need not in- 


quire too closely into their motives. The 
great fact is that they are working for our 
benefit; and so long as they do this, we 
need not criticise their motives. Let it 
suffice us to think ‘‘ handsome is as band- 
some does.” 


I feel that my description of this social 
machine is extremely inadequate; but the 
reader knows as much about it as I do, and 
must complete the description for himself. 
I beg that he will look around his room 
and his house, think what he is going to 
eat and drink during the next few years, 
and try in imagination to picture to him- 
self the present activities of the men on 
whose industry his future happiness de- 
pends. If he will thus get a complete pic- 
ture of the facts as he already knows them 
well in his mind, he will be in a position to 
follow me further. 

At this point I have a confession to 
make. It has seemed tome that, in nearly 
all practical and social questions, the true 
position was that of the golden mean. But 
on this particular subject of the social or- 
ganism, I must confess that I am an ultra- 
ist in admiring the co-operative system at 
work among us. When I reflect that two 
hundred years ago nearly all our ancestors 
went bare-foot, because only a few rich 
people could supply their children with 
shoes; that a hundred years ago none ex- 
cept the rich bad any clothes except what 
they made themselves, nor any food except 
what they raised on their own farms; and 
when I now look and see railway managers 
planning and thinking how they can so 
manage their trains as to bring to you, to 
me, and to our families, in the quickest and 
surest way, the fruit from California which 
we so like to eat, the butter from New York 
State, the hides from Texas, and the flour 
from Chicago, which are so necessary to 
our comfort—I say, when, in addition to all 
these thousands of men who are making 
these things for us, we have these great ad- 
ministrators of railways patiently planning 
by day and night the most eff ctive way to 
supply our wants—I am astonished that any 
man should be otherwise than most thank- 
ful that he was not born until the pine- 
teenth century. If the reader thinks he 
could devise any better system for his own 
happiness or anybody’s else, he hasa much 
higher opinion of his own ability than I 
have of mine. I confess that I should de- 
spuir of inventing any system under which 
that man upin Dakota should be insured 
to cut down the timber to get the wood to 
make the matches to light my gas with 
next year, and to secure the proper co-op- 
eration among all the thousands of men 
who must work on those matches, both in 
making and transporting them, until the 
grocer’s boy in his wagon shall deliver 
them at my door. If you, dear reader, have 
any plan by which this will all be done more 
economically than it is done now, by which 
you can guarantee that all the cutters of 
timber, the makers of rafts, the menin a 
saw-mill, the brakemeu on the railway, the 
manufacturers of chlorate of potash, the 
diggers of sulphur, the makers of machi- 
nery, the makers of match boxes, the gro- 
cers and the grocer’s boy, shall every one 
perform his functions without fail, I should 
like to know it. But I do not think you have. 
Possibly, however, you think there are cer- 
tain unsatisfactory features in its workings 

ich you could remedy if you had the 
power. My main object in preparing these 
talks is to see what causes of complaint we 
have, and whether we can heal them better 


than they will heal themselves. 
ener D, C. 


| ‘WILLIAM E. FORSTER. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, DD, 
PresipENT OF RoBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Tue death of Mr. Forster was known in 
America last week, and his character has 
no doubt been discussed in a thousand 
leading articles. But he merits more than 
a passing notice. He was one of the best 











informed and most sagacious statesmen in 
Europe, and was most honored and trusted 
by those who knew him best. 

He represented his own town of Brad- 
ford in Parliament during the whole of his 
public life. 

It is not my purpose to tell the story of 
his life; but there are some points of in- 
terest in it which are worth recalling. He 
came of the best and noblest Quaker stock 
in England. He was the only son of Wil- 
liam Forster and Aana Buxton. His father, 
who lies buried in Tennessee, was not only 
a man of remarkable religious experience 
and character, but a devoted philanthro- 
pist, whose heart took in the whole world. 
He died while on a mission to persuade the 
people of the South voluntarily to give 
freedom to their slaves. His mother was g 
beautiful and brilliant woman of stropg 
character, and in full sympathy with her 
husband. 

Their son was, of course, brought up as 
a Quaker, and received all his education at 
the Friends’ Schoc!t, Tottenham. He was 
trained for business, and in time became 
the proprietor of the great worsted and 
alpaca mill at Burley, near Bradford. This 
was tis business home during all his life, 
and there he is buried. His house there 
was a charming but unostentatious one. 
While visiting him there some years since, 
he took me over his mill, and I was struck 
with the appearance of his workmen as 
much as with the mill itself. I found that 
he spared no pains to care for all theirinter- 
ests, and when he spoke to the working 
people of Bradford they listened to him as 
a friend. Nothing could shake their faith 
in him, even when the politicians, on two 
occasions, turned against him. No Ameri- 
can statesman evr believed in the people 
aod recognized their rights more fully than 
Mr. Forster. 

In 1846—7, he went with his father to 
carry relief to the suffering people of Ire- 
land; and he never forgot the terrible scenes 
which he witnessed there, nor the resolu- 
tious which he made in view of them. He 
wrote then: ‘““The result of our social sys- 
tem is that vast numbers of our fellow- 
countrymen—the peasantry of one of the 
noblest nations the world ever knew, have 
rot leave to live. No one of us can have a 
right to enjoy either riches or repose uatil,to 
the utmost of his ability, he strives to wash 
himself clean of all sharein the guilt of such 
inequality.” 

1 saw him just after be had accepted the 
place of chief secretary for Ireland; and I 
know that he accepted this office because 
he believed that the Irish would trust him 
as their best friend; because he fully recog- 
nized the wrongs of Ireland and desired 
above all things to do them justice. He had 
a very tender heart, and it was stirred to its 
depths in view of the work before him. I 
can never forget the impression which this 
conversation made upon me. The Irish re- 
ceived him as a deadly enemy, over- 
whelmed him with abuse, and three times 
attempted to murder him. I saw him again 
after uis two years of brave and self-denying 
work was done; and his mission of peace 
had failed. He was disappointed and 
broken down in health. He was unshaken 
in the conviction that treason, terror and 
murder must be put down and purished; 
but he had not lost his sympathy for the 
people of Ireland or his desire to do them 
justice. When I have heard him called 
‘Buckshot Forster,” it has always brought 
to mind one rainy day when I was walking 
with him over the bills in the English Lake 
District. Westarted a hare, and I asked 
him if he ever smused himseif with shoot- 
ing. He answered with indignation: “I 
have never killed a fellow-creature for 
amusement.” 

It was not until he was forty years old 
that Mr. Forster took any part in public 
affairs; and he was first elected to Parlia- 
ment in 1861, just at the commencement 
of our Civil War. During the next four 
years he chiefly distinguished himself as a 
warm friend and defender of our Govern- 
ment. In Parliament and out he was untir- 
ing in his «fforts to influence the Govern- 
ment and pubiic opinion in our favor. He 
was a great admirer of President Lincoln; 
and in many respects he was very much 
like him. A man of large and powerful 
frame, somewhat awkward in manner, he 
cared nothing for the arts of oratory, and 
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yet he was one of the most effec tive peak 
ersin England. He always thorough} 
mastered his subject, and spoke out his 
real convictions with all the force of his 
character, in clear, effective language, His 
personal influence even over his PClitica) 
opponents, was immense, notwithstanding 
the fact that he sometimes trod Pretty 
heavily upon the toes of his friends, 


His great work as a statesman was the 
Education Bill of 1870, and so fully was 
this his work that he was known for years 
by the nickname of ‘* Education Forster.» 
He had entered Parliament with the deter. 
mination ‘‘to secure to the people of Olq 
England all the advantages of education 
enjoyed by the people of New England,» 
The difficulties and the prejudices that he 
had to overcome were enormous, espe. 
cially in the rivalry between Churchmep 
and Dissenters. He triumphed over al), 
and England owes to him ber present system 
of general education. 

One of Mr. Forster’s most marked pecu. 
liarities as a statesman was his breadth of 
view. He was a whole-souled patriot, but 
there was nothing insular about him. Hig 
patriotism included the whole British Em. 
pire. His first office was Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, and he always studied 
their interests with enthusiasm. He wag 
an Imperial statesman. But, more than 
this, he took infinite pains to understand 
America and all the countries of Europe. 
He visited them, made the acquaintance of 
leading statesmen, studied their politica 
situation, and interested himself inthe prog- 
ress of liberty and justice everywhere. It 
was his interest in the East which brought 
him many years ago to Robert College; and 
to the day of his death he was one of the 
wisest and most influential friends of the 
people of this Empire, in Europe. They 
will deeply mourc his loss, and they have 
good reason to do so. 

This paper must be cut short; but there 
is still one more view of Mr. Forster’s life of 
which I must say aword. I visited himat 
his house in London, where he was known 
as a statesman, and at Wharfeside, Burley, 
where he was a great manufacturer; but he 
had another house at Fox Ghyll, near Am- 
bleside, which was his favorite retreat from 
business and politics for a few weeks each 
year, and which brought out another side 
of his character. 1 shall never forget the 
charm of a few days I once spent with him 
there. 

Mr. Forster was born and brought upa 
Quaker; and he never lost the sympathy of 
the Friends; but in 1850 he married the 
eldest daughter uf Dr. Arnoidjof Rugby, 
and in so doing cut himself off from the 
Society. He was aman of deep religious 
feeling and principle, and from that time 
connected himself with the Church of Eng. 
land. 

Dr. Arnold had died in 1842, and bis 
family resided at Fox How, very near Fox 
Ghyll, which Mr. Forster afterward bought. 
This was in the center of the famous Eng- 
lish Lake District. Here,in the midst of 
his family, and of all the associations of 
this famous home of the poets, Mr. Forster 
was quitea different man. Tbe spirit of 
Dr. Arnold seemed to linger in the place 
and Wordsworth to be alive again. One 
could not fail to realize here how much 
Mr. Forster owed to the pure and lcfty 
character and the clear and cultivated in- 
telligence of Dr. Arnold’s daughter, in 
many respects the equal of her brother, 
Matthew Arnold, and in faith and practicel 
sense his superior. I took a long walk, 
one day, with Matthew Arnold and Mr. 
Forster. There was certainly a most strik- 
ing contrast between the men; but, al- 
though I was charmed with Mr. Arnold, 
Mr. Forster lost nothing by comparison 
with the poet. If I may be excused the 
exaggeration, it was something like the 
contrast between the sublime and the beau- 
tiful. In our long walks Mr. Forster was 
full of anecdotes uf the celebrities of the dis- 
trict, growing out of his personal acquaint- 
ance with them—all of them kindly and 
appreciative. He was evidently master of 
a very wide range of English literature, 
and thoroughly imbued with its spirit. 

Mr. Forster's death is a loss not only to 
England, but to all the world; not least 
America. He was as faithful a friend of 
ours as Mr. Bright, and he knew America 
better than he. He was a representative 
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poth in England and America, which 
dby the highest Christian princi- 
governed by practical common sense, 
aa devoted to party interests only so far 
gs the party is true to the highest interests 
of the state and the world. 
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HEAVENLY CHRIST—THE 
COMPLETION OF HIS WORK. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Jssus of Nazareth began his public min- 
istry at the age of thirty, pursued it 
for some three years thereafter, died on 
the cross under the decree of Pontius 
Pilate, rose from the dead on the third day, 
and after forty days left the earth by a 
miraculous asceasion into Heaven. The 
Bible follows this Jesus into Heaven, and 
presents him to us as there seated on *‘ the 
right hand of the Majesty on high,” as be- 
ing “ King of Kings and Lord of Lords,” as 
the ‘High Priest of our profession,” as 
“the head of the Church,” in Heaven and 
upon earth, as the dispenser of the Spirit’s 
gifts to the children of men, as the medium 
of our access to God by prayer—in short, 
as holding royal and gracious relations to 
ourrace. Though he has personally left 
this world, and is, hence, not here as he once 
was, he has not forsaken it. His eye is 
sti] upon it, and his work in its bebalf still 
entinues. He is, in Heaven, the sinner’s 
Saviour, and the ground of comfort and 
hope to allsaintship. Faith sees him there 
and recognizes in him the offices upon 
which our salvation depends. These 
offices are the sequel of what he did and 
suffered while here. 

The Bible, however, does not stop with 
this revelation of Christ in Heaven. It 
goes further than this, and extends our 
view to a period in the great future, when 
this Prince and High Priest in Heaven, 
this Saviour of sinners, this Man Divine 
will return, personally and visibly, to our 
world, und states the object thereof, with 
ageneral outline cf the facts aud events 
that will be connected with that return. 
The revelations of God’s Word on this point 
startle the mind with overwhelmiog and 
awful grandeur. No one, believing them, 
can read them, and be unimpressed by 
them. 

The ascension of Jesus into Heaven oc- 
curred at Bethany, in the presence of *‘the 
apostles whom he had chosen,” who saw 
him as he went up, and to whom, “ while 
they looked steadfastly toward Heaven,” 
two angels, appearing as men, spake the 
following words: ‘‘ Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye gazing up into Heaven? This 
same Jesus, which is taken up from you 
into Heaven, shall so come ia like mannec 
a ye have seen him go into Heaven.” 
Jesus had scarcely vanished from their 
sight when this announcement greeted 
their ears, assuring them that he would 
come back again to this world, and that 
the manner of the coming would be like 
that of his departure, but not informing 
them when or for what purpose he would 
thus return to earth. It was enough for 
them then to know that he had left this 
World by ascension into Heaven, and that 
he had not left it forever. 

Peter, who was an eye-witness of the 
fcene,a hearer of what the angels said, 
and a believer in the fact that Jesus had 
gone into Heaven, and was there, sooa 
after referred to him in the following 
terms: ‘Whom the Heaven must receive 
Until the times of the restitution of all 
things which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all his prophets since the world 
began.” The Rev. Mr. Barnes, in his 
Notes on Acts, understands the word here 
'Tanslated ‘* restitution,” to mean the com- 
Pletion, the filling up, the consummation 
and fulfillment of prophecy relating to the 
Whole Messianic plan of God on earth. 

he word ‘‘until” suggests that, when 
this shall have been accomplished, Jesus 
Would again personally revisit our world, 
Rot necessarily to remain here, but that 
he Would appear here a second time. Prior 
‘0 this he would be in Heaven, whither he 

just ascended. 

Chriathimself, at different times, and on 
Various occasions, used language calcu- 
lated, and, indeed, intended to convey the 

of both his departure from and his 





subsequent return to this world. The 
following passages illustrate this state- 
ment: 

“What and if ye shall see the Son of Manas- 
cend up where he was before?” ‘Touch me 
not; forI am not yet ascended to my Father; 
but go to my brethren, and say unto them, I as- 
cend unto my Father and your Father, and to 
my God and your God.” “I go to prepare a 
place for you; and if I go to prepare a place 
for you, I will come again, and receive you 
unto myself, that where I am there ye mav be 
also.” ‘I will not Jeave you comfortless ; I will 
come unto you.” ‘If ye loved me, ye would re- 
joice because I said, I go unto my Father.” 
**But now [ go my way to him that sent me.” 
‘It is expedient for you that I go away; for if 
I go not away the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but if I depart I will send him unto you.” 
‘*A little while, and ye shall not see me; and 
again, a little while, and ye shall see me, because 
I go to the Father.” ‘I came forth from the 
Father, and am come into the world: again I 
leave the world and go to the Father.” 

These passages contain clear intima- 
tions of Christ’s departure from this world, 
as subsequently accomplished by his death, 
resurrection, and ascension into Heaven; 
and some of them also contain intimations 
that he would come back again and receive 
his followers unto himself. Both ideas 
were on bis lips, especially toward the close 
of his public ministry. 

The twenty-fifth chapter of the Gospel 
of Matthew records the answer which 
Jesus gave to the question of his disciples 
in respect to the end of the world. These 
are his words: ‘‘ When the Son of Man 
shall come in his glory, and all the holy 
angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory; and before him shall 
be gathered all nations; and he shall sep- 
arate them one from another, as a shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats; and he 
shall set the sheep on his right hand, but 
the goats on the left.” The sheep here 
represent the righteous; and to them Christ 
will say: ‘*Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world.” 
The goats represent the wicked; and to 
them Christ will say: ‘‘ Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire prepared 
for the Devil and his angels.” The sequel 
is thms stated: ‘‘ And these [the wicked] 
shall go away into everlasting punishment; 
but the righteous into life eternal.” 

Here is acoming of Christ declared by 
himself in words applicable, not to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, but only to the 
final and general judgment, as elsewhere 
taught in the Bible. This coming is con- 
nected with that judgment. Curist places 
himself on the judgment throne. Paul 
tells us that God ‘hath appointed a day iu 
the which he will judge the world in right- 
eousness by that man whom he hath or- 
dained, whereof he hath given assurance 
unto all men intbat he hath raised him 
from the dead.” He also says that ‘* we 
must all appear before the judgment seat 
of Christ, that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” 
What Christ says about his coming, the 
gathering ofall nations before bim and his 
adjudication upon their character and des- 
tiny, not only associates that coming with 
the final judgment, but corresponds with 
what the apostle says. He will at last 
come, not to die for sinners, and not to 
preach to them a Gospel of salvation, but 
to judge the world in righteousness. God 
has appointed the day or time for this 
judgment; and, if so, then he has appcinted 
the time of the coming. 

The same apostle, alluding, in his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, to the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, says that ‘tas in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive,” and then adds: ‘‘ But every man in 
his own order: Christ the first fruits; after- 
ward they that are Christ’s at his coming.” 
The order here stated is the resurrection 
of Christ first, as ‘‘the first-fruits ” or pledge 
of that of his people, and then their resur- 
rection ‘*‘at his coming.” This connects 
tbe resurrection with the second coming of 
Christ. At this coming his own words 
will be fulfilled: ‘‘ Marvel not at this; for 
the hour is coming in the which all that are 
in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth; they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life; and they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnation.” 





Paul, in his First Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians, refers, in the following manner, to 
the second coming of Christ and to the 
events connected therewith: ‘‘ For this we 
say unto you by the word ofthe Lord, that 
we (Christians then living] which are alive 
and remain unto the coming of the Lord, 
shall not prevent [precede] them which are 
asleep. For the Lord himself shall descend 
from Heaven with a shout, with the voice 
of the archangel, and with the trump of 
God; and the dead in Christ shall rise first. 
Then we [Christians then living] which are 
alive and remain, shall be caught up to- 
gether with them in the clouds, to meet 
the Lordin the air; and so shall we ever be 
with the Lord.” Here the fact of Chris'’s 
descent from Heaven is distinctly stated; 
and with it is connected the resurrection of 
the righteous dead, and also the change in 
respect to Christians then living. Chris- 
tians, whether the risen dead, or those 
then living, will meet the Lord in the air, 
and will ever be with the Lord. 

The same general thought was in the 
mind of the apostle when, in his Epistle to 
the Philippians, he said: ‘* Fur our conver- 
sation [citizenship] is ia Heaven, from 
whence also we look for the Savicur, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change our 
vile body, that it may be fashioned like 
unto his glorious body, according to the 
working whereby he is able even to subdue 
all things unto himself.” What Paul 
looked for, as here stated, is evidently the 
second coming of Christ, cr his descent 
from Heaven; and with this event be 
associated the change of ‘‘ our vile body,” 
of which, in his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, he speaks as taking place “ina 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump,” ‘‘when the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible, and we shall be changed.” Won- 
derful language and wonderful thoughts ex- 
pressed by it! 

So, also, in Paul’s Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, we have these words: ‘‘See- 
ing it is a righteous thing with God to rec- 
ompense tribulation to them that trouble 
you, and, to you who are troubled, rest 
with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be re- 
vealed from Heaven with his mighty angels, 
in flaming fire taking vengeance on them 
that know not God, and that obey not the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
be punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord and from the 
glory of his power, when he shall come to 
be glorified in his saints, and to be admired 
in all them that believe (because our testi- 
mony among you was believed) in that 
day.” The *‘day,” here mentioned, is the 
day or time ‘‘ when the Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from Heaven,” ‘‘ when he shall 
come to be glorified in his saints,” and 
when he will *‘recompense” rest to the 
righteous and punishment to the wicked— 
a glorious day to the one, and a wratbful 
day to the other. The reference here is 
manifestly to the second coming of Christ, 
and to the events, as here set forth, that 
stand connected with that coming. He 
will then ** descend from Heaven,” and re- 
appear ip our world, attended by ‘* his 
mighty angels.” There will be no doubters 
then as to the second advent. The good 
and the bad will alike understand tbat 
Christ has come. 

Peter, in his Second Epistle, tells us that 
in ‘the last days” there shall be *‘ scoff- 
ers,” with these words on their lips: 
‘Where is the promise of his coming? 
For since the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the beginving 
of the creation.” A part of his answer is as 
follows: ‘* But the day of the Lord will 
come as a thief in the night, in the which the 
heavens shall pass away with a great roise, 
and tue elements shall melt with fervent® 
heat; the earth also, and the works that 
are therein, shall be burned up.” He 
speaks of this day as *‘the day of judg- 
ment and perdition of ungodly men.” 
There can be no doubt that he here refers 
to the second coming of Christ; and with 
this coming he connects the dissolution 
and destruction of the world in its present 
form, and ot all the works that are therein, © 
by the agency of fire. The race of men 
will pause in its earthly continuity. The 
terminal limit will have been reached, and 
generations will cease to succeed each 
other. 





The fact of Christ’s second coming is 
equally taught in those Scriptures, in which 
the words ‘‘appear” and ‘* appearing” are 
applied to him. This may be seen from 
the following passages: 


** And now, little children, abide in him, that 
when he shall appear we may have confidence, 
and not be ashamed before him at his coming.” 

‘“*But we know that when he shall appear, we 
shall be like him; for we shall see himas he is.” 

“That thoa keep this commandment without 
spot, unrebukeable, until the appearing of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“‘I charge thee, therefore, before God, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who sball judge the quick 
and the dead at his appearing and his King- 
dom.” 

‘* Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me at that day; and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love his ap- 
pearing.” 

** Looking for that blessed hope, and the glo- 
rious appearing of the great God and our Say- 
iour Jesus Christ.” 

‘*That the trial of your faith, being much 
more precious than of gold that perisheth, 
though it be tried with fire, might be found 
unto praise and honor and glory at the appear- 
ing of Jesus Christ.” 

These passages, taken in connection 
with those in which Christ is spoken of as 
coming, and as descending from Heaven, 
clearly show that what the angels said to 
the apostles at the time of the ascension, 
was not only received by them as true, but 
was by them subsequently enlarged and 
explained, so as to give us the New Testa- 
ment doctrine of the second advent or 
coming of Christ. It is not possible, with- 
out disregarding the plain meaning of 
words, to read this doctrine out of the 
Bible. Paul believed it; Peter believed it; 
John believed it; and they frequently re- 
ferred to it and emphasized it as an article 
of faith, and as a ground of comfort to 
Christians, and a just occasion for alarm to 
the wicked. They connected the doctrine 
with very important events in the closing 
history of this world. It need be no mat 
ter of surprise that this doctrine should 
have so universally incorporated itself into 
the faith of the Christian Church. The 
surprise would be if the fact were other- 
wise. 

No such fact, or rather group of facts, 
as this doctrine sets forth, has yet occurred; 
and we must hence look to the future for 
its realization. If the apostles expected 
the return of Christ to this world in their 
day, then upon this point they were in 
error. Did they so expect? When Paul 
says, ‘‘ Weshall not all sleep [die], ur when 
he says, ‘‘ We which are alive and remain 
unto the coming of the Lord,” did he mean 
to say that this coming would be in his 
personal life-time and that of those to 
whom he was then writing? The proper 
answer to this question is that by the term 
‘‘we” he meant to group the whole body of 
Christians together as a class, including 
those then living, those who should live 
afterward, and those who would be living 
when the Lord should ‘‘descend from 
Heaven,” whatever might be the time of 
this event. This relieves the whole diffi- 
culty, :o far as any exists at all. 

Tnat Paul did not expect the second 
coming of Christ in that age of the world, 
is shown by his own express disclaimer on 
the puint. In his First Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians occurs the language, ‘‘ We which 
are alive and remain unto the coming of 
the Lord,” from which the Thessalonians 
seem to have inferred that this coming 
was near at hand. The apostle, in his 
Second Epistle to this Church, takes 
special pains to correct this inference, and 
exhorts these Christians not to be ‘‘ soon 
shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by 
spirit. nor by word, nor by letter as from 
us, as that the day of Christ is at hand,” 
and assures them that “that day will not 
come” until after aseries of events which 
he proceeds to describe. This shows that 
he did not expect the second advent in that 
age. Just prior to his martyrdom he said 
to Timothy that he was ‘* now ready to be 
offered,” evidently expecting to die, and 
not to be among the living when Christ 
should come. 

Peter tells us that ‘‘ the day of the Lord 
will come,” and mentions some things that 
will then occur, and also says that it will 
come ‘‘as a thief in the night” This 
means that it will not be anticipated and 
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known beforehand, but will suddenly burst 


upon the world. Not knowing when the. 


Lord will come, we should, “in all holy 
conversation and gcdliness,” live as if the 
event were immediately impending; and 
this is precisely the exhortation which 
Peter gives. 

The truth seems to be that the apostles 
were so impressed with the second coming 
of Christ, that they were in the habit of 
speaking of it in its significance and im- 
portance, and in its relation to other events, 
without reference to the time when it 
would occur. It was the event itself, and 
not the time, that filled their minds and 
moved their hearts; and they spoke and 
wrote accordingly, giving to the stupen- 
dous fact the impressiveness and force of 
a reality near at hand. 

And, as to the question when Christ will 
come and do the things assigned to him in 
the Scriptures, the true answer is undoubt- 
edly the one involved in the principle 
stated by him to his disciples just prior to 
his ascension: ‘‘It is not for you to know 
the times or the seasons which the Father 
hath put in his own power.” God has fixed 
the times and seasons of all events; and 
where he has reserved the knowledge 
thereof to himself, and consequently denied 
it to man, it is not for us to know these 
times and seasons. We may know that 
certain events will occur, and yet not know 
when they wil! occur. This is precisely 
the state of human knowledge in respect to 
the second coming of Christ. That he will 
come is certain; but when he will come we 
do not know. The apostles did not know, 
and never claimed to know. They never 
fixed a date for the event. A great many 
efforts have, in different ages, been made 
to determine the time of the second advent; 
and so far as they have been submitted to 
the test of time, they have all proved fail- 
ures. This will be the fate of all similar 
future efforts. The reason lies in the fact 
that God has not revealed the time, and has 
not given us any data from which we can 
certainly infer it. He has seen fit to make 
it one of the ‘‘ secret things” that belong, 
not unto us, but unto the Lord our God. 

There is one further question relating tc 
the coming of Christ and the events con- 
nected therewith; and that is the sequel 
that will follow his coming and these 
events. Paul, in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, having declared that Christ 
will, ‘‘at bis coming,” raise his people from 
the dead, proceeds to answer this question 
as follows: 

“Then cometh the end, when he shall have 
delivered up the Kingdom to God, even the 
Father ; when he shall have put down all rule, 
and all authority and power. For he must 
reign, till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death. For he hath put all things under him, 
But when he saith, All things are put under 
him, it is manifest that he is excepted which 
did put all things under him. And when all 
things shall be subdued unto bim, then shall the 
Son also himself be subject unto him that put 
all things under him, that God may be all in 
all.” 

The term “end,” as here used, means 
the consummation or completion of the 
whole mediatorial work of Christ, alike 
on earth and in Heaven. Christ came to 
earth as the incarnate Son of God, and as 
the Mediator between God andmen. Hav- 
ing completed his mission here, he as- 
cended into Heavea, and in that world has 
ever since continued his mediatorial office. 
At the time appointed he will return to this 
world, raise the dead, judge mankind, and 
assign the righteous and the wicked to 
their respective destinies. And then will 
come what the apostle calls ‘‘ the end”; by 
which he evidently means the completion 
of Christ’s mediatoriel reign. Then his 
office as Mediator will cease. Then it will 
have accomplished its entire work, and 
disappear under the governmen: of God. 
Then Christ, in the janguage of the apostle, 
will ‘‘have put down all rule, and all 
authority and power,” and ‘* put all enemies 
under his feet,” even tv ‘‘ the last enemy,” 
which is ‘‘death.” Then willbe deliver 
** up the kingdom to God, even the Father.” 
Then, ‘‘when all things shall be subdued 
unto him,” will *‘ the Son also himself,” in 
his office as Mediator, ‘‘be subject unto 
him tbat put all things under him, that 
God,” as God, and in what constitutes the 
divine nature, ‘‘ may be all in all.” The 
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whole Messianic plan of mediation in the 
person of Jesus Christ, with all the results 
thereof, will be finished and ended. The 
man Christ Jesus and the God Christ Jesus 
will not cease; the union of the divine and 
the human in the person of Christ will not 
cease to be a fact; but the work of media- 
tion will cease, and thereafter God, as God 
simply, will conduct his own government. 

Such is the import of what the apostle 
says in the words above quoted. It is hard- 
ly necessary to say that these words carry 
us to a point in the great future far beyond 
the utmost reach of unaided human thought. 
They give us the final vision of Christ in 
Heaven. 

Jesus descen ding from Heaven and com- 
ing to earth, as the incarnate Son of God; 
Jesus here doing, saying and suffering all 
that was assigned to bis earthly mission; 
Jesus hanging upon the cross and dying 
for our sins, that God might be just and 
the justifier of those who believe in him; 
Jesus rising from the dead as ‘the first- 
fruits” of those who sleep; Jesus then 
personally leaving the earth, and, in ‘‘ his 
glorious body,” ascending into Heaven, 
carrying with him to that world his record 
in this; Jesus exalted and reigning in 
Heaven as “ King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords”; Jesus officiating there as the 
‘* High Priest of our profession,” and able 
**to save them to the uttermost that come 
unto God by him”; Jesus again descending 
from Heaven in his rega! glory and coming 
to this world; Jesus raising the dead and 
transforming the living, ‘‘in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump”; 
Jesus on the judgment throne; Jesus, 
receiving and crowning all sinners re- 
deemed by his atoning blood; Jesus hav- 
ing completed bis mediatorial work, alike 
on earth andipn Heaven, at last retiring 
from this office, and surrendering ‘‘ up the 
Kingdom to God, even the Father,” that 
thereafter God, as such, ‘‘may be all in 
all”; Jesus forever existent in Heaven as 
the incarnated Second Person of the 
adorable Trinity; Jesus eternally the ob- 
ject of saintly admiration and love—these 
are the visions of this marvelous Jesus, 
some of them already matters of history, 
and others waiting to become such—which 
the New Testament sets before our minds. 

Where shall we look for a parallel? 
What unipspired thought wou!ld or could 
have thought out such a Personality? 
What genius could bave invented the ma- 
terials which the Bible blends in Jesus? 
No wonder that the angels, as Peter tells 
us, desired to look into these things. All 
other histories are utterly insignificant in 
contrast with that of Jesus. Jesus is a 
reality, was on earth, is so now in Heaven, 
will be so when he comes to raise the dead 
and judge the world, and such he will be 
forever. Nothing in the universe is more 
real than Jesus, in himself and in all that 
the Bible says about him. He is not an 
imaginary person, but a real one. 

Whoever identifies himself with Jesus is 
safe beyond all contingency. The great 
globe itself may be in a blaze, and all the 
works therein destroyed by the fires of the 
last day, and yet that man, recognized, pro- 
tected, guarded, and guaranteed by Jesus, 
will have no occasion for alarm. ‘The 
day of judgment and perdition of ungodly 
men” will put him in no peril. The good 
offices of Jesus will tuke care of him, in 
life and in death, onearth and in Heaven. 
Having Jesus for his friend, he will have 
the friendship cf the Godhead. That 
friendship, once established under the cov- 
enants of Goepel grace, will last forever. 
O! what a blessed immortality in Heaven 
is that secured by the soul’s alliance with 
Jesus! No language of earth can tell the 
full story of its greatness and glory. 

BROoKELYy, N, Y. 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT'S REPORT. 


BY PROF. ANDREW F. WEST, 
OF PRINCETON COLLEGE, 


IL. 


In our former article we considered the 
first two of Dr. Eliot’s arguments, those as 
to specialization and as to coherency in 
studies. We proceed to the others in order. 

IIL. As to the supposed prevalence of a dis. 
position to choose easy subjects. 

This is what President Eliot regards as 
the ‘‘ commonest objection ” urged against 
the elective system. It is: ‘‘That studenst 















who are free to choose their studies will, 
as a rule, select the easiest studies simply 
because they are easiest, or put themselves, 
by preference, under the instruction of 
easy-going professors who give high marks 
for little work.” 

If this statement were qualified so as to 
limit it to indolent and indifferent students, 
it might be accepted asa fair statement of 
the objection; otherwise not. President 
Eliot conceives three waysin which courses 
of instruction may be easy. 

(1.) Because ‘‘ designedly conducted by 
an easy-going or unfaithful teacher in a 
lax way.” 

(2.) Because the subject is ‘‘ inherently 
easy.” 

(8.) Because ‘‘ a skillful and conscientious 
teacher thinks it wise to do most of the 
work himself and to allow the class to re- 
main passive.” 

Only the first two are of especial concern 
here. That the first is true at Harvard, 
President Eliot asserts *‘ does not deserve 
serious attention.” ‘‘ No instructor,” he 
writes, ‘‘ has anything to gain by attracting 
a large number of students to his course.” 
This last assertion is very well as common- 
place for those who know nothing of 
elective classes in American colleges. But 
it has no other value. Without questioning 
President Eliot’s implication that no such 
instructors exist at Harvard,we may very 
properly call for some other argument than 
tbis wholesale statement. ‘‘ Easy-going,” 
though not necessarily intentionally 
‘* unfaithful” instructors do exist in our 
various college faculties. ‘This is a matter 
of common experience. College students, 
college graduates and college authorities 
know thisto be true. If they do not exist 
st Harvard, the excepiion may be well re- 
garded as very remarkable and quite soli- 
tary. 

President Eliot then considers the second 
possibility; namely, that the subjects them- 
selves may be *‘ inherently easy.” He opens 
his argument with a fallacy so marked as 
to deserve separate a‘tention. Here it is: 
‘*T€ the principle on wh'ch the objection 
under consideration is founded be true, the 
easiest courses will be largely attended, or, 
conversely the much-chosen courses will in- 
clude all the easiest,’’ (p. 41). ~ 

The ‘‘ principle” alluded to is that ‘* stu- 
dents who are free to choose their studies, 
will, as a rule, select the easiest,” (p. 39) 
which is, as we noticed above, an exagger- 
ated statement of the “principle on which 
the objection is founded.” But let that 
pass. If, however, it be granted that stu- 
dents will, as a rule, choose the easiest 
courses,this is good to prove that ‘‘the easi- 
est courses will be largely attended.” Never 
theless it must also be proved that this is 
the only factor operating to yield large at- 
tendance on courses of study. Otherwise 
there may be other courses which are not 
easy which are yet largely attended because 
of other reasons, such as future life work, 
superior school training, natural aptitudes, 
consecution of studies or eminent instruc- 
tors. It is an exquisite non sequitur, there 
fore, and an example of the risks attending 
over-suddenness of inference in controver- 
ted logical propositions to say that, because 
all easy courses are largely attended, and all 
the largely attended courses are sure to in- 
clude all the easy courses, we may examine 
these largely attended courses, and finding 
a number of non-easy courses, conclude 
that the tendency to choose easy subjects 
is not prevalent. 


All the “largely attended’ courses are 
tabulated for our examination. For this 
whole mass President Eliot claims that 
‘*they are, with two exceptions, the inevi- 
table subjects of the less advanced courses 
under any conceivable college system, 
whether prescribed or elective” (p.41). 
This might be admitted at once, without 
proving cither that all hard subjects are 
fitted to discipline and train the mind in 
any high sense, or that, on the other hand, 
some of these ‘‘inevitable” subjects 
are not ‘‘inherently easy.” Some hard 
subjects are hard simply because of 
the amount of work required, irrespec- 
tive of the quality of the work, and they 
call for no severe thinking. Others are 
hard because of the severe and high 
thought involved. This distinction is ig- 
nored throughout President Eliot’s argu- 
ment. But some of the subjects in this 
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table are demonstrably easy ang « inher 
ently” so: such as Course 1 jn z 
plays and novels, which’ enrolls 122 sty 
dents; Course 8 in French, which png 
sists of translation from such Writers sa 
George Sand, Dumas, Alphonse Daudet 
Gautier and Cherbuliez. This course ‘va 
171 students. Are these two “inevitable 
under any conceivable college system” > 
Though there were six other Courses 
offered in French, yet these two include 
two-thirds of all who take courses jn that 
language. ‘Geology 4,” an elementary 
course, supplemented by “* voluntary ex 
cursions” into the country, has 111. The 
two elementary and easier history courses 
enroll 195 and 241 respectively; or mcre 
than the total enrollment in all the other 
eleven courses offered in history. ‘ Music 
3,” which ‘‘is undoubtedly the easiest of the 
six courses offered in music,” bas 81, ang 
Course 3 in the Fine Arts, 127. There 
are no ‘‘largely attended” courses in phys. 
ics, however, and only one in mathematics ; 
and that is one of the few open to Freshmen, 
There is only ove in chemistry, and that 
the most elementary one, which includes 
more students than all the other six com 
bined. 


Even if all these things were explainable 
by the consecution of studies, they would 
prove nothing against the marked tep. 
dency to choose easy studies. But, for. 
tunately, we do not need to depend op 
scattered items of this sort, valuable as 
they are. A more important and up. 
answerable proof is obtainable in another 
way. On page 102 of the Dean’s Report 
we are furnished with a table representing 
as accurately as may be the ‘percentage 
of the work of undergraduates” in all the 
various studies offered by the college. 
The table is double; the first side of it 
showing the distribution of undergraduate 
effort in 1864-5, when Harvard had prac. 
tically a prescribed system; and on the 
second side is the average for the last six 
years under their elective plan. Tbe sub. 
jects of instruc.ion which in 1864-5 con. 
stituted all the courses of the college, still 
embrace nearly nine-tenths of its present 
courses, the new subjects which make the 
remaining tenth being Semitic Languages, 
Sanskrit, Roman Law, fine arts and music. 
So that the subjects of instruction, cover- 
ing the various courscs offered, are prac- 
tically the same for purposes of general 
comparison. What is to be said, then, as 
to the directions in which the students 
gave their work under the prescribed plan 
of twenty years ago and the present plan? 
Let President Eliot answer in his own 
words of bricf reference to this very mat- 
ter: ‘‘The subjects which have lost time 
are Greek, Latin, English, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry.” 
All these and only these have lost, and lost 
heavily. They are the heavy studies, the 
chief subjects of discipline and instruction, 
the yery stock and staple of American 
college education. Turning to the 
table on p. 102 we begin to see 
the significance of this statement. 
Greek has fallen off one-half, Latin one- 
half, English to two-thirds its old per cent- 
age, Philosophy to two-thirds, Mathe- 
matics to less than two-thirds, and Physics 
and Chemistry almost as much. All these 
combined, received, in 1864-5 five-sixths 
of all the. work of undergraduates. In 
1879-85 they received but little over 
three-sixths or one-half. Here isa loss of 
about one-third of all undergraduate work 
from these disciplinary studies. But let us 
see next what are the subjects which have 
gaioed in undergraduate effort. ‘‘ German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, political econ- 
omy, history, and natural history,” (p. 50) 
or the modern languages, political 
economy, history and the easier sciences. 
Turning again to the table, we find German 
has increased six-fold, French over three 
fold, Italian one-half, Spanish three-fold, 
political economy nearly four-fold, history 
one-half, and the natural history group of 
sciences nearly five-fold; or all of them 
combined have increased from one-sixth 
of the total proportion of undergraduate 
effort to between twice or three times that 
proportion. These, save political economy 
and the thinly attended advanced history 
courses,are the non-disciplinary studies; the 
studies of information or accomplishment, 
rather than of training. 
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Aglarce at the new subjects of study 
will complete our view. If we put on the 
one side the severer new studies, such as 
gemitic Languages, Sanskrit and Zend, and 
Roman Law, and on the other, the lighter 
ones, the courses in fine arts and music, 
what is the result? Nearly six times as 
much undergraduate work goes to the lat- 
ter as to the former. What can be clearer 
from all this than that there has beena 

at movement of undergraduate work at 
Harvard away from the disciplinary and 
toward the easy subjects, and no move- 
ment in the other direction? Is any de- 
tailed proof needed to reinforce the un- 
answerable weight of this testimony to the 
fact that Harvard students, in large num- 
bers, have been pouring out of the severer 
and into the easier studies? 

We shall be met at once by the objection 
that this change may, after all, be largely 
apparent, and due to the institution of new 
courses of attractive study, with no cor- 
respondicg increase in the facilities offered 
inthe old disciplinary subjects. This is 
notso. The objection is amply answered 
by the fact that the old studies which em- 
praced all the Harvard courses in 1864—’5 
sti] embrace nearly nine-tentbs of all hours 
of instruction offered now. It may also be 
answered in detail, and the material for do- 
jing so may be found on p. 98 of the Dean’s 
Report, where an elaborate table shows the 
proportion of facilities offered by Harvard 
College in every subject for the last ten 
years. If we read this table, we shall notice 
that such subjects qs Latin, Greek, Eng- 
lish, the philosophical studies, mathematics, 
physics and chemistry, are fairly holding 
their own when compared with the general 
increase of courses in other departments. 
The college is offering an abundance of 
new opportunities in these strong discipli- 
nary studies; but the number of students 
who refuse to take advantage of these 
opportunities, and resort to what is easier, 
is continually increasing; for only these 
above-mentioned severe studies have lost in 
their student attendance. 

Qne more illustration of a recent charac- 
ter, and we leave this part of the subject. 
If we take the last two Freshman classes 
(see p. 103) and note their choices cf elec- 
tives, we shall see the same movement still 
going on in a most alarming manner. The 
number who whoose either Latin or Greek 
or mathematics or physics, is decreasing, 
while the number of entering Freshmen 
whose choices included Latin, Greek and 
mathematics was but 83 out of a 
class of 255 for the last academic year, and 
only 82 out of 258 this year, or but one- 
third of the class last year, and only one- 
eighth this year. 

IV. As to ‘* the expediency of limiting choice 
‘by prescribing groups of cognate studies.” 

This question, though important, is not 
vital to our present discussion as to whether 
the Harvard plan ‘‘ works well in practice.” 
Dr. Eliot strongly objects to  restrict- 
ing choice to rigid groups of cognate 
studies; and in this objection he will be 
sustained by many students of educa- 
tion. But his assumption that it must be 
either choice between rigid groups or 
thoice among all sorts of scattered 
Studies, leaves entirely out of view the al- 
ternative offered by those who uphold 
& substantial required training in pre- 
scribed studies which promote general cul- 
ture, supplemented by freedom of ckoice 
in elective studies. Against such a plan as 
this his objections do not hold. Students 
under such a plan are guarded from 
excessive and premature specialism, 
48 well as incoherency of choice 
and dilletanteism, by means of their 
general training. They are also better 
Prepared to direct their elective choices in 
the line of their recognized tastes and ap- 
titudes, the intelligent recognition of which 

and aptitudes they are prepared to 
Make because of their previous general 
training. 

Into President Eliot’s argument against 
fettering ‘ spontaneous diversity of choice, 
Which corresponds to the infinite diversity 
of mind and character among the choosers,” 
We need not enter at length. He attacks 
the idea that minds ‘‘fall into six or eight 
strongly marked categories.” It is fair to 
Temark that he overlooks altogether the 

between the “infinite diversity 
of mind” in secondary traits, and the ‘in. 


finite” unity of all educable minds in their 
essential characteristics. In this sense 
minds do exhibit a few ‘‘ strongly marked 
categories,” common to all, and to these 
‘‘categories” there correspond great studies, 
which demonstrably train the great essen- 
tial characteristics of all minds. 

Minds resemble and differ from each 
other just as faces and complexions do. 
They are all different, but allhuman. It is 
nothing but fallacious, then, to argue tiat 
because students’ minds differ ‘* infinitely” 
in degree, or in their secondary traits, col- 
leges may not prescribe that students sball 
be trained in the great studies which dem- 
onstrably cultivate their essential char- 
acteristics before the colleges consent to 
call such minds liberally educated. 

VY. President Eliot’s fifth argument that 
the Harvard elective plan ‘‘has certainly 
produced a great increase in intellec'ual 
intercourse and spontaneous association 
forjintellectual objects among the students,” 
is wide of the mark in one important re- 
spect; for the same is noticeably true in 
other elective systems. The principle on 
which elective plans are constructed is thet 
studies should be more closely articulated 
to the student’s needs by allowing him an 
area in which to exert his own free choice 
as soon as he is likely to do this intelli- 
gently. This increases student interest 
perceptibly. It is an advantage in elec- 
tion, but not pecessarily in the Harvard 
form of election. But it is not an unmixed 
advantage if this increase of interest in 
scattered subjects is gained at the loss of a 
common culture. It cannot be cited as 
evidence for the Harvard plan as against 
some Other elective plan, unless it also be 
proved that other elective experiments do 
not or will not yield similar results. 

As a product of the Harvard plan, Dr. 
Eliot enumerates various societies or clubs, 
“ail” which are maintained because of 
‘“*a common interest in the same studies 
and in questions arising out of these 
studies.” Among these it is a little amus- 
ing to find the ‘‘ religious societies.” What 
particular elective study arouses this inter- 
est in religious societies we are at a loss to 
imagine,since all religious instruction is ex- 
cluded from the curriculum. 

VI. The sixth part of this discussion per- 
tains to the meaning of the Bachelor’s de- 
gree. 

And here again what the degree does not 
mean at Harvard is more important than 
what it does mean. But notice what 
it still does mean according to Dr. 
Eliot. ‘It does mean that all Bach- 
elors of Arts have spent from seven 
to ten years somewhere between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-three, in liberal studies ; 
they have all learned at school the elements 
of three languages besides Englist —Greek, 
Latin and French or German, the elements 
of mathematics and physics, a little ancien, 
history and something of English litera- 
ture.” For what has thus been “learned 
at school” we may still be deeply thankful. 
It is the one barrier yet remaining against 
disintegration. But when we remember 
that a proposal to allow school-buys to 

omit either Greek or Latin es an entrance 
requisite for Harvard was favored by Presi- 
dent Eliot and passed by the Harvard 
faculty over a year ago, it makes this part 
of his definition of the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree somewhat shaky. 

At college the student must take about 
half his Freshman work as _ prescribed. 
After that ‘‘each takes his solitary way,” 
and at the end of the college course, *‘ no 
two individuals have trodden the same 
path” (p. 45.) True the ‘* quantity” 
of studies is prescribed and the 
‘‘quality” tested by examinations. But 
students may, and many do, take a 
quantity of studies of valueless dis- 
ciplinary quality. ‘‘ Every student makes 
his own course of study for three years and 
a half,” and the ‘*‘ common goal” for all is 
the Bachelor’s degree. 

But what is it the degree at Harvard 
does not mean? It does not mean, nor 
does it include as part of its meaning, what 
it has always meant heretofore, and that is, 
the completion of a common course of dis- 
ciplinary study. It does not, then, mean 
what the old college degree did; and to 
transfer it, with whatever prestige the old 
degree gave, to label all sorts of attain- 





ment, is academic misrepresentation, Ifthe 


‘* comprehensive significance” of the de- 
gree at Harvard needs the prestige of the 
old title to give it presumptive acceptance, 
then the reason for its transference is inte]. 
ligible, but itis unique in educational his- 
tory. If it does not need this, it is unfair 
to obscure a hitherto well-understood de- 
gree by destroying its old meaning. Let 
everything be labeled for what it is; and 
where it has meant one distinct thing for 
ages, let a new degree label the new 
education, so that it may come out 
from under cover of the old title 
for irspection. Itis impossible, without 
specific information, to know in any 
given instance, whether the student has 
taken the old disciplinary studies or not, 
whether he is apt to be a narrow specialist 
cr not, whether he knows anything of 
apy given important study later than 
his school-training and fragments of Fresh- 
man work, or whether he has spent his 
effort in dilletante accomplishments. And 
since attendance on class exercises has 
been vcluntary, inno instance can we be 
sure, in advance, that the student has 
actually attended the exercises in the 
studies he has chesen. Add to this the ad- 
mission of President Eliot, that ‘‘ no two 
individuals have trodden the same path” in 
their elective courses, and almost the only 
thing of which we are sure, inside the vast 
boundaries which make the degree so 
‘‘comprehensive” and so elusive in meaning 
at Harvard, is that, in any given instance, 
previous to special examination, we do not 
know what it does mean, and we do know 
several important things which it does not 
mean. One more and last thing we know 
is that in every new instance it means 
something else than it did before. 

If the ‘‘new education” wine is good, 
put it in new bottles, not in the old Bache- 
lor of Arts bottles. Such a procedure is 
bad both for the bottles and for the wine. 
One is in danger of being broken, the other 
of being spilled. Let everything have its 
true label; for only so can we know which 
is which. 

Does the Harvard elective plan ‘‘ work 
well in practice?” Make the question 
more specific and the answer is very easy. 
Does an elective plan for American under- 
graduates under which the higher students 
are becoming premature specialists with- 
out a common culture work well? Does a 
plan under which the lower students de- 
sert the disciplipary studies and flock to 
the easy ones work well? Does a plan 
work well whese most marked result thus 
far has been a general movement of uoder- 
graduate effort away from the severer 
studies, with no movement in the other direc- 
tion? Does a plan work well under which 
the countenance of the Bachelor of Arts 
degree has become so amorphous and 
variegated as to lose all definite 
character? No time need be wasted 
in drawing inferences. The  infer- 
ences will draw themselves and are irre- 
sistible. It msy well be doubted whether 
this generation has seen a more startling 
proof of the disintegration of discipline in 
studies than this Report yields. Despite 
much high work done by the beiter stu- 
deuts, the movement at Cambridge is un- 
mistakable. It has already destroyed much, 
and is creating nothing to replace what has 
been lost. 
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Ir has been amusing to see the conflicting 
prophecies in the newspapers about the 
length of time that Congress will remain in 
session this year. Half the Senators have 
been quoted as saying that it would be long, 
the other half that it would be short, alter- 
nating apparently in their views. The 
members of the House are so numerous 
that they cannot all get into the journals; 
so only the more distinguished ones have 
been cited in the same alternate way. 
Meantime the men whose hands are on the 
Government purse strings, smile and do pot 
say anything. But it is the question of the 
appropriations—the money—that is the 
vital point always. How far along are the 
appropriation bills? The Indian appropri- 
ation bill has passed one House. As Sen- 
ator Dawes said: ‘‘The House mauled one 





have to go back from the Senate; but it 
will go right through without any trouble.” 
But there are no other appropriation bills 
that are as far along as that. It is these— 
the money bills—which are the indices of 
progress. So we shall probably see Con- 
gress well into July before it gives up to 
the heat and the sun, and the fatigue of 
daily legislation. 

Senator Dawes, who is the Cbairman of 
the Senate Committee upon the Indians, in 
an address, the other night, called attention 
to the difference in the appropriations for 
Indian schools thirty years ago and now. 
The very first sum allotted was in 1856. 
The date may be wrong; but, if it is,that is 
my fault; the Senator gave it correctly. 
The first sum was twenty thousand dollars. 
Tbis year it is twelve hundred thousand. 
Lest it should seen that there is a lack of 
economy, and that we are dealing out sums 
with a lavish hand from the treasu.y, let me 
add quickly the remark that what has heen 
added for his education has been taken 
from him in some other shape. He has be- 
come more able to take care of himself— 
self-subsisting; so the great Government 
can afford to see that he rises evenly in the 
scale of cultivation. Balance his power of 
sustaining himself by the spelling-book and 
the teaching of the industrial school, and 
by and by sce him walk off and take care 
of himself entirely. 

The education of the American people in 
its relation tothe Indians is expressed by 
a comparison of the two sums. The edu- 
cation of members of Congress has been in 
a similar ratio, and is still going on. Sen- 
ator Vest has been mentioned as a shining 
example of the good effect it has on a man 
to send him out there and let him see for 
himself. After Le came back from a trip 
to the Reservations Mr. Vest was willing to 
preside over a meeting called by people 
who did not believe that the only good 
Indian was a dead one. 

Mr. Ellis is another instance of the effects 
of education. Two or three years ago Mr. 
Ellis was opposed to that part of the Indian 
Bill which would have sent rations and 
money to the Piegan and Blackfeet Indians. 
He is a member of the House from Louis- 
ana, a bright man; but he had not been out 
of his state long enough to learn how large 
the Republic is, and how diverse its 
interests. He led the opposition to that 
paragraph; and the melancholy story of 
those starving Indians is anvther blot on 
the Indian history of this country. But 
Mr. Eliis is not too old to learn. Perhaps 
somebody showed him those notched sticks 
upon which the heads of the families of the 
Piegans cut the deaths from starvation of 
the adults in their families; no record was 
kept of the children and babies who died. 
He may have taken them up with a little 
thrill at the thought of the misery they re- 
corded. Whatever it was, something hap- 
pened to give Mr. Zllis a change of heart; 
and last week he addressed an Indian meet. 
ing held here, and heespecially dwelt upon 
one of the vexed points in our dealings with 
the Indians—that is, the necessity of the 
Government sending good agents among 
them, and especially (this called forth great 
applause) the necessity of paying the agents 
so well that we could have good ones. He 
expressed other favorable sentiments until 
there was astonishment and incredulity and 
delight in the eyes of some of those who 
listened; they had a distinct memory of 

Mr. Ellis a few years ago, and the contrast 
was almost too great for belief. 


Not so with Mr. Holman. He was sent 
out to examine the Navajo Reservation; he 
was the chairman of the committee, and so 
controlled its movement. It was a tire- 
some ride from the railway to the fort, at 
the extreme southern end of the Reserva- 
tion. Twenty-five miles in one duy is a long 
pull on horseback. As it came toward 
night, they decided to camp by the way- 
side, and did so, ridinginto Fort Defiance 
very early the next moining. To make up 
for the fatigues and bardsbips of the night, 
they slept all the morning, and then, in the 
afternoon, they rode back again. And that 
was the extent of Mr. Holman’s investiga- 
tion. The Navajo chiefs were gathering to 
give the representative of the great father 
at Washington a suitable reception; but he 
slipped from their fingers. It is only fair 
to say that other members of the commit- 





or two of the paragraphs a little, and it will 
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rning the wants of the Indians; but 
they had to follow their leader. 

They show at the Department of the In- 
terior a petition, sent in, a short time ago, 
by the Moqui Indians living near the Na- 
vajo Reservation. There are seven villages 
of those quiet, peaceable Indians withia 
an area of twenty miles, and it has at last 
dawned upon them that they are no longer 
obliged to live on the tops of the barren hills, 
the mesas, as the Spaniards called the pe- 
culiar, flat-topped elevations of land com- 
mon in that country, and which look like 
fortifications, they rise so abruptly from 
the level plain below. 

They would like to come down into the 
valleys, live near water and wood, and they 
have begun to cast longing eyes at the 
white man’s way of plowing and of mak- 
ing the earth pay back the labor ex- 
penied on it. It is pleasant to see a tribe 
begin to think of better ways of doing 
things. And their petition, of which two 
or three sentences are quoted below, is a 
pathetic expression of their feelings: 


** We see the white man’s plows and hoes, We 
have been thinking.” 

The grave simplicity of that last sentence 
is the key-note to the whole petition. They 
have evidently thought to some purpose, 
and they go on stating their needs, and ask 
for an industrial school where their chil- 
dren can learn. At the end are the sig- 
natures; the animal drawn in unsteady lines, 
with unaccustomed pen and ink, which is 
the ‘* totem ” of each gens. 

‘* White men have rather singular no- 
tions of what the Indian needs,” said a gen- 
tleman, who has been much among the 
Moqui Indians, with a twinkle of his eye. 

‘*We were at one of the Moqui villages 
strictly for ethnological purposes. They 
had nothing to gain or lose from us; so we 
saw them very unconventionally. I was 
amused to observe several barrels of dinner 
bells in a sort of rough storehouse, belong- 
Ing to one of the villages; and in another 
place were several cooking stoves, utterly 
useless to a Moqui. It would take more 
wood to kindle a fire, saying nothing of 
keeping it up afterward, than a Moqui 
woulu use to cook his whole dinner. Gov- 
ernment appears to have sent them 
anything that came to hand, under the 
impression that ~- nothing could come 
amiss. 

But it is to be hoped that the day of this 
sort of thing is at an end. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior is making a well-di- 
rected effort to buy a place for an industrial 
school near these Indians; and if they suc- 
ceed, they will establish a bit of practical, 
useful work, which will keep the Indians 
from turning to the Mormons for aid, and 
send them up a step nearer to civilization. 

The result of some of the best work 
among Indians has been that they are 
making the effort to work out themselves 
their own salvation. 

Tne ‘ evolution of autonomy” bas rather 
a heavy sound, and it would very much 
astonish several honest, simple-minded 
Omaha Indians who came here this winter, 
if they had been told that that was the 
name of their errand. The tribe received 
its lands in severalty two or three years 
ago; simply that and nothing more. 

‘* Leave them to themselves now,” said a 
wise woman, who had been among them 
and who knew whereof she spake. ‘* They 
will find out better than you can tell them 
what they want next.” 

She was right. They very soon found 
that they needed local self-government, a 
county formation, a jail and a school- 
house and a police to put down the men 
who were persistently naughty. 

They were great,six-foot fellows, vith Ro- 
man noses, long hair, and broad shoulders, 
striding about the streets to the astonish- 
ment of the small boy, who must, by the 
way, be in 4 state of perennial wonder; for 
there is almost always a party of Indians 
here on some errand or other to the Great 
Father. It was quite a shock to get into 
so modern a thing as an F Street horse car 
in the early twilight one day of last winter 
and find every seat taken, by blanketed, 
war-painted, silent Apache Indians. They 
had just been down to see the President, in 
their best clothes. It was such a grim 
company that one felt his hair rise under 
his hat, and involuntarily we listened to 





hear the war-cry sound above the noise of 
the ‘‘car rattling o’er the stony street.” 

To revert to the Omahas. They had also 
another need, so very modern, so very 
civilized, that one feels rather sorry to see 
the ‘“‘child of Nature” brought to that 
point, money, in order that he might get 
on faster. The money was their own; they 
were not beggars. The Government owed 
tbem a large amount, which it had been 
paying them yearly in small sums. They 
wanted it lumped and paid at once, so that 
each head of a family should have a rea- 
sonable amount to begin his spring work. 
They wanted bigger and stronger horses 
and better tools for their farms. ‘‘ The 
evolution of autonomy” comes to be very 
interesting when you see an aborigine 
actually figuring it out for himself. 

‘**The men got their money,” 30 said Mr. 
La Flesche, a full-blooded Omaba Indian, a 
clerk in the Bureau of Education. *‘‘ They 
got it, in two payments,” said he, a smile 
spreading over his face, Indian in feature 
and look, but in which the stolidity has 
come to be serenity, and a look of high 
breeding which white people, with their 
nervousness and self-consciousness, might 
well envy. 

The only servant class in this country is 
the public men, and it makes them almost 
defenseless in the matter of approachability. 
From the President down, secretaries, 
senators, members, must see the people 
who want to see them. 

In the Indian room of the Interior Depart, 


ment sits Commissioner Atkins, with only @ 
door between him and the hall. Outside, 
to be sure, sits a door-keeper, who probably 
would interfere if a wildly drunken man 
should attempt to enter; but before two 
o’clock in the day any persor, of whatever 
sex, age, Or previous condition of servitude, 
may turn the handle, walk in, sit down, 
and await his turn to tell his errand to the 
Commissioner. Mr. Atkins is a slender, 
dark-eyed, courteous man—one of the best 
appointments, it is whispered even among 
Republicans, that the new administration 
has made. 

To see him meet person after person and 
talk—talk with each one faithfully, even 
with incorrigible buttonholers—is a lesson 
in politeness; for all the while he is prob- 
ably wildly planning some way to get out 
and see the Secretary upon some important 
matter, and is wishing his visitor was at 
the bottom of the Red Sea. One or two 
seeretaries are also in the room, who might, 
one would think, serve as buffers, and give 
the Commissioner a chance occasionally to 
be at peace; but no, the people must see 
tha man himself. 

In one corner sits Miss Cook, with gray 
hair and a young face, by way of having 
an old head on young shoulders; a wise ar- 
rangement in the position which she has to 
fill. Some people have a gazetteer or an 
encyclopedia to which they can turn for 
reference. The Indian Bureau has Miss 
Cook. It is less work to ask her for infor- 
mation on any subject that you want to 
know about than to get down a big book 
and turn over leaves. 

So ends a sketch of some of the people 
most interested in Indian work here, which 
after all leaves without mention Miss Alice 
Fletcher, General Whittlesey and Mr. Ober- 
ly, the Superintendent of Indian schools, 
who has just been made one of the Civil 
Service commission. 

WASHINGTON, D, C. 


DACOITY IN BURMAH. 


BY J. N. OUSHING, D.D. 
MISSIONARY IN BURMA. 











Tue brief and almost bloodless campaign 
of Gen. Sir H. Prendergast last November 
ended in the surrender of the royal capital 
and the deposition of the notorious King 
Theebaw. The Burman monarchy collapsed 
without any struggle for existence worthy 
of mention. It was not long, however, be- 
fore irreaponsible bands of dacoits or rob- 
bers made their appearance. Towns in the 
districts along the Irrawaddi River, as well 
as in all parts of the interior of the late 
kiugdom, have been plundered and burned, 
and not a few of their inhabitants have 
been seriously maltreated or murdered. 
The evil spread quickly to Lower Burmah, 
although that country bad been long under 
English rule. Large towns, like Winba- 


dan, Kyaikto and Sittang, were consumed 
by fire. In parts of Pegu province, the 
granary of the country, where dacoities by 
large companies of men were prevalent, 
great damage has been done to the rice 
crops, because the people dared not reap 
them, and the over-ripe grain fell to the 
ground and was lost. It is estimated that 
over 16,000 acres of rice in the Shivaygyeen 
district alone have become a total loss in 
this way. Moreover, valuable European 
lives have been sacrificed in the attempts 
which have been made to put down the 
bands of robbers. 

The sudden outbreak, and the rapid and 
extensive spread of dacoity in both Upper 
and Lower Burmah has had the semblance 
of an outburst of patriotism to Western 
people unacquainted with Burman char- 
acter. The fact that a few princelings of 
royal blood, claiming to be aspirants to the 
throne, placed themselves at the head of 
some of the principal robber bands ren- 
dered the idea more plausible. But some- 
thing very different from patriotism was 
the chief cause of these social troubles. 
Had there been patriotic sentiment among 
the people there would have been some- 
thing worthy of the name of war; for the 
military preparations of the English gave 
due notice of the impending conflict to the 
Burmans. Nowhere was there any real 
resistance on the part of the people. The 
peaceable trading and agricultural classes 
had long hoped for the advent of English 
rule, and as soon as the changes of war 
made it safe, expressed their satisfaction at 
the new régime. The sovereigns of the 
House of Alompra, by their bloody and ex- 
tortionate reigns, had made the royal power 
a terror, and retained the sympathy and al- 
legiance of the official classes only, whose 
enjoyment of wealth and power depended 
upon the continuance of the monarchy. 
The large criminal classes, brougbt into ex- 
istence by long misrule, and often employed 
as the tools of an uprighteous despotism to 
accomplish its own ends, would naturally 
array themselves against the firm govern- 
ment of law and order which it was certain 
that the English would establish and main- 
tain, should they take possession of the 
country. The principal supply of men for 
the bands of dacoits has come from these 
classes; and it is evident that no motive of 
patriotism moved them, for they have at- 
tacked, plundered and burned indiscrim- 
inately peaceful Burman villages, which 
would have voluntarily supplied their 
wants and aided their efforts, had the in- 
habitants shared their sentiments. 


This dacoity is no new thing. Itis an 
evil uf long standing in Upper Burmah. It 
finds its root in a spirit of lawlessness 
which has been brought into existence and 
grown under the unrighteous misrule of 
despotic sovereigns, whose power was often 
too weak to make itself much respected far 
away from the capital. Men under ban 
for crimes and misdemeanors, or reduced 
to poverty and driven to despair by the ar- 
bitrary seizure of their possessions, or suf- 
fering helplessly under false charges 
trumped up against them for a purpose, 
naturally banded together and became the 
Ishmaelites of the country—men whose 
hands were against everybody else. In 
case of any local civil strife, companies of 
these men speedily appeared, not to side 
with either of the contesting parties, but to 
plunder both, if possible. In the tributary 
Shan principalities, where the Burman king 
frequently encouraged quarrels between 
rival princes, in order that his supremacy 
might not be endangered by the acquisition 
of too great power on the part of some 
feudatory, the character of these bands 
of robbers is indicated by the appellation of 
meng-mon, swarms of flies. Some years 
ago, the writer passed through the princi- 
pality of Ho Porg while two brothers were 
contending for its possession. Although 
the two hostile camps lay across the road 
that he must traverse, nO opposition was 
offered to his progress, but in each camp 
he was treated respectfully and earnestly 
warned to beware of the large companies 
of lawless men who had gathered from all 
parts of the ccuntry for dacoity. So terror- 
stricken were ti e people, that for nearly a 
day’s journey, the villagers not attached to 
either of the rival camps were hiding with 
their families in the forest. It has not 





been unusual for squads of these bad char- 





ee 
acters to cross the late British frontier into 
Lower Burmah, rob and murder travelers 
and escape again into the King’s territory. 
Indeed, so bold and frequent did these 
dacoities become in 1882—8, that the 
Indian Government feared that SOME cause 
of disaffection existed among the People 
and requested the newly appointed Chiet 
Commissioner, Mr. Crossthwaite, to in. 
vestigate the matter; but it was found that 
in almost all cases the offenders Were 
Upper Burmans. 

With such a large quantity of bad mate. 
rial among the population of Upper Burmah, 
it is not surprising that special Causes 
brought it to the front more prominently 
than usual. A serious mistake was made 
by the English military officials after the 
downfall of Mandalay. Large numbers of 
Burman soldiers were allowed to get away 
with their arms. Many of these men hag 
been dacoits, and were not disposed to give 
up the opportunity of preying upon th 
people. In the temporary cessation of 
trade and agriculture, many others, who 
had never belonged to the criminal classes, 
under the stress of poverty joined dacoit 
bands for the sake of immediate ‘subsis. 
tence. 

Even the result of allowing so many Bur. 
man soldiers to depart without being dis. 
armed, would have been very greatly neu. 
tralized had the proclamation of January 
1st been a clear and firm declaration of the 
end of the Burman monarchy, the estab. 
lishment of direct English rule, and the 
severe punishment of every dacoit cap. 
tured. Such was the character of Lord 
Dalhousie’s proclamation at the close of 
the Second Anglo-Burman war, and its 
effect was mo3t powerful in hastening the 
pacification of the newly annexed Pegu 
province. Instead of this policy, the proc. 
lamation of January only announced that 
the change would continue ‘‘ during Her 
Majesty’s pleasure.” To the Burman, this 
seemed to leave the future of the govem. 
ment of his country undecided. Som 
prince of the blood might be elevated\ 
the throne to rule independently, or under 
the control of a British Resident; or there 
might be a complete annexation to the 
Indian Empire of Great Britain. This 
uncertainty with regard to the future was 
a sign of weakness to the ignorant, credu- 
Jous Burman mind, which, from long tu- 
telage under an absolute despotism, fears 
and respects only the hand of power. It 
seemed a strong indication that England 
might not feel perfectly sure of being able 
to maintain her supremacy, notwithstand- 
ing the success of her arms. Every rest- 
less and turbulent person was encouraged 
todo his best to promote disorder, while 
those loyally disposed to English rule were 
unwilling to make themselves conspicu- 
ously loyal during the English occupation, 
which might, after all, prove to be only 
temporary. 

Even after the proclamation of January, 
had the military officials been allowed to 
carry out the complete occupation of the 
country and its pacification in theiz own 
way, the result would probably have been 
excellent. But the charge of the govern- 
ment of the couatry was passed over to 
political officials, who added to the uncer- 
tainty of the future created »y the ambigu- 
ity of the proclamation, the grievous 
error of attempting to rule through the 
Hlootdaw, the supreme court of the late 
King, composed of his four great ministers, 
at the head of whom was the infamous 
Taingdah Mingyee, the blood-stained 
wretch who superintended the horrible 
massacre of the Royal Family in 1879. As 
well might the Ethiopian be expected to 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots, 28 
the Hiootdaw which was so deeply imbedded 
in the insincere, corrupt, cruel traditions 
of the past, to come into sympathy with 
the integrity, impartiality and justice that 
characterize the spirit of English rule. 
While the Hlootdaw was understood to 
govern the country in behalf of the Queet 
Empress, it was nothing but a center of 
anti-British intrigue, which was very effi- 
cient in thwarting the aims and efforts 
of the English officials. This was 30 ad- 
vantage and an incentive to those ready 
for dacoity. Near relatives of members of 
the Hlootdaw were known to be acting # 
members of dacoit bands. Information of 
proposed movements of British troops 748 
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given to the dacoits, so that not a few of 
White’s most carefully planned 
itions failed of success. The source of 
the intelligence given was ultimately 
traced to members of the Hlootdaw , and 
the discovery led to the arrest and deporta- 
tion of the Taingdah Mingyee and the forced 
resignation of his colleagues. How it was 
su that such an utterly corrupt court, 
presided over by @ man who, in King 
Theebaw’s time, was known to be the pro- 
tector and patron of the dacoit leaders that 
ravaged many districts during his royal 
master’s reign, and was the medium by 
which not a few of them received amnesty 
and entered the King’s service on the 
approach of war with the English, would 
govern the kingdom in tbe interests and 
according to the wishes of the British Gov- 
eroment, is hard to understand. But the 
experiment was tried, and the result was 
an immense impetus given to the progress 
of lawlessness, robbery and murder. 

With the overthrow of the Hlovtdaw, and 
thesecond proclamation declaring the estab- 
lishmeat of direct Eaglish rule, the condi- 
tion of affairs began at once tu change for 
the better. Minhla, Pagan, Mingyan and 
Mandalay, under the direct administration 
of British officials, have become quiet, the 
inhabitants following their ordinary voca- 
tions and paying taxes. The Engiish Gov- 
eroment is taking hold of the suppression 
of dacoity in other districts with a firm 
hand. More troops have been sent to 
Burmah,and the pacification of thecountry, 
though difficult, is only a matter of time. 

Nothing of a religious element has 
appeared in connection with the operations 
of the dacoits, except in a few instances in 
Lower Burmah. One of King Theebaw’s 
proclam ‘tions calied upon the people to 
rise and fight for the Buddbist faith; but 
there was no perceptible response to the 
appeal. In Lower Burmah several of the 
leaders of dacoit bands have been Shan 
Buddhist priests who have manifested their 
hatred of Christianitv by special efforts to 
burn Christian Karen villages, and treat 

the Bible and other religious books with 

peculiar contumely. Their course, however, 
has been exceptional. The actors in the 
turbulence and violence which have so 
seriously affected the peace and prosperity 
cf Burmah, have not been moved thereto by 
patriotism or religious zeal. The love of 
lawlessness and the thirst for plunder, 
which there seemed to be an opportunity 
of gratifying with impunity, are the strong 
forces that have prompted them to action. 
APRIL 28TH, 1886. 





THE STATISTICS OF POPULATION. 
SEX, AGE, INFIRMITIES, ETC. 


BY RICHMOND MAYO SMITH, 


ProrrssoR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIAL 
ScIENCE IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


A country is not prosperous because it 
hasalarge population, nor in proportion 
to its population. Neither are we yet suf- 
ficiently imbued with the Malthusian doc- 
trine to assert that, because a population is 
humerous, it is necessarily wretched. Be- 
fore we decide this question we must con- 
sider subtler conditions, which govern and 
control the relations in such a way as to 
make the nation weak or powerful, and the 
individual member of the nation happy or 
miserable. These subtler conditions are in- 
nhumerable; they are political, economic 
and of a general social character, and to 
elucidate them is the practical object of 
social, political and economic science. 
Lying beneath them are certain general 
relations affecting the happiness and 
prosperity of a community, which are re- 
vealed to us only by statistical science. 
With some of these I propose to deal in the 
present paper. We shall have here some of 
the curiosities of social statistics; and, al- 
though it is not always easy to see exactly 
how the relations here shown affect society, 
yet it cannot be doubted that they do so to 
& greater or less extent. 

The most obvious distinction of popula- 
tion is thatofsex,and priori we might ex- 
pect to find the sexes equally numerous. 
We find, as a matter of fact, that this is not 
true, that one sex predominates; and thus 
is revealed in an interesting way the 
Working of some of the most powerful 
Social forces, 


the number of females to 1,000 males in 
each country of Europe. 


In Eng. and Wales... 1,054 In Hungary...... 1,002 
WSR cece ccsecs 1,096 “ Switzerland... 1,046 
ce 1,044 “ Russia......... 1,028 
oe 1,067 * France........ 1,00g 
af SE 1,036 *‘ Belgium....... 995 
“ Denmark......... SARS «Ts cccicsse 989 
© Betiané. ....coocce 1,029 ‘ Servia......... 940 
* Germany.......... 1,039 ‘“ Greece......... 933 
© BREE, 200 ccesses0 1,041 AJ] Europe....... 1,021 


In most of the countries of Europe 
there is an excess of females over males. 
The reasons for this excess are easily given 
—viz.: emigration, which carries off more 
men than women, and the fact that men 
suffer more from war, accident, vice, and 
crime—inofluences unfavorable to human 
life. Some of the differences between 
countries may also be explained in this 
way, as that between Germany, where there 
is very active emigration, and France, 
where there is scarcely any. But some 
differences are inexplicable. Thus Scot- 
land has a much greater excess of women 
than Ireland, although emigration is less; 
and Russia than Hungary, although the 
two couatries are in a very similar stage of 
civilization. Finally, why do the countries 
on the Mediterranean show an excess of 
males instead of an excess of females? 
Some statisticians have tried to formulate a 
general law, that, as you progress from 
north to south, the excess of females tends 
to disappear. Buta very slight examina- 
tion of the above table shows that there is 
no such geographical arrangement ; and 
this attempt only illustrates the difficulty 
of reaching laws in social science. 
If, now, we turn to this country, a differ- 
ent condition of things is revealed. In the 
United States as a whole there are only 965 
wooen to 1,000 men, showing the effect of 
the immigration from Europe. But in 
New England and the Eastern States gen- 
erally, there is an excess of females, from 
exactly the same reason as in Europe— 
namely, emigration; and in the Southern 
States there is also an excess from natural 
causes. On the other hand, in the West- 
ern States and the territories, there is 
always an excess of men; in Colorado, for 
instance,there are 1,000 men to 504 women. 
How suggestive these figures are of the 
movements in population,and how express- 
ive of the social changes which are going 
on in old or new countries! One author 
believes that where these inequalities exist, 
Nature tries to restore the balance; and he 
shows that while in France, immediately 
after the Napoleonic wars, there were 1,058 
women to 1,000 men, now there are only 
1,008. 
Much more important for social prob- 
lems is the distribution of popu lation ac- 
cording to age. A nation to be strong 
must have a large portion of its population 
in the vigorous ages of manhood. Oa the 
otherj hand, if it is growing, the lower 
age classes—those of childhood—must be 
well filled; while, if we consider long life 
a blessing, the upper schedules should not 
be empty. The following table shows how 
population is distributed (pro mille) ac- 
cording to age in the four great countries 
of the world. 


brought out in these tables. 
shows the large number of births, and 
probably also the effect of emigration in 
diminishing the middle-age-classes, and 
increasing the lower ones. In the United 
States we have well-filled lower age classes, 
due to a large number of births, and well- 
filled youthful and middle age-classes up 
to the age of forty, due to immigration. If 
we were to separate the native and foreign 
born in the United States, we should find 
that the former were very, heavily repre- 
sented in the lower age classes, and the latter 





For instance, the following table shows 


Germany England France U. 8. 
Age. 1880. 1871. 1872, 1880, 
0—5 139 135 93 138 
5—10 114 119 91 128 
10—15 108 107 87 114 
15—20 93 96 84 100 
20—25 86 88 83 102 
25—30 13 78 72 86 
30—40 130 128 139 127 
40—50 104 101 126 90 
50—60 80 73 104 60 
60—70 53 47 72 36 
70—80 21 22 36 15 
80—90 4 5 7 3.5 
Over 90 0.4 0.4 0.5 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Various national characteristics are 


Germany 


the fact that immigration is made up large- 
ly of full-grown men and women; but it is 
also due to the fact that the children of 
these immigrants, if they are born after 
their parents have settled in this country, 
are classed as native born. France occu- 
pies a peculiar position, showing a-very 
small proportion of children and a 
large proportion of middle-aged and old. 
This would seem to indicate a prosperous 
condition of affairs; for the unproductive 
and dependent element is reduced to the 
smallest proportion. But, by such a small 
representation of the lower age-classes, are 
we not weakening the base of the pyra- 
mid and endangering the future of the 
country? If there are so few children 
now, where is the next generation of men 
and women to come from? If we compare 
the prospects of France, in this respect, 
with those of her great rival, Germany, 
there is room for very sinister predictions. 
Nature desires strength; but in order to 
secure strength she also desires abundance. 
This age classification meets us in many 
directions. It is of great economic impor- 
tance; for the vigorous must support the 
children and the aged. The proportion in 
the military ages is of great interest in such 
countries as Germany and France; the 
school age interests the department of edu- 
cation; then those in the voting age, the 
marriageable age, etc. Cities are like coun- 
tries with a large immigration of adults. 

A third way in which the population may 
be analyzed is in respect to that proportion 
which, on account of its infirmities, is a 
burden to the community at large. These 
are the blind, the deaf-mutes, the idiotsand 
the insane. 

It is very difficult to get accurate statis- 
tics here; for oftenit is the effort of friends 
to conceal these unfortunates or to deny 
their infirmities. This is especially true of 
the last two classes. So far as we can get 
statistics they are as follows: 

Out of 100,000 inhabitants there are: 





Deaf 

In Blind. Mutes. Idiots. Insane. Total 
ere 105 74 65 99 343 
Germany...... 87 96 139 410 
Great Britain. 98 57 129 178 462 
Norway 136 119 185 532 
Sweden 80 102 89 176 = 407 
Belgium - - 45 50 92 266 
France.. - 88 62 114 146 405 
United States. 96 66 152 182 496 


The general result of this table is start- 
ling. In civilized countries nearly one- 
half of one per cent. of the population is 
thus confessedly unfitted for the duties 
and burdens of life. Outside ofthese there 
must be a large number, whocither escape 
official observation or who are only partly 
incapacitated in these respects. The com. 
parison between different countries is also 
startling, but co nclusions must be accepted 
guardedly on account of the insufficiency 
of the statistics. Italy shows an extraordi- 
nary number of Llind; Germany, of idiots, 
probably due to that curse of South Ger- 
mapy and Switzerland, cretinism. In Great 
| Britain and the United States insanity ap- 
pears to be very prevalent, which accords, 
I believe, with medical experience. Some 
ofthe numbers are inexplicable, such as 
the relative position of Norway and Bel- 
gium in the totaJs, and are probably due to 
differences in the methods of gathering the 


statistics. 

The further study of the statistics of 
these uufortunates has a pathetic interest. 
In Germany they have observed that idiocy 
is more frequent in the south than in the 
north and east; while insanity is more 
preyalent in the industrial West than in the 
quieter agricultural East. Idiocy decreases 
with advancing age, which simply shows a 
great mortality among these unfortunates. 
‘rhe same thing is true of deaf mutes, the 
number increasing up to the age of twenty, 
and then decerasing. Blindness, on the 
other hand, increases with age. All these 
unfortunates that are born with their mis- 
fortune, or upon whom it falls at an early 
age, are shut out from marriage, except 
the blind; and they are to a greater or less 
extent. Insanity develops much less fre- 
quently among the married than among the 
single, widowed ordivorced. In Germany, 
for instance, among the married there are 
only 59.4 insane out of 100,000; while among 
the single, there are 111 out of 100,000. 
This is due in the first place to a process of 
natural selection; for often insanity is pre- 
ceded by traits of temper or mind which 
are repelling; but part of it may be as- 


the widowed is much larger (163 to 100,- 


single. 
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very thinly. This is doubtless due partly to 





cribed to the tranquility and restraining 
effect of family life; for the number among 


000) than among either the married or 


We have now analyzed those general 
characteristics which go to make up the 
strength or weakness of a population. 
The great movements are beyond our con- 
but these minor ones, such as the 
infirmities of the people, will, it is to be 
hoped, come more and more within our 


Fine Arts. 


THE OLD WATER-COLOR SOCIETY. 
BY WILLIAM ©. WARD. 


Tus loan collection of water-color drawings 
lately exhibited by the Royal Society of Painters 
in water-colors, at their gallery in Pall-Mal), 
consisted, with very few exceptions, of works 
by deceased members of the Society. Founded 
in the spring of 1805, the Society has included 
among its members all the greatest English 
water-colorists who have flourished since that 
date, with the one exception, indeed, of the 
greatest of all—Turner ; and the exhibition was 
consequently, that exception taken into account, 
adequately representative of the best English 
work of the century in a branch of art in which 
English painters have always held their own 
above all rivalry. 

The practice of the early executants of what 
used to be called “‘ steined drawings” was well 
illustrated by a number of works from the 
hand of William Havell, one of the origina 
members of the Society. This method, com- 
monly employed by water-color artists of the 
last century, and the commencement of the 
present, was briefly as follows: A careful light- 
and-shade drawing was prepared, usually in 
Indian ink, with the occasions] addition of 
Indigo in the more distant parts. Over this 
preparation was laid a wash of pale yellow, for 
the purpose of obtaining a general warmth of 
tone ; and finally, the local tints were applied, 
also in thin washes, and in a very subdued 
style of coloring. There is a certain charm and 
quiet harmony about many of the drawings pro- 
duced upon this system which render them 
more pleasing than much work of wider scope 
and of more recent date, At the same time, a 
system thus restricted necessarily induced a cer- 
tain monotony, especially in point of color, the 
removal of which we owe largely to ‘the genius 
of Thomas Girtin, certainly the greatest of our 
water-color painters down to the close of the 
eighteenth century, and even at the present day 
to be reckoned among the most eminent of the 
English school. Girtin’s work, however, was 
» decidedly in advance of his time, the old Indian- 
ink method being still adhered to, in all its 
severity, by most of his contemporaries and im- 
mediate successors. Two interesting drawings 
by Girtin were included in the exhibition, al- 
though the great artist himself was not a mem- 
ber of the Society, having, indeed, died at the 
early age of twenty-nine, some two years before 
its foundation. 

Among the artists who flourishec in the early 
part of the present century, and whose work 
was here represented, two of the most promi- 
nent were John Varley and John Sell Cetman. A 
small drawing uf Framlingham Castle, by the 
latter, was surpassed by few in the room in 
beauty of color and poetry of sentiment. The 
gray walls of the cld building towered in the 
middle distance against an evening sky, while a 
charming touch of bucolic sentiment was con- 
veyed by the introduction of a herd of cattle, 
proceeding leisurely cver the russet meadows 
toward the foreground. Cotman was a distin- 
guished painter in oils as well as in water colors, 
and one of his productions in the former medi- 
um (a fine sea-piece with fishing boats, remark- 
able foc its breadth of style) is nowin the Na- 
tional Gallery. 

Varley was represented by an interesting col- 
lection of his drawings, comprising examplcs of 
his early and late manners, but including none 
in which his remarkable powers were displayed 
to the fullest advantage. One of the founders 
of the Water-Color Society, and a landscape- 
painter of unmistakable genius, this extracrdi- 
nary man combined the pursuit of astrology with 
that of art, and even went the length of prac- 
ticing as a professional astrologer, casting na- 
tivities and coneulting the stars on behalf of 
his clients, and accepting regular fees in return 
for his predictions, all in perfect good faith and 
with a sincerity beyond suspicion. He was aa 
intimate friend of William Blake, in whose 
strange visions he was a literal believer, and 
who executed, at Varley’s request, that series of 
visionary portraits known, by fame at least, to 
every admirer of Biake. Varley’s landscapes 
are distinguished by genuine poetic feeling, and 
those of his earlier period charm by their simplic- 
ity of manner and purity of coloring. His later 
works are more confused in handling; but still 
attractive in color and sentiment. 

Some striking and picturesque drawings by W. 
Scott recalled, both in execution and in coloring, 
the style of Peter De Wint. By De Wint himself 
there were several beautiful drawings, but not 
generally of the first importance, and his great 
contemporary, Samuel Prout, was also but mod- 
erately well represented. On the other hand, I 
have seen no finer examples of David Cox, and 
especially of his last and best period, than some 
ip this exhibition. One or two of them, such as 

“The Skylark,” and ‘‘ Changing the Pasture,’ ’ 
are among his best known and most admired 
works ; and others, as, for instance, that entitled 
‘‘Haymaking,” a superb mountainous scene 
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in no respect inferior to those for breadth, vigor 
and freshoess of coloring. 

Of J. F. Lewis were to be seen some excellent 
examples, prominent among them the ** Encamp- 
ment in the Deeert,” of which Mr. Ruskin wrote 
in such enthusiastic terms of eulogy on its first 
exhibition by the Old Water-Color Society in 
1856, An English traveler is represented reclin- 
ing in the shel:er of his tent, under the heat of 
a cloudiess African sky, Arabs and Negro at- 
tendants surround him, and in the background 
rise the barren steeps of Mount Sinai, the wide 
waste of scorching sand and burning rock being 
relieved only by the scanty fohage which grows 
about a small hamlet in the middle distance. 
Intense finish and fidelity to Nature are quali- 
ties which, in works of art, have always pos- 
seesed a remarkable fascination for Mr. Ruskin— 
a fascination which, 1 hope it is not presumptu- 
ous to suggest, appears at times to blind him a 
little to the lack of higher artistic merits. Now 
Lewis's ‘*Encampmeat” is finished to a degree 
of minutenees which throws into che shade the 
most painfully elaborated work of the pre-Ra- 
phaelites ; in t:utn to Nature, moreover, it is no 
doubt irreproachabije, and in facial character 
and expression perfectly successful. But the 
painting is hard, ger, and deficient in 
charm; there is no evidence in it of the ease 
and enjoyment which are inseparable from really 
great painter’s work ; and the coloring, however 
true, is not per se delicious, The artist was one 
of the most accomplished draughtsmen of recent 
times. His etchings of animals are in the high- 
est degree masterly, and superior to anything 
else of the kind that { have seen. His Spanish 
skevches, lithographed by himself, are not less 
admirable, distinguished by a breadth and a 
swift decision of touch which remind one at 
times of Velasquez. But excellence in drawing 
does not of necessity imply excellence in paint- 
ing, and Lewis’s finished work in color is con- 
stantly injured by the same detects as the “ En- 
campment,” a hard, dry manner, and an un- 
pleasing excess of elaboration. 

In striding contrast to such work as the above 
were the numerous superb drawings by William 
Huat, exhibited by the Society. Hunt was one 
of the most delightful and accomplished masters 
of watkr-color painting of tne English School. 
Hus ravge of suvjects was limited and unambi- 
thous—flowers, fruit and still life, varied with 
studies of rustic figures, and occasional bits of 
qaiet, homely landscape. But his treatment of 
these sutjects was such as to place his perform- 
ances in the highest rank of works of art. His 
coloring 18 glorious, and every touch of his pen- 
cul displays toat delight in the work itself which 
is & distinguishing attribute of the greatest 
artists. Among the most important of his pro- 
ducnons here ¢xhitited, were the two weil- 
kaown drawings entitled ‘The Attack” and “The 

Detea:.” ‘Ihe former represents a young coun- 
try lad seated at a table, aud making vigorous 
onslaught upon a large pastry. In “The De- 
feat” two fragments of bone laid upon the table 
are all that remain of the repast, while tlie boy, 
overcome by his prolonged exerticn, has fallen 
asleep in hischair. In addition to tne artist’s 
never-failing beauties of color and texture, these 
drawings dispisy that charm of quiet huwor, 
which so frequeutly enlivers his work of this 
class. Hunt's unrivaled ckill in the painting of 
ficwers aud iruit was thown in various €xqui- 
site ttle works, amor g which a study of prim- 
roses, growing wild upon a mossy bank, remains 
especialy in My MeMory, as an instance of the 
most pericct conceivabie success in rendering 
the fresh bloom, the grace and mystery of these 
lovely flowers of spring. 

Hupt’s rural grace and simplicity are shared, 
although with far feebler executive powers, by 
an artist of cur own day, Mra, Allingham, one 
of the most des rvedly popular of living mem- 
bers of the Old Water-Color Society. A collec- 
tion of her drawings, illustrating old Surrey 
cottages, is at present on view at the Fine Art 
Bociety’s Gallery in New Bond Street, and will 
amply repay, with feelings of genuine delight, 
the attention of all who love Natare, or who are 
capable of appreciating delicate and graceful 
workmanship. But while the * counterfeit pre- 
sentments” of these picturesque old cottages 
are daily attracting admirers, the originals 
themselves are fast disuppearing from the face 
of the earth. In the introductory note to Mrs. 
Alingham’s catalogue, a melancholy picture is 
given of the barbarous and wholly unnecessary 
destruction of these remnants of Old England, 
which is being carried on from day to day. 
Their homely comfort, their picturesqueness, 
their historic interest, are ruthlessly disregarded 
to make way for the meanness and dreariness of 
modern, cheap masonry; por have the jobbing 
Vandals, in the majority of cases, the excuse of 
decay to plead. The stout timbers and solid 
work of most of the cottages would last prob- 
ably five times as long as the wretched stuff with 
which they are supplanted. ‘“‘{t would, per- 
haps, be a low estimate,” says the catalogue, 
** that two thousand ancient cottages are now 
disappearing in England every twelvemonth, 
without trace or record left; many that Shakes- 
peare might bave seen, some Chauccr ; while the 
number ‘done up’ is beyond computation.” I 
wake no apology for referring, in an American 








journal, to this painful subject, since I know 
that American vimtors to this country, as a rule, 
take as.much interest in the remains and records 
of Old England as we ourselves. 

RicuMonND, SuRREY, ENGLAND. 


Biblical Research. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT MANU- 
SCRIPTS 
IN THE PALATINE COLLECTION OF THE 
VATICAN. 











BY PROF. BENJ. B. WARFIELD, D.D. 


StupeNnts of the New Testament text will re- 
member the scorn with which the Abbé Martin, 
in 1884 (when he published his ‘Description 
Technique of Greek MSS. of the New Testament” 
found in the Paris libraries), laughed at the 
critics who had gone on year after year, and 
age after age, repeating each other’s hsts, end 
never looking for themselves into the libraries to 
see what manuscripts might realy be there—or 
even in the official catalogues. It was certainly 
startling tosee him “look into the libraries,” and 
find seventy or eighty new manuscripts not hith- 
erto placed in catalogues of N.T. codices. Some- 
thing of a similar moral can be read from what 
has just happened with reference to the Palatine 
MSs. of the Vatican on the publication of Mr. 
Stevenson's catalogue of the Greek MSS. of that 
collection (Rome, 1885). We translate a notice 
of Stevenson’s catalogue from the pen of the 
veteran pa)wographer, Dr. Von Gebhardt, printed 
in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1886, 6, 
128, 129: 

The latest list of the Greek Manuscripts of the 
New Testament contained in the Palatine Collection 
(in Scrivener’s “‘ Piain Introduction,” etc., Ed. Ill, 
p. 672), exhibits only nine of them in all ; Stevenson’s 
catalogue, on the other hand, contains, apart from 
some swall fragments (in Codices I, 225 and 242), 
not fewer thantwelve. Tothe nine mentioned by 
Scrivener are added—namely: (1) A manuscript 
of the Pauline Episties from the tenth century, with 
Schoha (Cod. 10); (2) a manuscript of the Acts, 
Catholic Episties and Pauline Epistles of the 
twelfth century (Cod. 388); (8) a manuscript of 
the Pauline Episties with Scholia, of the 
eleventh ceutury (Cod. 204) We cannot under- 
stand how it has happened that heretofore the 
Palatine M anuscripts of the Gospels (for ali nine of 
Scrivener’s manuscripts are such) have been com- 
pletely catalogued, while the much rarer manu- 
Scripts Of the Acts and Episiies have been passed 
over. Another strange phenomenon meets us in 
this: that the dates, which 1t has been custumary to 
assign Wo the nine Codices heretofore known, agree 
Wilh those given mm the new catalugue only in a 
single case (Cod, 169—hyv. 150). The most marked 
differences ccncern Codd, 5=—Evv. 146, 156—Epv. 
148, 220 —Epv. 151. These are assigned by the new 
catalogue to the 10th, 11th and beginuing of the 
luth ceplury retpectively ; according to the usual 
dating they belong to tne 12tb, 13tb, and 11th cen- 
tury respectively. On whose authority the earlier 
dating reste, the present wiiter cannot say with 
certainty (birch and Schojz?). In favor of the new 
catalo gue here, speaks the circumstance that its 
date bas been as3.gned mm concert with one of the 
most learned of Greek palwographers, the so lately 
dead Charlies Graux (C/. * Pracf.” p. XXXIV 9q.). 

So far Dr. Yon Gebhardt. But had he looked 
at the appendix to Scrivener’s Ediuon III. (pp. 
x1x—xxx) he would have found on p. xxiv at 
No. 247 of Acts and 295 of Paul, **Palatino- Vat- 
icano,” 38, but assigned to Saec. XI, instead of 
Sacc. XLL. ;on p. xxv, at 327 of Paul, * Palatino- 
Vat,” 10, assigned to Sacc. X. ; and at 328, **Paia- 
tino- Vat.” 204, also assigned to Saec. X. ; inatead 
of XI. He would also bave found on p.xxii, Nos. 
710—718 inclusive, nme farther *Palatino- Vat.” 
codices of the Gospels (all with commentaries 
except 716, which has a catena); on xxiv at No. 
258, another ‘**Patatino- Vat.” cod. of Acts and 
Episties (with commentary); on p. xxv at Nos, 
329 and 330 two more of Paul (with commen- 
taries); and on p. xxvi, No. 119, one of the 
Apocalypse (with commentary). Four **Palatino- 
Vat.” service books of the Gospels (Noe.397—400) 
are noted on p. xxix also. The diligence of 
Dean Burgon has here surpassed that of the offi- 
cial cataloguer himself—if we are to suppose 
vhat Dr. Von Gebhardt has not passed over any- 
thing mentioned by Stevenson. Dean Burgon’s 
Evangelistary 397 is (or at least includes) the 
fragment mentioned by Von Gebbardt ** Palatino- 
Vat.” 1, but the other two iragments, 225 and 
242, do not seem to appear in Burgon’s lists. 
It Sievenson, therefore, has catalogued no less 
than 12 codices besides these fragments ; Scriv- 
ener-Burgon give us eighteen of the Gospeis, 
two of Acts and Catholic Epistles, five of Paul, 
and one of the Apocalypse, or twenty-five sep- 
arate manuscripts in all. To these they add four 
service books; and if, now, we count 
the three fragments mentioned by Von Geb- 
hardt, and apparently not included in Scriven- 
er, we attain areal totel of thirty-two bipiical 
codices in this library. This is subject toa 
possible deduction of one, from the doubt aa to 
whether Evangelary 397 1s, or only includes the 
fragment mentioned by Yon Gebhardt. Dean 
Burgon says: ‘397, ‘ Palatino-Vat.,'1. Also $s 
fragment in uncial writing.” Toe number is 
not preceded by the obelus ¢ marking the co- 
dex as an uncial; so that we presume the “ un- 





cial fragment” is additional and the service- 
book is not mentioned by Von Gebbardt. 

The whole business renewedly illustrates the 
confusion we are in as tothe contents of our 
great librarics, and makes us long for the sec- 
ond volume of Dr. Gregory's ** Prolegomena to 
Tischendorf,” in which we confidently hope to 
have lists given us which we can measurably 
trust as both correct and, for the libraries they 
cover, complete, 
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Sanitary. 
WATER SUPPLY. 


Tue progress which has been made in sanitary 
science and art can almost be measured by the 
prevailing sentiment as to the need of attention 
to the character of water supply. Water is so 
great a conveyancer for all the materials which 
supply the human system with force that its 
purity is more indispensable than that of any of 
the material whichit conveys. lt 1 true as to 
much of Jood that is taken into the system that 
digestion has the opportunity to act upon it so 
as to change its character before it 1s distriouted, 
It is weil known that the chemistry of the stum- 
ach often arrests decomposition, and may even 
partially neutralize the toxic properties of some 
substances. Bus water is so readily taken up 
by the absorbents that any seriously toxic mate- 
rials that it contains more readily make a pro- 
found impression upon the enure system, The 
clinical evidence in disease, and the study of its 
etiology, point to it as far more frequently the 
cause of fevers and of various forms of ailment 
than are either solid fouvgas or the ordinary air 
we breathe. Chemistry has long been busy in 
determining what ita most harmtul consutuents 
are. Its power of dissolving almost everything 
submitted to it, ita ability to carry in minute 
suspension such mu.titudes of particies, and its 
ready absorption of various gases with which it 
comes in contact, makes it as ready # convey- 
ancer in the outer world about us as it isim the 
inner world of our own bodies, But receutly 
this power of conveying disease has been sub- 
mite to still higher tests. Koch, Angus Smith, 
and others, early appreciated that the methods 
of biological in vestigaiion were applicable to the 
€xamination of potable waters, These methods 
have been so far applied that many now claim 
tnat no examination of water is complete unless 
it bas thus been studied in order to find out its 
relauon to the micropbyles of disease. These 
minuw pariic ulate m1c10-OrgaDlsms are OC» pabdle 
to some degree of identification and of submis. 
sion to the tsvot culture experiments. Evidence 
has been increasing that various forms of intes- 
tinal disturbance are owing to septic non- 
specific psrtcies contained in water; that dys- 
entery has this as its most usual exviting cause ; 
that diphtheria not infr quently arises therefrom 
and that malaria in- all its varied forms is as 
much deperdent upon impure water as upon im- 
pure air. 

However dangerous filth-sodden soils may be, 
as sources of foul air, they are still more so as 
the s ources of foul water. Thisleads very many 
cities to setk for a pure water supply before they 
are able to rejiueve the ground from the soakage 
of cesepools by the construction of sewers- 

While the two are related to each other, it is cer- 
tainly wise to make sure of a good water supply, 
even if it cannot be at once accompanied by a 
sewer System. in cities weils are always extra 
haza rdour, unless at such depihs as to be beyond 
the reach of surface contammation. We hear 
much about the pollution of rivers; but these 
stand a far better chance to recover themselves 
than do polluted wells. The free and open air, 
the dissolved oxygen, the currents and the flow, 
the vegetation on the banks or in the sireams, 
and the various forms of minute animal hfe will 
often do much to recover and refresh water 
which hes been, to some degree, fouled. But 
the superficial city well, away from the light and 
the open air, with a constant supply from soil 
filled with decomposable organic material, has 
no such facility for refreshment. Hence it is 
that books on hygiene and practical medicine 
abound with instances in which a single well 
has become a source of serious or fatal disease. 
Nature at length fails in her conservative 
attempts, and, having reached the limits of en- 
durance, the well itself b the receptacl 
of befouled water. Thus we have known wells 
once excellent, by reason of some change in sur- 
roundings or some fissure in,underlying strata, 
or some special pollution of the upper soil, sud- 
denly to become a peril to the neighborhood. 
Invention bas recently been very fertile in de- 
vising plans for the securement of a cheap and 
abundant supply of pure water. Ite first efforts 
have been in improvements upon old methods. 
Watersheds, and the relation of the soul as filter- 
ing material, are now very clearly determined, 
Where rivers or lakes are used, it is not difficult 
to ascertain beforehand their availability, and to 
guard them from contamination. Not infre- 
quently a series of springs in some country dis- 
trict are #0 protected and connected as to in- 
gure a good supply, The plan adopted at 
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Princeton, N. J., was an excellent one, and has 
secured for that borough a most excellent water 
supply. 

The care of water in pipes and reservoirs ae 
attracted much attention, because too often the 
water in these has been found to be not 80 good 
as that in the source of supply. The causes of 
these changes have led to a more carefy] con- 
struction of pipes and reservoirs, to mathods of 
mechanical aeration and to such distribution ts 
prevents any special exposure to foul air, 

Yo recent method of water supply has inter. 
ested us so much as the use being made of the 
various forms of driven and bored wells, It is 
now several years since such single wells came to 
be recognized as valuable, and especially ag 
available for armies in marching over arid, 
sandy plains. Much more recently have they 
been made available im village and city districts, 
It now seems probable that in many parts of the 
country they will become the chief reliance, 
They are fast muitiplying on the New Jersey 
coast. As similar geological formation exist 
in many parts of our land, they will become 
wildely distributed. Within a few days th 
water from the bored wells of Asbury Pay 
has been let into the main pipes, and thus the 
lower earth is sending its streams of water 
through the streets and into the houses of this 
city by the sea. A very interesting expemment 
is now being tried at Vineland. Anenterprising 
citizen has proposed to supply the entire city by 
connecting a series of wells with water- pipes, and 
by means of engines forcing it to such hights ag 
may be desirable. At one point he has put down 
within a radius of 300 feet eighty-two driven 
wells. These vary but little from fifty feet in 
depth. The last ones put down furnish a little 
fuller supply than the first, but each of them at 
least a bucket of water at the stroke of the pis- 
ton. Two that were put down over ninety feet 
failed to give much water. These others have 
been flowing long enough to test both quantity 
and quality,and seem to indicate that ata depth 
varying but httle in that locality, there are 
fountains and streams beyond the reach of any 
surface pollution sufficient for that city when all 
the rest of New Engiand shall have moved 
thither. Dry and dusty as the region is, pur- 
chasers can now secure the land with water 
privileges. If the plan succeeds, it wili not only 
give a good supply of potable water, but provide 
for cheap watering of the streets, and for thataid 
to the fertility of vineyards and gardens which 
will greatly increase the growth of those early 
fruits and vegetables which even now are fur 
nished in no small quantaties. 

lt may be said in general that, teneath us, as 
well as above us, there is water enough and to 
spare, and that the people seem to be coming to 
the conclusion that it must be had in its purity 
for public and domestic use, 








Science. 


Tue entombed forests of by-gone epochs in 
the world’s history hold numbenless products of 
immense value to the human race, The siill of 
modern chemisis has drawn from the residues 
left in the distillation of gas from coal not only 
a series of most beautiful colors, rivaling, if 
possible, the glories of the blossoms of tropical 
forests, but a series of essences and aromatic 
oils as fragrant as the honey of the same flowers, 
thns bringing back from the grave, as it were, 
by chemical resurrection, the color and the 
fragrance of blossoms which never gladdened 
the senses of man. And now we have from 
coal tar another remarkable substance resemb- 
ling sugar, but said to be two hundred and 
thirty times sweeter, which promises to be- 
come an important rival of the best cane or 
grape sugar. It has received the name saccba- 
rine. It is a white substance which dissolves 
sparingly in cold water, and more rapidly in hot 
water, and crystallizes from such solutions 2 
short, thick prisms, Alcohol, ether, glucose, and 
glycerine are all good solvents, and thus sacchs- 
rine may be used to impart sweetness of taste 
to any of them. The taste of this new subd- 
stance is intensely sweet. One part will impart 
a very sweet taste to ten thousand parts of 
water. Hence,in many preparations, it may 
be used to replace sugar, and especially to 
heighten the sweetness of glucose, syrup#, 
cordials, It is remarkable that saccharine is 
without hurtful ¢ffects upon the human system. 
It appears to be innocuous. Taken into the sy® 
tem it is not changed in its composition, but is 
eliminated from the body unaltered. It thus is 
not butritive, like sugar. Experiments made in 
Germany by feeding it to dogs showed that, 
when ,fed in quanuty sufficient; to give the 
desired sweetness to food, it had no injurious 
effect whatever. It was then tried in bumaa 
stomachs, with the same result, As much a# five 
grames s day has been fed to dogs ae 
hurting them. This amount of saccharine 
equal, in sweetening power, to more than two 
and one-quarter pounds of sugar. In the — 
pitals at Berlin saccharine has been given 
diabetic patients as a substitute for sugar, 
out any inconvenience or injury. Such 
to whom all sugar is forbidden, may now safely 
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gweet food. Saccharine forms salts with 
oe taste. It is at present a costly sub- 
put may be considerably cheapened in 
panufacture, and will probably soon find its 


S among the commercial products of coal 


pisce 
tar 
So many accidents occur from ignorant 


reckless US€S of anything like a mushroom, 
hat careful people hesitate to use the numerous 
things in this class that are everywhere 
about them. Some wholly innocuous species 
are similar in appearance to some that 
yirulent, and may be let alone until those 
who would eat them become familar with the 
qstinctions. But there are some that are easily 
gistinguished from the dangerous ones; quite 
yw essily or more easily than the common mush- 
rom. Mr. Worthington Smith points out the 
Agaricus infundibuliformis as one of these. 
It is whitish, and has cup turned inside out, as 
jn the case of an umbrella inverted by the 
wind. The cup formed by the inversion re- 
curves @ little at the edges, and 98 one sees it 
slong grassy paths, has the appearance of a 
puge pale flower of some Convolvulus or “morn- 
ing glory.” With common care, says Mr. Smith, 
jtcannot be mistaken for any other species. 


School and College. 


Tue Archwological Institute of America is 
trying to raise $25,000 to buy a lot, erect a 
pbuilding and begin a fund for the salary of a 
permanent director for the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. A twoacre lot, val- 
ned at about $13,000, has been offered to tbe in- 
stitute. The Boston Committee has already 
collected ithe major part of the required sum. If 
an equal amount can be obtained in New York, 
a good beginning will be made for the perma- 
nent fund in addition to what is needed for the 
house. The English School founded subse- 
quently to the American, has already erected a 
permanent building upon Jand granted by the 
Greek Government. W.G. Marquand is chair- 
man of the N. Y. society. 











..»eZhe Union Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Maine, on May 8h, agreed to relinquish 
it claims upon the property of the Chicago 
University upon condition that the l'rustees of 
the University raise by snbecription $500,000 
cash before the Ist of April, 1587. This sum is 
tobe used partly for the purpose of lifting the 
ipurance company’s mortgage, which, with in- 

terest, DOW amounts to $200,000. The balance 

is for Current ¢xpenecs and to furnish to the in- 
stitutien an endowment of $150,000. In addi- 
tion to the half-million dollars a tund of $10,000, 
to be paid the insurance company as rent, must 
be mcured by the trustees before August last, 
1886, 


....Lhe leading article in the Boston Univer- 
sity Year Book is by Pres. Wm. F. Warren, and 
entitied ‘*All Roads lead to Thule.” ** Thuile,” of 
course, being the North Pole, the original seat of 
the human race, the Garden of Eden, according 
toDr. Warren. He finds the latest confirmation 
of this theory in the translation of the Aztec 
Bible, by the late Abté Braeseur de Bourbourg. 
President Warren answered the question of the 
perplexed antiquary, “Whence came this ice?” 
in a recent number ot THE INDEPENDENT. 


....At the close of its term the Presbyterian 
Seminary of the Northwest had one hundred 
students in attendance. Twenty-six graduated. 
The Board of Directors have changed the name 
to “The McCormick Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary.” The change is made in honor of the 
Munificence of its steadfast friend, C. H. Mc- 
Cormick, of reaper fame. 


+++.The pressing need of the Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, at Auburn, N. Y., is that of a 
fund to meet the general expenses. The gifts re- 
eelved by the seminary during the past few 
years have been mostly given for the ere.tion of 
buildings and the endowment of chairs and 
scholarships. The seminary also needs a larger 
library, 


+s..-The corner-stone of the Southern Uni- 
versity Building for the education of colored 
youth, was laid in New Orleans on May 8th. 
The institution is maintained by the State of 
Louisiana, exclusively for the education of 
young Negroes, 


+...The President hes offered the office of 
Inspector of Indian Schools, made vacant by the 
*ppointment of John H. Oberly to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, to Theodore Orendorf, of 
Springfield, 11, 


‘see The Union Theological Seminary of Vir- 
sinia, at Hampden Sidney, has a total attend- 
‘tce this year of fifty-two. The seminary is 
under the care of the Synods of Virginia and 
North Carolina, 


+++eGeneva College, at Beaver Falls, Penn., 
the control of the Reformed Church, has 
* total attendance this year of 154, Both sexes 


Personalities, 


Mr. GLApDsToNe’s strong face is in reality, as 
in his portraits, very deeply lined, though his 
eyes are as young as ever in their piercing keen- 
ness. He dresses in a quaint and ‘rather pecu- 
liar manner—black frock-coat,a vest opened low 
and displaying a broad shirt front, a high stand- 
ing coliar, with a black cravatcarelessly knotted, 
and dark baggy trousers. His seat is usu- 
ally in the center of the ministerial front bench, 
and seated on it through a debate, when his 
face is most colorless and unlifelike, he is apt to 
be most wide-awake. He hears everything, and 
is ready to answer everything. 


....The young ladies of the Northwestern 
University have ordered an oil portrait of Miss 
Frances Willard as a central ornament of the 
drawipvg-roum of the Woman’s College, It is a 
fitting tribute to a lady acknowledged the world 
over as a true and strong type of American 
womanhood, and who gave to the Woman’s Col- 
lege (as its first Dean) some of the best years of 
her early life, and the prestige of her name. 
Prof. Kate Beal, the efficient director of the Art 
School of the Northwestern University, has rc- 
ceived the order for the portrait, and will com- 
plete it before Commencement Day. 


....The death occurred, a few days ago, at the 
age of eighty-‘wo, of M. Marcas, a tailor and 
concierge, of the Rue de Babylone. The name 
of Marcas long ago struck the fancy of the 
novelist Balzac, who happened to see it on its 
owner’s shop front. BalJzac invested Marcas 
with the fanciful initial “Z,” and made him a 
character in *‘ Scenes de la Vie Politique.” The 
concierge was charmed with the compliment, 
and to the end of his days rotonly signed bim- 
self ‘*Z. Marcas,” but invariably appended to 
his signature the explanatory note, ‘‘ the hero 
of Balzac.” 


...-On the day before he sailed for one of his 
European tours, the late John Welsh chanced to 
look over the books of the Episcopal Hospital, 
at Philadelphia, and noticed that its debts 
amounted to $18,000. Two days later, when he 
wason the ocean, the managers rectived his 
check for the full amount of their indebtedness. 
He had made his address purposely uncertain, 
and their letter of thanks did not reach him for 
weeks, 


...-[t is not often that the artist’s pencil] has 
excelled Corot’s in rapidity. An intimate friend 
who was often a visitor in his studio at Ville- 
d’Avray, declares that the artist painted his 
best pictures in one day each, The same au- 
thority relates that he has seen Rousseau, Diaz, 
and Jules Dupré begin and finish one of their 
successful paintings within twelve hours. 


....According to a European journal, it is a 
fact that every living member of the families of 
Bourbon, Hapsburgb, Saxe, Coburg, Wittelsbach 
(Bavarian) and Braganza isa direct lineal de- 
scendant of one common (or rather uncommon) 
ancestress, Maria Theresa. 


....Jobn Ruskin having had an opportunity to 
discuss in a London paper ‘‘ How to give away 
£100,000,”says : ‘It happens at this moment that 
I don’t want to give away any of my money ; and 
what I want to be told is how [am todo good 
by keeping it.” 


....The ex-President of France, M. McMahon, 
when he became a bridegroom, and gave up pro- 
longed bachelorhood, married a sister of the 
Duc de Castries, whose death wasa real Par- 
isian social shock. 


....Rev. Dr. Playfair has received a long au- 
tograph letter from the Queen, very warmly 
thanking him for his attention and services dur- 
ing the late serious illness of the Duchess of 
Connaught. 


...-The thirteenth anniversary of Archbishop 
Corrigan’s consecration as a bishop occurred 
last week, and was sppropriately c:lebrated by 
the Roman Catholics of his diocese. 


...-Professor Sumner, of Yale College, is gain. 
ing his lost health through the beneficial atmost 
phere of Atlantic City. He «xpects to return 
to New Haven shortly. 


....Lady ,Mandeville presented Mrs. Mackay 
at a recent Court Reception. Mrs. Mackay’s 
ornaments were her famous sapphires, valued at 
$300,000. 


-.+-M. De Lesseps was welcomed back to the 
city of Paris with a public demonstration on the 
part of large crowds at the station and bis 
house. 


...-The rather hoydenish balls and private 
theatricals of the Princess Metternich have 
considerably agitated the Austrian court-circles. 


....The Duke of Braganza and his wife have 
secured the use of a magnificent Italian man-of- 
war for a cruise in the Mediterranean. 


.»eeThe eminent British naturalist, Mr. Wal- 
lace, will visit our country in October. He will 
lecture before the Lowell Institute. 


of Congress is Representative Anderson, of 
Kansas, 


..-. Queen Victoria’s birthday is at hand. The 
celebration of it will be general throughout the 


EL ibbles, 


..+All played out—Open air concerts. 











....-Remains to be seen—Any day at the 
morgue. 


...[t is the “‘ duck of a bonnev”’ that makes 
a young girl’s head swim. 


....The fashionable young man will beclothed 
so loudly this season that you can hear his pants 
in the summer. 


....A minister not long ago preached from 
the text, ‘*Be ye therefore steadfast.” But the 
printer made him expound from ‘*‘Be ye there 
for breakfast.” 


..+-The Rev. Phillips Brooks is said to exceed 
other men in horse-car politeness ; for, when he 
rises to accommodate the fair sex, he always gives 
seats to two ladies. 


....There are two things which I positively 
will not eat for supper,” said Gubbins. ‘‘ And 
what are they?” asked bis friend. ‘* Breakfast 
and dinner,” was the reply. 


.... Professor in astronomy: “Mr. J., can 
you tell me which constellation the sun will 
enter next?” ‘‘Can’t, sir.” Professor: ‘Cor. 
rect—the constellation of Cancer.” 


....-Barnum says he has wasted $5,000 on 
boomerangs. This is surprising, as it has been 
taken for granted that all the money invested by 
the great showman in boom harangues has re- 
turned big dividends. 


....'* Why were you not at church last Sun- 
day, Clara?” asked Amelia. ‘I couldn’t go; 
didn’t have anything to wear. 1 shall go next 
Sunday, if my sack is done.” ‘Oh! you sack- 
religious thing !”” 


....Some one has said that the Panama Canal 
will be completcd in the time allowed, because 
M. de Lesseps is ‘‘ moving heaven and earth” to 
accomplish that end. M. de Lesseps would get 
on faster, thougb, if he would move less heaven 
and more earth. 


....‘* Mamma, please read to me.” ‘‘No, my 
child, I can’t read to you; you have been t30 
naughty.” ‘* Well, I'll get Grandma to read to 
me then.” *‘ No, my cbild, I will not let your 
Grandma read to you.” ‘*’ Wby, Mamma, you’re 
a reguiar Knight of Laoor; you’re trying to 
boycott me!” 


...Zeno, the stoic, used the following method 
to convince his servant that he ought not to 
steal. ‘* Don’t whip me, master!” exclaimcd the 
map, a8 Zeno was about to punish bim fora 
theft. *‘It was fated that I should steal.” 
**And also that I should whip you,” answered 
the stoic, as he laid on the lash. 


...**Ma, haven’t I been a real good boy ever 
since you whipped me the last time for telling a 


whopper?” ‘ Yes, Billy, you have; a very good 
boy, indeed.” ‘And you trust me now fully, 
don’t you?” ‘Yes, my boy, fully!” ‘Then, 


Mamma, what makes you keep the preserve closet 
in the pantry locked all the time, just the 
same ?” 


.... Bones; “Mr. Johnson, suppose we were 
in the blue-room at the White House, and I 
should pull down two of the curtains, how much 
darker would it be?” Interlocutor: ‘ Really, 
Bones, I can’s tell. Well, how much darker 
would it be in the blue-room of the White House 
if you should pull down two of the curtains?” 
Bones: ** Why, two shades.” 


.... Mamma; ‘Now, Harold, you don’t want to 
stay at Bertie Hobbs’s house until his mother has 
tosend you home. There’s no use in making 
them tired of you. Mrs. Hobbs tells me she had 
tosend you home last night. Now, you'll re- 
member ; won’t you?” Harold: “On! yes. But 
say, Mamma, when shall I come?” Mamma: 
** Well, watch your time, and come just before 
she sends you.” 


.... Funeral Note.—A certain Austin landlord 
is a very diffusive sort of a man, much given to 
speaking before he thinks, He recently met 
Professor Shore, his new tenant. ‘* Good-morn- 
ing, Professor; good-morning. Glad to see you 
looking so well. How do you like the house?” 
** Very much indeed.” ‘* Glad to hear it; very 
glad to hear 1t.” ‘ Yes, sir; I like it. I hope 
to die in the house.” ‘I hope so, too. Glad to 
hear you talk that way.” 


....A German school teacher was instructing 
bis pupils how to act when the Grand Duke 
should pass through on the railroad, an event 
which was to occur next day. .‘‘ Remember, 
children,” said the pedagogue, “ that as soon as 
the train arrives you are to yell as loud as you 
can: ‘Long live the Grand Duke!’ until he 
leaves.” Next day when the Grand Duke 
arrived at the station, and graciously bowed 


children made the welkin weary by yelling: 
* Long live the Grand Duke until he leaves !” 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
ieee D. L., Ellsworth, removes to Perry, 
a. 











COATES, Arsent C., called to Oneonta, N. Y. 
CROCKER, H., Bristol, R. L., resigns, 
GILBERT, J. H., Sheffield, accepts call to Chico- 
pee Falle, Mass, 


HERR, J. D., D.D., Norwich, Conn., called to 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


POPE, Davi, Prairieville, Mich., resigns. 
SWARTWOUT, F. R., Greenwood, Ill , resigns. 
WRIGHT, J. G., Cochran, Ga., died recently. 


WAMBOLDT, W. W., Montgomery, Ala., called 
to Chattanooga, l'enn, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BARROWS, Joun O., inst. in Newington, Conn., 

April 29.b. 

BLACKMAN, V. W., called to become acting 

pastor at Nepaug, Conn, 

—— Ermer D., accepts call to Ridgway, 
enn. 

eas ig  perones M., accepts call to Gilmanton, 

CHITTENDEN, A. H., called to Ceredo, W. Va. 

CHUNN, Marx W., Yale Seminary, called to 

Lake Benton, Minn. 

CLARK, Epson L., Southampton, Mass., re- 

signs. 

COYLE, Joun P., New York City, called to 

North Adams, Mass, 

CROWELL, Zenas, Cornish, Me, accepts call 

to Kingston, Mass. 

DREW, James B., Sauk Center, called to Still- 

water, Minn. 

DYER, Atmon J., accepts call to Upton, Mass, 

GLEASON, Joun F., Norfolk, Conn., accepta 

call to Needham, Mass. 

HALL, Marty 8., Seward, IIl., resigns, 

HILL, Georae H., Pittsfield, N. H., resigns, 

HOUSE, Wix14M, Barrington, R. I., resigns, 

JONES, James A., Andover Seminary, acceptd 

call to Norridgewock, Me. 

JOSEPH, Witi1am, Andover, O., resigns. 

KELLEY, N. B., Brainerd, Minn., resigns, 

LINDSAY, Groreg, Pierre, Dak., resigns, 

RICHARDS, J. 8., Waterford, accepts call to 

Alfred, Me. 

THYGESON, H. E., Bangor Seminary, called to 

Pitiston, Me. 

TYACK, Tuomas, accepts call to Bethesda 

Branch of Ceutral ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WHALLEY, Joun, Richmond, accepts call to 

Middleville, Mich. 

WILSON, Witt1am, Thawville, accepts call to 

Dwight, Lil. Presbyterian Church unites, 

LUTHERAN, 

CAMPBELL, W. G., Everett, Penn., called to 

Concord, N. C. 

a, C., Liverpco], accepts call to Stillwater, 


LEMCKE, F. C. E., Rochester, accepts call to 
Germantown, Penn. 
MILLER, Geo. W., removes to Brooklyn, N. ¥, 
SCHROEDER, 8., Preston, Ont., accepts call to 
Renfrew Co., Ont. 
WAGNER, L., inst. pastor in Evansville, Penn, 
YOST, T. J., Clermont, removes to Knowers- 
ville, N. Y. 
ZOBEL, R. G., Philadelphia, Penn., removes to 
St. Paul, Minn, 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


CROWE, N.H., Scio, O., resigns, 
DILL, Artuur C., accepts call to Freedom, N. 
J 


EDWARDS, J., D.D., inst. pastor in Plymouth, 
Penn. 

GAILEY, R. R., Carrollton, O., resigns. 

GIBSON, J. T., Sharpsburg, Penn., resigns. 

GLOVER, C. P., accepts call to Ewing, N. J. 

HARRIS, W. E. B., Vevay, accepts call to 
Charlestown, Lad. 

HAYS, R., D.D., Still Fork, O., resigns. 

HOEY, N. 8., Mt. Washington, accepts call to 
Scottdale, Penn. 

HUTCHINSON, G. A., called to Memorial and 
Olivet cbs., San Francisco, Cal. 

LENINGTON, B., Brazilian Missionary, address, 
Jacksonville, LU. 

LITTLE, C. H., called to Englewood, N. J. 

MILLER, E. 8., Iola, Kan., accepts call to 
Crown Point, Ind. 

NUGENT, E. J., removes to Russell, Ia. 

POND, H. N., removes to Red Cloud, Neb. 

REED, James 8., Neosho Falls, accepte call to 
Chanute, Kan. 

RIHELDOFFER, J. G., D.D., St. Paul, removes 
to Redwood Falls, Minn. 

STENDELL, R., removes to Davenport, Ia. 

QUICK, James, Kingston, Tenn., resigns. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ADAMSON, W. 58., St. Paui’s, Philadelphia, 
Penn., elected rector of Emanuel ch., Geneva, 
Switzerland. : 

DeMILLE, J. H. H., accepts call to St. Thomas's 
ch., Hamilton, N. Y 

GASSNER, Grorce 8., Easton, Md., accepts 
superiutendency of St. Johniand, L. L 

MAXWELL, James L., becomes rector of Christ 
cb., Danville, Penn. 

PARKER, Octavius, Eugene, Or., accepts ap- 
pointment to St. Michael's, Norton Sound, 
Alaska. 

ROBERTSON, Cuarues F., Bishop of Mo., died 

* recently. 
STROB, Cuaruzs R., address, Dexter, Dak, 











8fe admitted on equal standing. 


eveeThe single ordained minister in the House 





: from the platform of the special car, the school 


WRIGHT, W. E., Somerville, N. J, accepts call 
to Omaha, Neb. 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MAY 23D. 
JESUS AT BETHESDA.—Joan V, 5—18. 








Notes,—“ A certain man was there.”—At the 
Pool of Bethesda. Verse 4, with the last clause of 
verse 3, is not genuine, and 1s not found in the 
best manuscripts, but was added to explain the 
troubling of the waters in verse7. It is not 
found in the Revised Version. Probably it was 
a popular notion that an angel troubled the 
waters; but it was probably an intermitting 
fountain.————“‘ His infirmity.”—We are not 
told what; but it was somethiog which did not 
allow him to move fast. **Wouldest thou 
be made whole?”—Of course the man wanted to. 
The question was asked in kindly sympathy, and 
to introduce the conversation. ** Ihave no 
man.”—Then he was poor as well as diseased. 
** Another steppeth down.” —From the porcb, 
down the steps which surround the pool.——— 
** Take up thy bed.’’—A rug or pallet, no frame 
or bedstead, and no bed-clothes.——-—“*It is not 
lawful.”—There is not in the Law of Moses any 
such prohibition. It is only forbidden to do 
any work on the Sabbath day. But the Jews 
made the law as strict as possible, so as to be 
sure not to breakit. A man could not carry 
any burden except his necessary clothes, A 
sick man could be carried on his bed, 
because that was a part of his clothes; 
but if he were well he could not carry his bed. 
So this man broke the strict Pharisaic law. 
** He that made me whole, the same said.”—No 
doctor or rabbi could have so much authority 
with him as the teacher who had healed him. 
** Wist not.”—It should be knew not, but 
the revisers were quite too conservative to make 
it good English. “* Jesus had conveyed him- 
self away.’’—Simply not to make too mach dis- 
play. His time was not yet come, and he did not 
wish to be forced now to decline the proffered 
kingdom, ** Sin no more, lest a worse thing 
befall thee.”—What ‘ould be worse than thirty- 
eight years of endurance of his painful disease? 
Perhaps nothing on earth ; only the punishment 
which comes with sinning.———“ The Jews 
persecute Jesus.”—it was always the same; the 
strict Jews, who were very careful about the 
Law, hated Jesus. It was the common people 
that loved bim.———‘' My Father worketh even 
until now, and I work.”—The point of the argu- 
ment is that if God the Father has not 
stopped his work, but otill watches it—and that, 
too, on the Sabbatn—it will be right for any- 
body else to do it. Doubtless Christ generally 
observed the Sabbath, so as not to excite any more 
prejudices than possible. But when it came he 
was not slow to defend himself from the Scrip- 
tures. Elsewhere he gives many other argu- 
ments why he was justified. The danger in his 
day was not toward looseness of observance, 
and so he fell afoul of the stricter Jews,——— 
** Making himself equal with God.”—He called 
God his Father in a different way from what he 
is a Father of other people. That made a con- 
venient occasion for expressing their hatred, 
but was hardly the reason. 

Instruction.—Every sick man wants to be 
cured. Butif it isa moral or spiritual disease 
men may be proud of it, and declare that they 
will never give it up. A proud man takes delizht 
in his pride. They call evil good. 

Sick men often have incurable diseases. But 
the disease of sin can be cured. It is in the 
man’s Own power to go to the Physician who will 
heal him. Christis always accessible. We have 
only to ask and live. 

The sick man complained that he had no man 
to help him. Perhaps he did not. Butsickness 
is apt to make people complaining. What right 
have those sick people to be fretful who have the 
whole houseful of their friends always ready to 
do all they can to help them? The grace of 
being a cheerful, contented invalid isa very 
choice one. 

Christ often asked faith ; here he only asked 
a willingness to be healed. How far are we 
willing to respond to Cbrist’s offer of salvation? 
Are we willing he should do what he can for us? 

Doing good on the Sabbath day is always in 
order. There can be no question about that, 
however much people may differ about Sabbath 
observance. 

Christ spent his Sabbath in going to the syn- 
agogue, and in healing the sick. The man who 
does not need to go to church, does not need so 
much as Christ needed. If all the best men 
need the strengthening of church-going, cer- 
tainly weaker men should not disdain it. 

Do not be always on the watch against other 
people’s shortcomings. Those Jews might have 
found sins of their own to criticise without find- 
ing fault with Jesus for healing a man, and tell- 
ing him to pick up bis blanket and go home. A 
conscience for other people is less important 
than one for ourselves, 

Every one who sins is in danger. Christ well 
said: “Sin no more, lest a worse thing befall 
thee.” He who sins does so at his risk, 

If Christ had lived in our times, perhaps, he 
would bave rebuked Shbbath-breaking. In his 
times that was not a common sin, and he re- 
buked excessive Sabbath-keeping. 


























Missions. 


Tue Roman Catholic authorities on the West 
Coast of Africa are becoming jealous of the in- 
fluence of the missionaries of the American 
Board at Bihé, and have sent padres, with long 
gowns, to the court of the King, as political 
agents. Their plan seems to be to form treaties 
with the native kings. A missionary institute 
for the training of priests for the interior is to 
be established at St. Paul de Loando. The mis- 
sion of the American Board in East Central 
Africa reports marked spiritual awakenings at 
two stations, Makodweni and Mongwe. At the 
latter station a growth of interest among the 
boys of the school in religious teaching has 
been noticeable for some time. Just before 
Christmas a fast was held and prayer offered 
for the conversion of young people, of whom 
a number were men in attendance from neigh- 
boring stations. At the close of the prayer a 
number of boys got up, and so anxious were 
they to be heard that several began talking at 
once, declaring their intention to renounce all 
sin and doubtful native customs and become 
followers of Christ. No fewer than forty-eight 
made public profession in this way. Since the 
meeting two more have joined the inquirers and 
scores are thinking seriously on the subject of 
salvation. Says one of the missioners: 

“All the boys have ceased to use tobacco; not 
because they were told to, but because their teach- 
ers do not use it and thinkit hurtful. They have 
abjured intoxicating drink and magica] medicines, 
and have pulled off their ear-rings and brass wires. 
This required no smali effort; but there has been no 
falling away. 

“We are slow to believe what our eyes behold 
because the converts know so very little of the tre- 
mendous responsibilities they have undertaken, and 
yet we know that, if they are determined, nothing 
shal] turn them back.” 

The same course has been pursued by the in- 
quirers at Makouweni. Mr. Wilcox writes from 
that station : 

“* Most of those who are now with us at this station 
have given up tobacco, hemp,drink, and ornaments? 
and say they have left forever their heathen friends 
with all their customs,and want to build houses on 
our premises, and learn and practice the customs of 
God’s people. Should you be in one of our meet- 
ings and hear them pray and testify, you might 
think we have had a Day of Pentecost. But you 
should know the whole truth. Converts here have 
just as much of the earthly element clinging to 
them as anywhere, and among the lew chosen ones 
there are doubtless the many who were merely 
called and who may only endure for a time, as is the 
case everywhere in the world. Among them alll 
do not see yet much poignant conviction of sin. 
But we have certainly great reason for encourage- 
ment in the fact that they show a disposition to 
obey the truth as fast as they receive it.” 


....In a letter written at the close of Febru- 
ary, Bishop William Tayior, of Africa, says, hav- 
ing begun two chains of missions toward the 
interior of the Dark Continent, he hopes during 
the present year to start two more. He says tae 
chief difficulty is at the beginning. After the 
way is opened, recruits can be sent yearly, with- 
out going in person to settle them. He enters 
into agreement with chief and people: 


“1, To select and import good preachers and teach- 
ers from America. 2. To pay their passage from 
America to——. 38. Tosecure and pay for the tovls, 
implements, and machinery requiredin founding an 
industrial school ; but beyond initiation into their 
work, I pay no money for the support or salary of 
any preacher or teacher whom I may appoint, tak- 
ing it for granted that the great chief and his people, 
are well ableto provide for the education of their 
children, and are not a lot of beggars expecting 
educated men and women to come al] the way from 
America to work for them for nothing. 

“I therefore ask the party of the 2d part—the 
great chief—and his people: 1. To procure a good 
tract of about one thousand acres of land for a 
school farm. 2. To clear and plant a few acres of 
said farm immediately, to provide early subsistence 
for the school workers. 8. To build houses for the 
residence of the preachers and teachers of the insti- 


tution. 4. Te build a good house or shed for the 
school, and for *God-palaver.’ 5. To do all those 
things for the benefit of the great chief and his peo- 
pie, without any pay from me. 6. To pay a small 
monthly tee for the tuition of day-scholars. 7. That 
boys and girls coming for a full course, be allowed to 
remain in school at least five years, and that all the 
boys and girls who cheerfully do the work assigned 
them shall be fed from the products of the school 
farm, and their own industry, and pay no money for 
their tuition.” 


...-The Gossner Mission among the Kols in 
India has now 8 stations and 30,063, or, includ- 
ing the Catechumens, 31,897 Christians. During 
the last year, 1,155 Christian children and 674 
heathen were baptized. Fifteen missionaries, 
11 native pastors, 137 catechists, and 73 teachers 
are engaged in the work, together with a num- 
ber of colporteurs and Bible women. The Kol- 
Christians last year contributed some $1,700 or 
$1,800 1n support of the work, and for church 
building and repairing. 

...-A remarkable spiritual awakening has oc- 
curred in the Persian tield of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. Places of worship 
in many villages have been crowded, lukewarm 
Christians have been revived, and there have 


been many conversions. In some towns there 
are from forty to sixty inquirers. In Syriaa 
number of Mohbammedans have been converted, 
and 26 persons in Beirut have applied for ad- 
mission to the church. 





Literature 


The prompt montion tn our ist of “Booksaf the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub. 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us im the selection of works 
for further notice. 


HAMILTON’S MENTAL SCIENCE.* 


Tue purpose of this bookis to teach a form 
of philosophy which the author designates as 
**Perceptionalism”; that is, that what men 
‘call their perceptions are true perceptions of 
those very things which they say that they per- 
ceive.” After a prolonged and conacientious 
study of this definition, we are obliged to make 
the humiliating confession that we cannot un- 
derstand it. We learn (p. 99) that only propo- 
sitions can be true or false; but we do not 
learn how a perception can be a proposition. 
It may be that the word “true” is used ina 
double sense, that a true perception is a percep- 
tion that is accurate, or that corresponds with 
reality, or something of that kind; but we have 
no authority for changing the words that the 
author has selected and emphasized. This is 
no verbal quibble ; for the point is fundamental. 
in the development of any system of philosophy, 
and under ordinary circumstances we should at 
once drop a book that failed so completely in 
the attempt to disclose its own raison d'étre. 
But as the author expresses the confident ex- 
pectation that some such philosophy as he de- 
scribes will be the philosophy of the future “‘in 
these United States,” we have patiently en- 
deavored to discover some foundation for this 
confidence. 

So far as we can judge, several propositions 
were vaguely floating in the author’s mind when 
he framed bis definition—to wit., that whai men 
call their perceptions are their perceptions, that 
their perceptions are perceptions of things, and 
that the things perceived are the same things 
that men say that they perceive. In other words, 
if a man says ‘I hear a noise,” he does hear, he 
does hear a noise, and the noise that he does 
hear is the same noise that he says he hears, 
and not another noise. The point seems to be 
that popular language expresses pbilosophic 
truth. We are inclined to infer, and there is 
much in the book to justify the inference, that 
the author 18 animated by the spirit of Reid, 
and is really endeavoring to maintain the com- 
mon sense philosophy ; but we find it almost im- 
possible to assure ourselves of his meaning 
upon any important point. 

Thus, upon page 5, we find certain German 
philosophers condemned because they sought 
truth by the immediate belolding of reason, and 
evolved it out of the depths of their conscious- 
ness. But upon page7 we are told that the 
radical suurce of all information regarding mind 
is consciousness, and that all other means of 
knowledge are of use only as they co-operate 
with this. Such statements may not perplex 
those acquainted with the history of philosophy, 
but they are not suitable for a text-book for 
schools. Again, whatcan be made of the definit 
tion of fact (p. 120) that it is what “ corre- 
sponds to, and is the object of, any proposition 
which 18 literally true”? Compare this with the 
definition of necessity (p. 142): ** Whenever any 
fact is a fact, and no power can make it not to 
be a fact, it is necessary.” We invite our readers 
to substitute the definition of fact for the word 
fact in the definition of necessity, and see what 
they can make of the result. The attempt to 
define belief, to which a chapter is devoted, is a 
striking illustration of the mastery which words 
can exercise over philosophers. The autbor 
seems to be satisfied that he has defined this 
word in saying that it is conviction, although 
he drops the discoureging remark that no figur- 
ative expression can indicate exactly the concep- 
tion of belief, or even convey this conception to 
any one who may not be already possessed of it, 
We fear that this is quite too esoteric a doctrine 
for ‘‘ the philosophy of the future in these United 
States.” At all events, we trast that that phi- 
losophy will not be expressed in the barbarous 
English made use of by this author ; for the use of 
such words “‘suggestional,’ ‘‘cognized,” **actual- 
istic,’ ‘‘necessitudinal,” ‘‘appplicative,”’ ‘ubject. 
uality,” etc., ought to be forbidden within thé 
precincts of an institution of learning. 

It is discouraging, a8 we survey the progress 
of philosophy, and note the gradual purification 
of the idea of the soul, to come upon a writer of 
the present day, who deliberately goes back to 
the materialism of early thought. Probably a 
confusion of the conceptions of substance and 
matter is the occasion of this strangestep. In 
the view of this author, a substance that does 
not occupy space is inconceivable (p. 30). Spir- 
its, therefore, do occupy space, and the soul in 
some subtle way pervades and possesses the sen- 
sory system, although in times of quiescence or 
sieep it may retire wholly to the brain. The 
extension of the soul and the extension of the 
body are perceived at the same time (p. 284) 
It is logically impossible to hold such a view of 
spirit, and reject monism. The author protests 








*Mentat Scrence. A text-book for Schools and 
Colleges, By Epwarp Joun Hamitrton, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Intellectual Philosophy in Hamilton Col- 
lege, New York. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers, 1886. 





——— 
against this doctrine, but he is helpless in the 
toils of his own language. His statement (P. 41) 
that matter is that part of substantia] 
known to us by the senses, and spirtt that part 
perceived in the exercise of consciousness, could 
be accepted by a materialist, it being Understood 
that spirit is extended. These two “ parts» of 
substantial being are obviously the samein their 
essence. They differ only in their mode of Man. 
ifestation. 

The truth of the matter is, the author is ati) 
floundering in that primeval confusion of words 
and things out of which Greek philosophy haq 
just emerged-in Aristotle's time. He seems not 
yet to have discovered the nature of abstrac- 
tions. To him, being, and not-being are both 
as real as they were to Zeno. He cannot, it ig 
true, quite bring himself to say that non-exigt. 
ence is an entity. The term, however, expresses 
an important notion ; it sigmfies ** that which ig 
not existence, or that which is diverse from ex. 
istence.” Yet ithas an “ objectuality,” and may 
therefore be called an object; it is a conception 
and may be thought of (p. 80). And out of thig 
verbal confusion a theory of judgment is evolved 
—of which the author complacently observes 
that it has not hitherto been taught by philoso- 
phers—that judgment is the mental assertion of 
the existence or non-existence of things (p. 105), 
We apprehend that our author has overlooked 
the pre-Socratic philosophers, in his sweepirg 
statement. But if this theory is not novel, 
there are certain propositions of an “ex- 
istuential” character w be derived from our 
author’s statements, that may seem more 
original. We are told (p. 80) that timer, 
changer, relations, are all entities, are all things 
that exist, and, on page 282, that we cannot 
conceive anything to exist save as in space, 
Hence time exists in space, relations exist in 
space; and as existence and non-existence are 
related to each other, and this relation must 
exist in space, it seems to follow that both ex- 
istence and non-existence must exist in space, 
although not as entities. The mensuration of 
these varied contents of space affords an oppor- 
tunity for the creation of a new science. 

Upon the whole, we must consider this book 
as upfitted for its avowed purpose, It may 
very well be that the author succeeds as 4 
teacher in arousing the interest of his pupils in 
metaphysical speculation—by no means an in- 
considerable success—but we find it difficult to 
understand how any one who had read no more 
of philosophy than is contained in the introduc- 
tory chapters of Mill’s ‘‘ Logic,” could terious- 
ly offer this volume to the public. There is in 
it much historical matter; but this can be 
found better presented elsewhere, and so far 
as originality of thought is concerned, there is 
none. Whatever air of novelty there may be is 
due, so far as we can discover, to the coinage of 
some new and highly objectionable words, com- 
bined with a complete unconsciousness of the 
difference between verbal and real propositions. 


RECENT FICTION. 





Epna Lyatu is a British writer whose name 
has but lately been recognized in the United 
States; nor, in fact, has she been for a very long 
time before the English public and enjoyed the 
high esteem among a more conservative class of 
novel readers which she merits. In her Dono- 
van and in We Two Miss Lyall has given us what 
we are inclined to rate as the best religious nov- 
els of our decade, including the two books with- 
in aclass in which little notably successful work 
bas been achieved, though much put together 
with the sincerest intentions. Religious novels, 
like those of historical coloring, are apt to lose 
their hoid as narratives. They are too apt to 
settle down into tracts, sermons dogmatic pro- 
mulgations,and what not. The ideal one will be 
that in which we do not for an instant find our 
interest in the story or the characters relaxed; 
in which plot, incidents, action, and the person- 
ality of the actors are ever before our minds; 
while, at the same time, we deduce from the 
book asa whole, and by thinking it over after 
we have laid it by, some profeund truths as to 
the higher life that appeal to our inmost souls. 
In Donovan and in We Two these reeults are 
evidently arrived at and attained. The two 
stories should be read in the above succession, 
Donovan taken first, for We Two is really a 
species of complement, though not supple- 
ment to Donovan. In Donovan we have a man’s 
long progress through the darkness of disbelief, 
disgrace, sin and all bitterness of judgment 
against things divine, into the light and the love 
of God. In We Two a brilliant, proud woman, 
educated in skepticism, tries to feed her sou 
upon its ashes until the two cries out in the 
despair of spiritual starvation, and from tha, 
hour slowly returns home again to faith in 
God and in Christianity. In regard to the supe- 
riority of one novel over the other we can say 
very little. Donovan has a man for its hero. 
More can usually be made of a story under such 
circumstances, and more is made; but We Two 
is scarcely a shadow less in interest, or in its 
power as a remarkable study of the human soal 
or in its ability to trace its inner~ 
wost struggles, its fallings and rising’ 
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spiritual enlightenment. Miss 
literary style is strong and masculine. 
Ie is difficult to conceive that some argumenta- 
ges are the work of a feminine hand— 
tasit is difficult to conceive that some situ- 
ations would ever have entered a woman’s mind 
or she be able to write them. The author has 
been by enthusiastic British reviewers compared 
to George Eliot. The praise is startlingly high ; 
put in many respects Miss Lyall is worthy to be 
classed with the author of “ Middlemarch” and 
“Romola.” If George Eliot’s religions concep- 
tions had been as orthodox and definite as Miss 
Lyali’s, we could readily think of her as setting 
such a faithful minute study of conscien- 
tious disbelief as Luke Raeburn, or so marvel- 
ously close & spiritual change as gradually be- 
comes Donovan Farrant’s, and so subtle a por- 
traiture of a woman exceptional in her intellec- 
tual capacity as Erica Raeburn. Miss Lyall’s 
pooks are not books for the many. They are 
for the few, compared with the sort of psycho- 
jogic novel which reaches its fifth edition. But 
they are books to be bought, kept, read and re- 
read and penciled over, and each time they 
will leave a fresh impression upon the soul. 
QW. ¥.: D. Appleton & Co.) 

Dagonet, the Jesier—anonymous, but now 
understood to be the work of Mr. Malcolm 
MacMillan—is a quaint bagatelle, of more 
than common originality, pathos and painful 
interest. The simple events of the three 
chapters—for there are no more—take place 
in # narrow-minded, sober, Pope and Devil- 
fearing English parish, the period being 
the later day of Cromwell’s Protectorate. 
Imitation of the literary style of the epoch and 
the author’s effort to put his mind into the 
strained and morbid spiritual and intellectual 
attitude of the time is maintained with skill. The 
(fictitious) narrator is one Master Aaron Blen- 
kinsop, a right grave, and a passing erudite 
scholar and theologian, but with a tender human 
heart fresh in his bosom despite all his learned 
brains. His own portraiture, as we gathered 
from little autobiographic touches here and 
there, is not the least artistic feature of his 
tale. From the first, the idea that tbis is to be a 
somber bit of realism grows upon one—perhaps 
because as we look back into the olden days we 
discover that the red and yellow vest often cov- 
ereda sorrowful bosom, and the hand that rattled 
the bauble wiped away many bitter tears. One is 
not surprised, therefore, that Master Blenkin- 
,op’s apparently artless record, into the brief ep- 
jsodes of which we shall not enter, proves closely 

akintotragedy. The merit of the book, beyond 
itsclever likeness to a genuine private chronicle, 
lies in the delicate development of some psycho- 
logic elements of its story. The character-draw- 
ing is not so complete in the case of Dagonet or 
of Nancy as one would expect; emotions anu 
motives are pot made clear altogether, and out- 
lines must be filled up by the thoughtful reader 
to some extent. But this indistinctness, per- 
haps, is an element of art in the study of the two 
principal personages The title ‘‘ Dagonet,” how- 
evar, is misleading. The hero has nothing to do 
with the Dagonet—Arthur’s Dagonet. But for 
its peculiar characterization and picturesque- 
ness, the unpretentious sketch is well worth 
spending an hour upon, and is a fresh example 
of the vigor and intellectual refinement with 
which a small thing can be put together. (Lon- 
don: MacMillan.) 

We class Miss Tadema’s Love’s Martyr among 
the stories that have no business to be written, 
and deserve to be unread. As a literary per- 
formance it is naught ; and its moral influences 


are detestable. What could possess a woman of 
artistic fancy to group together such elements 
in a nevelette, we cannot discover. Its only re- 
deeming feature is that 1t is so repulsive,and so 
far steps beyond the questionable that it will 
hot recommend itself to the reading public. 
Low's Martyr is poor as an effort in fiction, and 
se ethics are very, very much worse. (N. Y.: D. 
ton & Co.) 

ne of Miss Edgeworth’s very best Irish novels 
washer Absentee. It has come to us like an old 
and prized friend in the Harper’s *‘Handy 
Beries,” No, 73 





--..A gem of a little treatise on the theoretic 
and practical principles which underlie teaching 
4&8 an art is given out from the Congregational 
Publishing Society, Boston— The Seven Laws of 
Teaching, by the Hon. John M. Gregory, LL.D., 
lately United States Civil Service Commissioner, 
‘nd who had previously been the President of 
the State University of Illinois. The subject is 
developed in a simple, but meaty way,on a 
natural line of progressive thought. We heartily 
commend it, and wish that it were in the hands 
of every teacher. A sound theory to stand 
on would furnish the author of Manual Train- 
ing the Solution of Industrial and Social Prob- 

(Harper & Brothers) what he most of all 
Reeds to qualify him to address the public on 
such &subject. That there is abundant reason 
for industrial schools and technological scheols 

ere is no manner of doubt; but the trouble 
with Charles H. Ham is that, having discerned 
the utility of schools for manual training, and 
‘quired proficiency in the art of administer- 
he has rushed to the conclusion 

thése are the schools and this the education 
that is to redeem and reform the world. The 








book is very much such a one as we should ex- 
pect from an author educated on the manual 
theory. Good and evil are hopelessly stirred 
together. The author is a prodigicus hand for 
philosophizing. Conclusions are drawn from 
facts wholly inadequate to support them. 
As to what education 1s, in the oaly sense 
that can be called rational, the author has 
not a remote glimmering. And, under the 
inspiration of aseumed omniscience, he 
flows out into universal dogmatism.——— 
A much better, but incomplete little man- 
ual, running on a narrow method, is Gints on 
Language in Connection with Sight-Reading and 
Writing in Primary and Intermediate Schools, 
by 8S. Arthur Bent, A.M., Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Clinton, Mass. (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.) The manual treats of technical points 
applicable to methods of managing the class 
drill, and adds little to the abounding wealth of 
similar manuals already on hand. The two lists 
given at the end of “‘ Books of Authority on 
Topics Suitable for Language Exercises” and for 
a ‘* Teacher's Consulting Library,” are ludicrous. 
The first starts off strong and pompous with 
‘All Encyclopedias.” Exhausted with this 
piece of comprehensive bibliology, the author 
drops down to “Some Little Sisters,” the ‘‘Little 
Gems.” In the meager list headed by Calkins’s 
**Manual of Object Lessons,” the few good 
books like Gray’s ‘‘How Plants Grow,” that do 
appear, seem to have dropped in by chance, As 
to the ‘‘ Consulting Library,” all that we care to 
say about it,would be that taking out Bain, Mr. 
Commussioner Fitch’s Lectures, Sully’s Outlines, 
Thring’s Theory and Practice, Munroe’s ‘* Vocal 
and Physical Training,” Blaikie’s and perhaps 
three or four more, there does not 
remain a standard book in the whole list. 
If avy one has the right to speak and to 
be heard, or to write and to be read, it is a vet- 
eran teacher like William A. Mowry, late Prin- 
cipal of the English and classical school at 
Providence, now editor of Education, and 
whose pupils, scattered over the world, number 
more than 3,000. His Talks With My Boys 
grew up in the needs of the school work. After 
a while they crystallized into papers published 
in different journals, and then, with some addi- 
tions, were brought together in a small volume, 
bearing the title given above, of which the 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, have 
brought out a revised edition. Mr. Mowry was 
famous, in his school days, for his epigram- 
matic and sententious ways of addressing his 
boys. Several chapters in this little collection 
show this power, as, for example, the one en- 
titled ‘‘ Black the Heels of Your Boots,” and 
the other ‘‘ The Basket of Chip-Dirt,” with its 
homely lesson for all boys who wonder why 
they cannot get on or up in the world, nor have 
anything good in their minds when they have 
been cramming themselves full of chip dirt 
from the dime novel and the like. 





.... The Simplicity That isin Christ is the 
attractive title which introduces to the public a 
volume of brilliant, acute, and striking sermons 
by the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D.D, 
(Funk & Wagnalls), who enjoys among his 
brethren the distinction of being the unclassified 
member. Arrange them as you will, according 
to theology, literary power or pulpit gifts, ac- 
cording to ministerial abilities or personal affini- 
ties, Leonard Woolsey Bacon is always left over to 
form a class by himself and to stand in relations 
generally friendly, but not exactly acquiescent, 
with the rest. His pen is the keenest of them 
all. His wit sparkles at the point and shines 
over the page in the diffused brilliancy of liter- 
ary allusion. All of which would be immensely 
enjoyable, except for the reflection it inspires, 
bow much harder he would strike did he bind 
his rods together in one fagot with other people. 
Such as the man is, such is his book. For quick- 
wittei readers his homilies will be none the less 
attractive for the curious challenge which intro- 
duces them, to say whether they are of ‘‘The New 
Theology” or not. The mark Dr. Bacon has up 
in this collection for his polished arrows is the 
formal theology of the day, and this is the way 
he gets himself into position in the “‘ letter dedi- 
catory” which any other mortal of the ordinary 
kind would have called a preface: 


Jt has been my constant purpose to go back 
of systems, confessions, traditions, conventional 
phrases, to ‘ the simplicity that isin Christ.’ Itis 
away from simplicity that corruption commonly 
tends, and toward it that good reformation returns. 
A very common and self-complacent mistake on the 
part of dogmatists is this: when perplexed, un- 
intelligible or unreasonable statements of doctrine 
are found to be unacceptable to t :oughtful people, 
to set 1t down to the charge of ‘the carnal mind. 
But in fact, if anything is clearly. taught by the his, 
tory of religious corruption, it is this, that the carnal 
mind likes its doctrines tough; 1s not content, in re- 
ligion, with things easy, direct, simple, intelligible, 
reasonable; finds no virtue iu receiving what is 
clear, or believing what is proved; finds plain 
gospel quite insipid without a flavoring of meta- 
physics or a garnish of tradition. The carnal mind 
is much addicted to the building of systems, and 
fertile of material for filing the gaps therein. The 
carnal mind knows a great dea), and knows it with 
uncommon positiveness and precision. The carnal 
mind has found out the Almighty to perfection. Two 
evil tendencies vex the Church in eyery age; with- 





out is agnosticism, and within is hypergnoticism ; 
and either of the twain abets the other.” 


With a good, strong fence drawn around it, and 
a@ command put on it to go no farther, this is as 
true as it is built. But read as most people 
will read it, and in the light of these loose- 
thinking times, it amounts to smothering intel- 
lectual activity with pillows. That “‘agnosti- 
cism without and hypergnosticism within” vex 
the Church in every age; and that there is 
a phase of the “carnal mind which likes 
its doctrine tough” is true enough for the 
wit of the saying, but neither point, nor 
both together, help the author out, if what 
he means to imply is that the simplicity that is 
in Christ forbids high thinking on transcend- 
ent themes. If thisis his theory, Dr. Bacon 
finds it as difficult to agree with himself as with 
other people ; for this volume isa series of in- 
genious solutions of transcendent problems. 
Miracles, demoniac possessions, biblical inspira- 
tion, the future life, the judgment of God, evo- 
lutiop, creation and law, and a host of other 
toughest of tough points are attacked, with in- 
finite ingenuity and a deft literary workmaaship, 
whose special merit is the fine form achieved for 
the argument. Certainly these sermons are as 
far from an exercise in simplicity as from one 
in dullness. They are keen and stimulating 
reading, especially the three on “Natural 
Theology” and the one on “The Scrip- 
tural doctrine concerning Scripture.” The 
sermon on “The Natural Theology of 
the Spleen”’ is perhaps more clever as a turn- 
ing of the tables onan antagonist than asa 
model for the pulpit. As parcchial sermons, 
the firstin the collection are the best. They 
leave the region of criticism and dialectic 
acuteness for that of spiritual power and fruit- 
fulness. We quote from the sermon in the heal- 
ing of the paralytic a passage not often sur- 
passedin thoughtful eloquence : 


“<* Prayer is the offering up of our desires to God’; 
the Westminster theologians, not always right, are 
wholly right in this. A desire never offered up, a 
lazy longing never addressed to the Giver of good, 
is a prayer, in the same sense in which a man’s 
lounging through the corridors of the Capitol wish- 
ing he nad some of the public money, is a petition to 
Congress. There were plenty of paralytics in Gali- 
lee, at that very hour, each one with ‘a heart’s sin- 
cere desire’ that he had his youth and strength back 
again, but who never came to Christ to ask for it, 
and went palsied down into their graves. . . . 

“*[ find, in the very nature of this sick man’s mal- 
ady, seme instructive indications as to what is the 
prayer of faith, and what is faith that gives prevail- 
ing power to prayer. Itis not without significance 
that so large a proportion of our Lord’s miracles of 
healing were wrought on the blind, and the palsied 
—the sufferers from those two forms of human in- 
firmity which most discipline one to a sense of his 
own helplessness and need, and most educate him 
in the habit of confiding in the strength and wisdom 
and faithfulness of another. Not when I look on 
the hills of Nazareth, or the dDlue waves ot Galilee, 
or the ancient olives on the hillside by the breok 
Kidron,am I more reminded of the very person of 
the Lord Christ, than when I watch the blind man 
confiding with absolute trust in the hand that leads 
him, or the palsied resting on the strong arm that 
supports him, and remember that it was just such 
helpless, just such trustful ones as these, whose 
confiding faith won his love and commanded his 
noblest works of mercy. And as I meditate of blind- 
ness and palsy, I better understand the darkness and 
impotency of sin, and what is that faith by which 
we should commit ourselves to the infinite wisdom, 
love and power of Ged.” 


....The Reportof the Eighth Annual Meeting 
of the American Bar Association, held at Sara- 
toga in August last (Philadelphia: Dando 
Priating and Publishing Co.), apart from the 
proceedings contains a number of things worth 
notice. The report presents an interesting 
summary survey of annual legislation of sep- 
arate states. Wenote that Nebraska has, dur- 
ing the year, enacted a law prohibiting the sell- 
ing, giving or furnishing tobacco in any of its 
forms to minors, The annual address by George 
W. Biddle, of Philadelphia, is an admirable sur- 
vey of the system of trial by jury. In common 
with lawyers whose opinion is entitled to re- 
spect, Mr. Biddle believes that our modesof trial 
should be modified and that, while the jury sys- 
tem should be retained in all criminal and penal 
cases,and iu actions for damages for torts actual 
ly committed ; in other cases, the ends of justice 
would be promoted by very serious modifications 
which are discussed at length and with great force 
in the paper. Mr.Richard M.Venable’s paper on 
the partition of powers between the Federal and 
state governments is a singular combination 
of easy-going optimism and _ theorizing, 
which reads like a relapse into the most unmodi- 
fied national centralization we have seen. Mr, 
Venable ridicules the popular doctrine of equil- 
ibrated powers, and by the application of his no- 
tion of the omnipotent evolution of the national 
will,reduces the states and local governments toa 
very cloudy conditien. The distinction raised 
and discussed by Reuben C. Benton, of Minne- 
sota, between legislative and judicial func- 
tions is worth attention as bearing on the cor- 
rection of the double abuse under which we 
suffer more or less from law made by the courts 
and from justice administered by act of legisla 
ture. Francis Rawle, of Philadelphia,contributes 





a very timely and useful paper on “Car Trust 
Securities,” andthe volume ends with the re- 
port of the special committee on the ‘Present 
delay and uncertainty in judicial administration ” 
—a very important report which we have no 
time to notice further than to say that it is 
the combined production of David Dudley Field 
and John F. Dillon, of this city, of George W. 
Wright, of Iowa,of Cortlandt Parker, of Newark, 
and of Seymour D. Thompson, of St, Louis. 


.--All things considered, no man in England 
is better qualified to write the history of religion 
in that country for the last eighty years than 
the Rev. John Stoughton, D.D. His position is 
unique. Himself an Independent, he is in sym- 
pathy with non-conformists of all types, and 
can write the history of Dissent as no member 
of the Established Church could. At the same 
time his relations with the National Church are 
cordial and appreciative, and in all circles he is 
honored as a scholar of recognized and catholic 
authority. The two volumes of Religion in Eng- 
land from 1800 to 1850, published by the Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, London (New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son), are in some sense a continu- 
ation of the previous work by the same author, 
in which he traced the history of religion in 
England from the Long Parliament to the end 
of the last century. The present volumes 
continue the history down to 1850, with a brief 
appendix touching what of signal importance 
has occurred in the thirty-six years elapsed 
since. The work is done in a series of con- 
nected systematic sketches, surveys, and re- 
views, which divide up and cover the whole 
ground. Dr. Stoughton’s personal acquaint- 
ance with the leaders of opinion in all branches 
of the English Church has been large and close, 
from which this advantage has accrued to the 
present work, that a considerable part of it 
takes the form of personal recollections, and 
that it is everywhere rich in records of men 
whose life and thought were the greater 
part of the history he had to write. In a 
case which involved so much conflict, and 
in which personal relations were and still are 
so much embittered, as in the last fifty years of 
religion in England, an author needed to be 
sure of his powers to hope for success in a plan 
which required him to deal so largely and so 
freely in personal history. We shall not under- 
take to say that what he has done will or ought 
to satisfy everybody. We have some minor 
points tv complain of on our own account, We 
should like to find a deeper and more penetrating 
treatment of the Tractarian movement. We 
cannot be satisfied with the review of Maurice, 
nor of the judgment expressed as to his work 
and influence; nor do we know what to make 
of such statewents as that it remains a mystery 
why Keble did not foliow his friends into the 
Church of Rome. Still, these are minor points’ 
which do not affect the character and dignity of 
the work. Neither from the non-Conformist 
nor from the Anglican point of view, need we ex- 
pect anything fairer, nearer the mark, or better 
than these historic reviews. They are 
both free and sympathetic. They are 
full of knowledge,and sustain the history on the 
highest plane and in well-proportioned rela- 
tions. The author keeps out of the bewildering 
thicket of English sects; but at the same time 
does ample justice to such minor divisions of 
the Church as the, Moravians and the Plymouth 
Brothers. He writes out in ample details the 
history of the English Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, Baptists, Methodists of different connec- 
tions as well as that of the Unitarian, Irvingitejand 
Swedenborgian connections, The Established 
Church holds, of course, the central position ; 
and to her, her Bishops, clergy and enterprises, 
he has done full justice, without in any way 
compromising his independence nor his personal 
difference with her. Some of the personat 
sketches in these volumes are more than admir- 
able, as, for example, those of Walter Farquhar 
Hook, afterward Dean of Chichester, Augustus 
Hare and of Edward Irving. Most of the hon- 
ored and sainted names of recent English re- 
ligious history appear in these pages, each in 
his connection and group, and in his right rela- 
tion with the work he helped to its consumma- 
tion. Asa whole, the history is one to be read 
and re-read. Those who wish to understand 
the religious development of England in its 
larger and more comprehensive relations, to 
the National Church, te the secular history of 
the times, and in the interdependence of one part 
on another, should know this work by heart. 


....-Among their ‘‘ Classics for Children” the 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish A Primer, by Mr 
Stickney, whose peculiarity is that it embraces 
the sentence and phonic methods for teaching 
sight reading. We notice on the scale of vowel 
tones that the e in err is given to be sounded 
exactly as in her, fur or sir. This is according 
to the Webster standard. It does not follow the 
best English intonation, and we should like to 
ask what defense can be made for pronouncing 
the e in err like obscure u, when to do so in 
error would be an extreme vulgarity.—-——In 
the same series, by the same editor and publisher, 
is Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales, edited for 
school and home use, and adapted to children 
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using the Third School Reader. Anexcellent 
selection of the same stories, designed for begin- 
ners in tke study of German, is made by W. H. 
van der Smissen, M.A., Lecturer on German in 
the University of Toronto, and published by the 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, under the 
title of Kinder-und Haus-Marchen der Gebriider 
Grimm, The collection ia edited with English 
notes, glossary, and a grammatical appendix, 
making altogether a complete text-book tor the 
beginner Five Minute Declamations (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston: ©. T. Dillingham, New 
York) is, as the name implies, a collection 
of short and good pieces for school 
declamation, The essential point 1s that 
they are made by competent men, with an inte:~ 
ligent purpose. Published by the same 
house is a fuller collection, by George M. Baker 
The Popular Speaker, comprising selections in 
prose and poetry in all veins, for clubs, school, 
and home use, For young book-keepera 
and students of the art of book-keeping a con- 
venient condensed manual is Complete Book- 
keeping, by ira Mayhew, LL.D. (Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co.) In the Messr#. Appleton & 
Co.’s ** Na:ural History Series” we note Friends 
in Feather and Fur, and Other Neighbors, by 
James Johonnot, as a neatly published and 
brightly edited natural tistory primer, with a 
large admixture of the attractive, and enough 
natural bistury in it for a beginning. 
Lessons on Practical Subjects for Grammar- 
School Children, by 8. F. and O. W. F. (Boston: 
Litile, Brown & Co.), has reached the second 
edition, and is an attempt to clear up, for 
schuolboys, the mysteries of business, and to give 
them intelligent ideas as to money, bonds, taxes, 
corporations, strikes, savings banks,etc. The 
topical method of studying history, supported by 
a firm and well arranged synopais of facts to be 
committed to memory, 13 probably the best method 
for instructing in history. A good manual 
prepared on this method by John G. Alien, Prin- 
cipal of Riley Grammar Schuol, of Ruchester, is 
published by the Messrs, Scranton, Wetmore & 
Cvu., of that city. It is arranged in well consid- 
ered groups. Ihe most valuable part of the 
compilation ought to be the list of books to be 
read, but in tnis list the good and the bad are 
undistinguished. E. P. Vining’s ‘ Inglo- 
rious Columbns,” Mr. Biaine’s ‘‘ Twenty Years 
of Congress,” and McMaster’s ** United States,” 
stand on the same basis with Hildreth, Bancroft, 
Bidney Howard Gay, and authorities of equal 
merit. A neat primer, of pocket dimensions, 
of Enghsh history down to 1880 has been issued 
by the Messrs, A. C. Arms:rong & Son—Arm- 
strong’s Primer of English History for School 
and Family Use, It contains maps, genealog- 
ical tables, and tables of questions ior exam- 
ination, A really good manual of elementary 
anatomy and pbyeiology is published by the 
Messrs, A. Lovell & Oo., as Part I for their 
** Prac:ical Work in the School Room” series— 
A Transcript of the Object Lessons on the 
Human Body Given in Primary Department 
Grammar School No. 49, New York City. 
The manual opens with some good notes to the 
teacher. The presenta:ion is systematic, and 
covers the maim points of the anatomical and 
physiological system. The appendix is devoted 
to excellen: radical instruction as to alcohol, to- 
bacco, and the use of opiates or stimulants. 





























..Mr. Theodore Roosevelt is now better 
known than when he published his ** Histury of 
the Naval War of 1812.” The good temper and 
workmanship of that volume secured favorable 
notice among both of the contending nations. 
He haz since shown himself a man of large and 
various powers in public matiere, as well as 
ehrewo and enterprising in the conduct of busi 
ness; ano this without abating his love of liier- 
ary work. We have now from him a volume 
which, cifferent as it is in subject, may be said 
to show him 1n all lights, and in which a critical 
eye will discover the same qualities which drew 
attention tohis previous puviication. Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman. Sketches of Sport on the 
Northern Catile Plains, is a sumptuous piece of 
work on the part of all concerned init, published 
by the Knickerbocker Press (London and New 
York) of the Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Song, and 
illustrated in their happiest style by the Messrs. 
A. B. Frost, R. Swain Gifford, J. C. Beard, 
Fannie R. Gifford, and Henry Sandham. The 
materials for these illustrations are the spoils 
brought home by the hunter from the field, It 
is very rare, indeed, that an author can com- 
mand the services of such a brilliant group 
of artists, and still rarer that he can find 
so little to change or improve in what they 
have done for him. Mr. Sandham’s work, 
especially is to be remarked for its strength 
and spirit. As for the authorship, Mr. 
Roosevelt has had so many predecessors in 
the same general field, that, if his work is fresh 
itis because his genius bas made it so. The 
keen sportsman, expanding in the free life of 
unsubdued Nature, shows himself on every page, 
though in the guise of the ranchman, a dis'ribu- 
tion of parts which agreeably qualifies the book 
with its oistinct and characteristic flavor. We 
are neither in the company of a tourist nor a 
sportsman, nor of a soldier, and much less of an 
Indian hunter or agent, but of a gentleman who 





has two large cattle ranches to look after, and who 
loves the chage as he also delights in the work of 
anauthor. The volume with which the one now 
before us comes into closest comparieon, is that 
published a few years ago by Mr. Bailey-Groh- 
man, though with many grest differences, and 
especially with a much more limited range in 
the case of Mr. Roosevelt. Without assuming 
to be a naturalist in any sense, the author has a 
trained and intelligent eye, and uses it system- 
atically. His book is neither in the form of a 
diary nor of a sportsman’s manual, but on a 
plan of its own which combines the two. 
Different kinds of game are grouped in. 
chapters; each by itself. Mr. Roose 
velt gilds his pages with enthusiasm; but 
it is of a kind which is as strictly measured 
by regard for truth and reality as the poet’s 
verses are by the laws of metrical composition. 
When he mekes a shot he paces the ground be- 
tween himself and his quarry and writes down 
the number of yards. He says frankly that he 
is no more than an average shot, and stands in 
about the same rank as a sportsman; but bay- 
ing given himself this modest rating, he pro- 
ceeds to take down the professional sportsman 
and to bring the frontiersman generally to the 
line after the manner of a very matter-of-fact 
disillusionist, He is a good raconieur, but 
spins no yarns and never makes the appeal to 
be believed quia impossibile est, His tales of 
adventures are bold, atartling and effective. He 
remarks that the dangerous game of the West 
have learned to fear man, and until they are 
cornered will not show fight. He gives but one 
instance occurring within his personal observa- 
tion of a man being killed by the attack of one 
of these animals. This interesting fact in 
natural histcry has been observed both in Africa 
and Asia. As the birds of civilized countries 
have Jearned to avoid telegraph wires, the lions, 
tigers and leopards of Africa and Asia have ac- 
quired some distinct impression of the new 
weapons with which they are now hunted by 
man. The polar bears have learned the same 
lesson. 


.-From the publishers (Cassell & Co.) we 
have the first of five 16mo volumes which are to 
form a series devoted to Actors and Actresses 
of Great Briain and the Unikd States, fro:.: 
the Days of David Garrick to the Present Time, 
edited by Brander Matthews and Laurence 
Huttop. The series opens well with Garrick 
and his Contemporaries, and it is to include 
sketches of about seventy-five leading actors and 
actresses who have adorned the English ana 
American stage. The second volume is devoted 
to the Kembles and their contemporaries. In 
the third the center of the group will be 
Edmund Kean and Junius Brutus, as Macready 
and Forrest will be of volume four. The last 
will -Le aevoted 10 actors now on the stage. 
Each number will have an index of its own, and 
be otherwiee independent of the others. The 
opening pumber contains notices of fourteen 
persons, with David Garrick as the central figure, 
the paper on whom is from the pen of Austin 
Dobson, as also is that on Katheriue Clive and 
Margaret Weffington. Sam E. Foote and 
Thomas Sheridan are treat d by Brander Mat- 
thews. The work isin style a commixture of 
biography, criticism, and. anecdote, a very 
agreeable form for such a work to take, well 
suited to the development of the subject, and 
still better suited to make the effective points 
tell on the readers. 


.--Mr. R. H. Stoddard does no injustice to 
William White's Leaves from Maple Lawn 
(White, Stokes & Allen) when he describes them 
in his introduction as religious poems, and we 
farther agree with him in the remark that *‘it 
[the book] is written with earnestness and feel- 
ing, and that portions of it are worthy of pres- 
ervation in future hymnologies.” Such portions 
as “Saviour Mine,” (p. 131) ‘Love Divine,” 
(p. 155) * The Ever Saved,” (p. 149) ** Paraclete 
Divine,” (p. 102) and others which, though they 
do not rise with the mighty inspiration which 
raises a lyric into a hymn of the ages, still have 
enough of that character to give them a clear 
right to be admitted into that noble fellowship. 
These hymnological numbers, however, do not 
form the greater part of the collection, but are 
outnumbered in it by others which bear the 
simple character of religious poems or lyrics. 
They have unmistakable merit, apart from the 
devotion, faith, and love which glow in every 
line. Itis a very great, and more or less unu- 
sual, gratification to meet with a religious poet 
who feels under some serious obligations to ex- 
press himself in good English verse. We note, 
also, in the collection, some tunings of the lyre 
to purely secular strains, which are unmistak- 
ably poetic ; as, for example, the sweet musing 
entitled “‘ At Sunset,” (p. 57) the two little 
ballads, ‘*I love her still,” and “Is he true’? 
and the hearty song, ‘Bon vofjage.” ; 


--The Third Annual Report of the New 
York Bureau of statistics of Labor, for the year 
1855, was transmitted to the legislature by the 


_Hon. Commissioner Charles F. Peck in Janu- 


ary, aod has just been published. The Report 
contains a good deal of unsifted matter and 
some that would be more properly introduced 





into the report of a charity society. There is a 
strong flavor of demagogism in the general 
conclusions and recommendations of the Report, 
particularly in the section on Foreign Labor. 
The Commissioner lays down hia positions in- 
definitely and with timidity as to the vitel ques- 
tion of strikes and boycotts, though he does 
report that it is only the younger organizations 
who enter eagerly upon them, the older ones 
having learned caution. He presents the follow- 
ing summary of boycotts during the year in the 
United States: 196 in all, of which 99, or (ex- 
cluding Chinese boycotts) 59 have been success- 
ful; 23 have failed and been declared off ; and 
114 are still on, which means that they have not 
succeeded as yet, and a considerable proportion 
of them will not d, The subject of strikes 
and boycotts needs, however, a far bolder and 
more searching exposition than is given to it in 
these pages. 


.. «Vol. II of Alden's Cyclopedia of Universal 
Literature is brief and popular, in the form of an 
elongated Aldine 16mo; editors not given ; arti- 
cles unsigned. The notices under each heading 
give bicgraphic and critical facts, together with 
specimen extracts. The present number covers 
the ground from Timothy Shay Arthur to 
Matteo Bolardo- The fourth number of Mr, 
Oscar Fay Adams’s monthly series is April, com- 
piled, like the three numbers that have preceded 
it, of selections whose music chimes with the 
time and temper of the month. Itisa pleasant 
companion for the woods and for the opening 
spring. (D. Lothrop & Co.: Boston.) 


...-Andrew Lang’s Letters to Dead Authors 
(Scribners) approach an old subject in a new 
way, and are a treat yet in store for those who 
have not read them. They are done with artistic 
finish, and may be described as the concentrated 
quintessence of genial criticism, as they give in 
various ingenious forms, and without a trace of 
dogmatism or didacticism, a very accurate con- 
ception of what each one of the authors ad- 
dressed, from Herodotus down, is now valued for, 
and of the place he holds in the estimation of 
the most cultured and best read people of the 
present age. 








..We suppose that the new edition of 
Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testament will hold the 
tield, with the prestigeof its good conservative 
Hebrew style and the imprint of the British 
Bible Society. But the new translation by the 
late Isaac Salkinson, edited by Dr. Ginsburg, is, 
it appears to us, a pret'ier valume, with pleas- 
anter, clearer Hebrew type. The translation is 
less classic,pet haps more fluent ; but it has seri- 
ous errors due to the editor and not to the late 
Dr. Salkinsop. We commend it*to such us care 
for a usefal Hebrew translation of the Greek New 
Testament. 


.-Tourists intending to go abroad will find 
the Satchel Guide for this year more compact, 
and more pocketable than ever. It is revised 
annually, and, as far as the text, notes and 
directions go, both general and rpecific, is the 
most wide-awake, pertinent and useful thiog an 
American traveler can carry with him. ‘he 
upparajJeled condensation of the book limits the 
maps both in number and scale. Those which 
the book contains are good ; if there were more 
of them on larger scale and covering smaller sec- 
tions it would not be necessary to resort to a 
magnifying glass so often. 


...-The partieularly interesting feature of the 
New Englander fcr May is the address by Presi- 
deut Porter commemorative of Prof. Thomas A. 
Thacher, of Yale. The Methodist Keview 
for the same month is out with the usual sumber 
or good papers discussing questions of general 


and denominational interest. The editorial mis- 
eellany of the Review is always noticeable. ——— 
The last number of The Monthly Interpreter has 
reacbed tLe counter of the »mporters (Scribner 
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brocbure discusses the question of Federal aig 
for schools in the South from the Legative 
standpoint. 


-- Tid Bits has decided further to maintain 
a place for itself in journalism, as an 
humorous weekly by the inclusion of more fung 
specially contriputed to its columns. The 
make-up of the paper has also just been much 
improved, and its illustrative element put on a 
higher grade. Mr. Charles Woolcott Balestier 
continues as the editor. 


...-Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Company will, 
very soon issue a new novel bearing the peculiar 
title of “‘ Haschisch.” The author has made the 
plot turn upon a new application of the powers 
of the remarkable Oriental drug, haschisch, 
which is employed in the detection of crime, 
The action of the story takes place in New York, 
Monte Carlo, and Paris. 


..The Emperor and Empress of Japan have 
through his excellency, R. Kuki, their Minister 
at Washington, expressed their thanks to Mr, 
Edward Greey for bis last Japanese book, “A 
Captive of Love.” This work is being trans- 
lated into German by Prof. A. Neusel of 
Koénigsberg, Russia. It is scarcely less interest- 
ing than *‘ The Loyal League.” 


...-[t is said that a more expeditious little 
piece of book-making has seldom been accom- 
plished than the making of the Ameri- 
can edition of Mr. Andrew Lang’s new story, 
“The Mark of Cain.” The advance sheets were 
received from England on Tuesday, April 13th, 
On Tharsday the book had been set up, plates 
made, and a large edition printed and bound 
for distribution. 


....Messrs. Ticknor & Co, bring out this 
week Mrs. M. V. Dahigren’s ‘‘The Lost Name,” 
a romance; *‘The Days of the Spinning Wheel 
in New England,” by Henry M. Brooks; 
**Poets and Problems,” by George Willis Cooke; 
and Mr. James F. Hunnewell’s “‘ The Imperial 
Island,” a volume in the style of another by the 
same writer on the ecclesiastical buildings of 
France. The perroval work is detcriptive of the 
cathedrals and abbeys on British soil. 


..-The ricbly-furnished beokshop of A, D, 
F. Randolph & Co. has so Icng been located in 
the old building on the corner of Twentieth 
Street and Broadway, in this city, that a change 
to another street se¢ms almost like the removal 
of alandmark, It having teen decided that 
the building, lcpg occupied by the firm should 
be torn down, the publishers will accordingly be 
found in new accommodations, No. 88 West 28d 
street (south side), near Sixth Avenue, 


....Baker & Taylor, 9 Bond f treet, New York, 
announce for publication on Wecnesdsy, May 
19th, the Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends’s work 
* Socialism and Obrietianity,” treating from 8 
new point of view probiems ruised by fre- 
quently advanced social theories of the day, 
their relations to the reciprocal duties of Labor 
and Capital, and the pcesition of the Christian 
Church with reference to the social and indus 
trial movements that are taking place about it, 


....G, P, Putnam’s Sons are just bringing out 
a ‘History of France under Mazarin, with a 
Sketch of the Admpnistration ot Richelieu,” by 
John Breck Perkins. The work will be com. 
prised in two volumes, printed in large octavo, 
and will contain photogravure portraits of Maz- 
arin, Richelieu, Louis XLII, Anne of Austria, and 
Condé. Isis stated that the author has had the 
opport unity of utihzing much original corre- 
spondence which has not heretofore come into 
print, and which will be, in large part, new to 
both English and American scholars. Special 
attention bas been given to the social life and 





& Weltora). ivtakesravk with The £- il 
as the best English journal of biblical interpre- 
tation. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Dr. Ernest EcxstTern has a new work in 
hand, on which he is said to be expending ex- 
treme care, 





..-Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co. have in 
press ‘*The Mystery of Pain,” by the late James 
Hinton. A preface has been contributed to the 
volume by his friend Dr. Nichols. 


..-Mr. Walter Besant’s new novel has been 
secured by the Domestic Monthly. It is entitled 
“Children of Gideon,’’ amd is announced as 
comparivg favorably with the author’s most ac- 
ceptable work. 


....What means our friend ‘The Lourger” ia 
The Critic of the 8th, by talking of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’s “ Beautiful Damosel”? In 
the tongue of tennis, Friend ** Lounger,” “‘firrt 
fault, second fault!” 


...We are interested in learning that the 
success of the translation of Count Tolstoi’s 
“Anna Karénina,” has been most satisfactory 
to the publishers, T. Y. Crowell & Co. It isa 
remarkable social and psychologic study. 


..--The Evening Post Publishing Co. have 
recently issued a pamphiet reprint of some 
editorial articles by Edward P, Olarke, under 
the title * A Bill to Promote Mendicancy.” The 





t cf the times, anda careful analysis is 
presented of the financial condition of the coun- 
try and the financial blunders of the Govern- 
ment. 
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Ma: hey — “Annette L. Noble. author 

Deve Rucby Court,” etc. 744x4%, pp. 357. Ne 

York: The National Temperance Society 

and Publication House..................cc0eece 1% 


Profits in Poultry. Useful and Ornamental 
> reeds, and their Profitable Management. 
Tigetrated. 744x4%, pp. 256. New York: O. 


Val D’Arno; Ten Lectures on the Tuscan Art 
Directly “Antecedent to the Florentine Year 
of Victories. By John Ruskin, 7x5, @p. hee 
New York: John Wiley & Sonz.,. 1 00 
P. Index Annual for 1885. 9 x6, 0. 
Th¢2; ngor, Me.: Q. P. Index x Pe. 1 00 
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"SEW PUBLICATIONS. 

() churches have adopted 
a) The Century Co.’s 
music books during the past winter, 
—either™ Laudes Domini,” Dr. Rob- 











church 


inson’s latest, or “Spiritual Songs.” 
These are the leading books. Each 
Returr- 
able sample copies sent to pastors on 
The Century Co., N. Y. 


has peculiarities of its own. 


request. 


Not Hundreds, but Thousands! 


Yes, teus of thousands of young men and women 
are to day fiilirg good positions as teachers, clerks, 
accountants, etc. reason 0: the'r skill witn the 

acquired solely by self-practice from GaskeIPs 

Coupes jum. othing like it ever known. Ano 

pad engraved specimen of penmanship free to 

ne who mentious } HE INDEPENDENT und rends 

fo for “Compendium to ha G@. A. GASKELL Cu., 79 
abash Ave , Chicago, 111. 


DR. TAYLOR'S WORKS. 


Just Published. 


JOSEPH, THE PRIME-MINISTER. 
By the Rev. Wmtram M. Taytor, D.D., 
LL.D., pp. 242. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


“This book will be welcomed by the thousands 
who nave read wiih pleasure aad profit Dr. Taylor's 
feed bye studies of the Bible story. It is character- 

charming freshness of thought, by a ay le of 

Rage far directness aud power, and strikingly 
trates the varied learning through which the «reat 
= expounds the deeper meaning of Scriptural 
neidents. 
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OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
12mo, Cloth. $1.50 per volume, 

David, King of Israel.—Elijah the Prophet.--Daniel 

the Beloved.—Woses the Law-Giver.—Paul the 

Missionary.—Peter the Apostle. 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any partof 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
HarrPer’s CATALOGUE sent on receipt af ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WEBSTER. 


With or without Patent Index. 











IT Is ‘THE STANDARD 
Authority with the U.S. Supreme Court and in 
the Gov't Printing Office, and is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States. 

© its many other valuable features we have 


JUST ADDED 


A New Pronouncing 


GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD, 
Containing over 25,000 Titles, briefly 
describing the Countries, Cities, 
Towns, and Natural Features 
OF EVERY PART OF THE GLOBE. 
It is an invaluable companion in every School, 
and at every Fireside. 

G.& C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
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NOW READY. 


History of Interpretation. 


Beirg the Bampton Lectures for 1885. By the Rev. 
F. W. Fanras, D.D. 8vo, pages, cloth, $3.60. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Sermons and Addresses Delivered 
in America. 


Large 12mo, 376 pages, with portrait, $2.00. 

This handsome volume contains fourteen sermons 
—four addresses—the lectures on Dante and Farewell 
Thoughts on America. 

“ His is a manly religion, a religion which seeks to 
embrace in its arms all who love the Saviour of the 
world—a religion which hates shams and pretense of 
every kind.”—N. Y. Times. 

“Great as Canon Farrar’s charin is in the pulpit, 
the graces, beauties, and richness of his literary style 
are sufficient to make him as effective as an author as 
he is as a preacher or orator.”—Inde pendent. 


In Aid of Faith. 


By Lyman ABBOTT, D.D. 12mo, 188 pages, cloth, 
$1.00. 
“In this book I have done little more than endeavor 
to teil those who are beset by similar difficulties the 
mental process by which I have cast off some old no- 
tions and some old doubts, and reached stronger and 
clearer convictions respecting certain fundamental 
truths of the Christiaan religion.”—Eztract from Pre- 


Easter Sermons. 


Preached at St. Paul’s, London, by Canon Lippon, 
2 vols., 12m0, $3.0. 


Any of the above will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


31 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHOICE FICTION, recently 
published by Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, who will mail copies, post- 





paid, on receipt of advertised 

prices : 

ZEPH. A Posthumous Story, By HELEN Jackson 
(H. H.) 1.25. 


PRINCE OTTO. A Romance. By Roserr Lovis 
STEVENSON, $1.00. 
COLONEL CHESWICK’S CAMPAIGN, By 
Fiona SHAW, author of “Castle Blair.” $1.25. 
MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE and HET. 
TY’S STRANGE HISTORY. By HELEN 
Jackson (H. 4i.). $1.0 each. Now first vublished 
as her books, 
ATLANTAIN THE SOUTH. A Romance. By 
MavuvE Howe. $1.25. 
OUR LITTLE; ANN. By the author of “Miss 
Toosey’s Mission” and .“ Tip Cat.’ $1.00. 
BALZAC’S NOVELS; Pere Goriot; Duchesse de 
Lanogeais; Cesar Birotteau. $1.50 each. 


GEORGE MEREDITHY’sS NOVELS: Richard 
Feverel; Evan Harrington; Harry Richmond. 
$2.00 each. 


One critic says of Meredith that “ he is so profusely 
wise, 80 supremly witty, that he spoils one’s taste for 
any work eave the highest”; another: “ If there exists 
any greater master of his native tongue than Mr. 
Meredith, we have yet to hear the gentleraan’s 
name”; another, thatin certain paseages of his writ- 
ings there is “ a touch of Shakespearian richness, re- 
serve, passion and dignity which one knows not 
where to look for outside Mr. Meredith’s domain"; 
another, that “Mr. Meredith writes such English as is 
within the capacity of no other living man.” 


SPUTEEON'S Sermon Notes, 


(Wits ANECDOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS.) 





First Series, Genesis To Proverss.$1 00 





Second Series, Eccizs. To Mata... 1 00 
First Healing and then Service 
and other Sermons Preached in 1885. 1 00 
Hands full of Honey, and other 
Sermons preached in 1883............. 1 00 
Return, O Shulamite, and other 
Sermons preached in 1884............. 1 00 
Sermons, 10 vols........ shibtuabeniibias 10 00 
(Any vol, sold separately at $1.00.) 
Present Truth, (Sermons)....... oat @ 
Feathers for Arrows............. .. 100 
John Ploughman’s Tatk......... 75 
66 + Pictures... 75 
Talk and Pictures, in one vol... 1 00 
Typesand Emblems, (Sermons). 1 00 
Morning by Morning............. . 100 
Evening by > ios ani 1 00 
Lectures to Students............. 1 00 
Saint and Saviour.. eines ee 
Gleanings Among Sheaves..... 60 


Commenting & Commentaries 1 00 
ee cree Sieedebedevewek eae 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York, 


*," Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


The Pleasures of a Book worm. By J. Roéa- 
ERs REEs. 12mo. th. ye one For sale by 








BARNS NATIONAL INK. 


“A WORE BEYOND CRITICISM.” 


GEIKIE’S HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 





ing the Old Testament. Price, 


The Seriptares in the Light of Bogen Be Disgovery and Science. Six volumes, illustrated, with Index. Cover- 
“In the ew may of Bible stndy, avd enimaens by the publishers, we wish to call the special atten- 


— volumes as or. b> ~E-- peblished, and being familiar with their character, we write trom personal 


GEIKIE’S OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. 





Chronological Tables and Full Ind 


By REV CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 484 pages. Price, $1.50, Seventy-one illustrations, 


Not a mere abstract of the “ Hours: with the Bible,” but an entirely independent composition. 
Supplied by the Trade, or 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


14 AND 16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 





Mary Glemmer’s Lite and Works, 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN'S LIFE AND WORK. A 
memorial of Mary Clemmer, with portrait. By 
EDMUND HUDSON. 

POEMS OF LIFE AND NATURE. 

HIS TWO WIVES. A novel, 

MEN, WOMEN, AND THINGS. Revised and en- 
larged. 

Four handsome 12mo vols., a beautiful uniform set 
of the selected works, together with the memorial bi- 
ography of tnis popular and lamented writer. The 
set in box, 85; price for each volume, $1.50. 


POETS AND PROBLEMS: 


Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning. 


By GeorGE WILLIs Cooke, author of “ Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: His Life, Writings and Philosophy,” and 
“George Eliot: A Critical Study of ber Life, Writ- 
ings,and Philosophy.” 12mo. $2.00. 


“No one can read the volume without feeling that 
he has acquired new conceptions of the characters 
and the works of the three most eminent living Eng- 
ish writers.”— Philadelphia Bulletin, 


EVERY-DAY RELIGION. 


By JaMEs FREEMAN CLARKE; D.D. 81.50. 
An admirable group of terse, strong, and practica] 
chapters on the religion of the home, the office, the 
work-shop, and the field, It tells how, amid the cares 
and annoyances of this work-a-day world, one may 
grow toward a noble and peaceful life. 


“Full of the richest and most helpful thought.”— 
Boston Courier. 


“‘Vhere 1s not a dull page in the book. Every sen- 
tence throbs with life.”—Buffalo Christian Advocate. 


LIGHT ON THE HIDDEN WAY, 


With Introduction by JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. §l. 
Aremarkaple and vivid study of immortality. All 
readers of literature of the supernatural, in books 
like “ The Little Pilgrim,” will be interested. 


“Singularly interesting.”—Church Press. 


Sold by Booxsellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price & the publishers. 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 


Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’g Co., Hartford,Con. 


REMOVAL. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


HAVE REMOVED FROM 


Broadway and 20th Street, to 


38 West 23d Street. 
(South side.) 


“WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER, 


A book of 100 pages. The 
PA best book for an advertiser 
° a be he experi- 

or otherwise. It 
| tains fists of newspapers 
os estimates of the cost 
of advertising. Theadver- 


tiser who wants to spend one dollar, finds in it the 
information he requires, while for him who will - 
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Religious Journals and 
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H, CLAY FRUMBCLL, D.D., of The Sunday-schoot 
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HENRY i. DEXTER i D.D., of The Congregatonatist, 


8. J. BARKOW D.D., of The Christian 


8. IRENADS RiME, D.D., of The New York Bo 


YM BUCKLE Hane inet dn Christian : 
ibORG MALLORY, D.D.. of The Churchman 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
?. 0. Box 2787. New York. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELIGA 
DENOMINATIONS. 
BEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street. New Yerk. 


R, CARTER & BRO.. BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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MUSIC. 
The Wewest and Best 


SUNDAY- SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


For this Year. 
THE 


GLAD REFRAIN. 


By Messrs. LOWRY and DOANE. 
It is fully equal to any of their former popular 
works. 





Tnis NEW Song Book embraces a number EW 
features, and is gotven up on an entirely NEW pi 
kw shape, and i auiful 


in a pe, 8 printed frum bea 
NEW t It is sure to please, and will create 
NEW interest in the Song Service. It will be sold at 


a NEW price, 
$25 per 100 Copies, in Boards. 
ms copy sent as soon as published on receipt of 
- Specimen pages sent free on request, 


AN EDITION IN AIKIN’S CHARACTE 
NOTES. AT SAME PRICE. - 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth &t., N. Y.; 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


FLORAL PRAISE 


4. 
A ae a SERVICE FOR 


Children’s Day and Flower Sunday, 


By Husert P. MAIN. 

Price $4 per 100 copies; 5 cents each by mail. 
“May Annual No. 13, couteaten, pew mate for 

Sunday-school Anriverrarier, > 10—S5cte 


on. by mail. Previous issues bt oth at same 
price 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth &t., N. Y. 
81 Randolph Street. Chicago, 
J. CHURCH CO... Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0 


EDUCATION, 
EST TEACHERS. iD ronrios, 
Celleges. 


romvtlv provided for Fam: » Sehes 
Piskilled eacbers supplied wi positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to 
School Srovers rented and sold. 


ejob0o and Kind ten Material, etc. 
IW SCBERMERHORN &O “7 a 4th Street. N. ¥. 


WANTED: a A Presbyterian Minister, ex- 
verienced in teaching, desires 
the Principalship of an Academy or x by 
tember, 1886. Would take charge of a Presbyterian 
or Congregational Church in coupecsion with such an 
institution, Address , Office of THe InpE- 
PENDENT, New York City. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY: 


Four Morgan Fellowshipe, of the ——" value of 
$500 each, are to be axsignedtor the year 1 
persons sta the vanced studies in_the de- 
partments in whic’ e eo of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy and Doctor of e given. Applications 
should be tH, - oy May with to the Bocretary of 
the Academic Council, Cambridge, Mass 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
ACOILEGE FOR WOMEN. 
BRYN MAWR, PA. (flers courses for eraduate 
end undergraduate students in er oreek: 
Lat Mathematice, English, Frenca, Old F: chi 
Italian, Spanish, German including ‘Gothic and ol 
(- erman—distory, Folitica Chemietry, 
Biology. a and Botany. conan given in Pbilosop 
and Physics. Well-equipped laboratories. Gymnasium, 
with Dr. Sargeni's seperstus, Applications for the 
are RS eeeee nee next year in greek, be madi Math. 
ematics, " shou made 
early date. xy hw nee — 


Boston University Law School, 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 
Three Years’ Course. Twenty Instructors. 

Address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


THE ATHEDRAL. bh teag TH OF ST. yf ACT. 


en City, L. I.. Diocese of 
opens Sep wa Equi ——— com plete. Beata) 
location. Facilities unsv 


instructors. li officer of So ed U8. ahd 
a pets ‘rors $e » } STURTEVANT MOORES. 

ry 5 
B. (Harvard). Head Master. . 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


— ere 
Sena it “LOSisk, {3 Tremont Place Boston 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


In the coun near Philadelphia, Under 
Friends, but open toall. Num See tant ted to Ninety 


arders. Thr«e Courses. Libr: 
cpticn ior and O rs _ Make saat oePews 
all. For haloes 
Aa SH BPLE S, Dean, Haverford ‘lege, 
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Leligions Intelligence. 


THE SOUTHERN METHODIST GEN- 
ERAL CONFERENCE. 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT. 


Ir all the General Conferences had been 
held from the time of the organization of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, at 
the Louisville Convention in 1845, this 
would stand as the eleventh; but there was 
none held in 1862 on account of the War, 
and it stands as the tenth in the annals of 
this Church. 

In May, 1846, the first General Confer- 
ence was held at the city of Petersburg iu 
this state. That body was composed of 90 
members, this of 270. Ofthe men that met 
forty years ago, but two appearas members 
of this Conference—the Rev. Dr. McFerrin, 
of Tennessee, and the Rev. Dr. Andrew 
Hunter, of Arkansas. The growth of the 
Church has been remarkable during the 
last four years, so that now the figures for 
members and ministers stand at 1,001,343. 

The Conference was called to order in 
Centenary Church, Richmond, Va., May 
5th, at 9:30 a.m., by Bishop McTyeire, the 
senior bishop since the death of the elo- 
quent Bishop Pierce. He gave out the 
hymn, 

“* High on his everlasting throne 
The King of Saints his work surveys.” 
Bishop Keener then read the 72d Psalm, 
which was followed by preyer led by Bishop 
Granbery. Bishop Wilson then read the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and Bishop Hargrove gave out the hymn, 


“ Try us, O God, and search the ground 
Of every sinful heart.” 





The venerable Dr. McFerrin then led in 
prayer. 

The calling of the roll showed avery full 
attendance for the first day. A very large 
proportion of the members are new men, 
who appear to be keenly alive to the mat- 
ter of rulesand so on, which usually occupy 
the first days of such an assembly. The 
vigorous bodies and ruddy faces of the 
members show that the Methodist itinerancy 
develops health as well as preaching power. 
They come from forty Annual Conferences 
covering a vast territory stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
Ohio River to the city of Mexico. 

Mapy of them are from hard and far dis- 
tant fields, where over the plains and in the 
guiches the greed of gain leads thousands 
of hardy men. One thing noticeable in 
Methodist itinerants is the freshness and 
buoyancy of spirit and the ready wit which 
often enlivens the dreariness of debate. 
This Conference has already shown, even 
in the preliminary discussions, the skir- 
mishing that precedes the great battle of 
words, that it is equal to its predecessors 
in this gift. 

The Episcopal force, which is accounted 
so much of in the Methodist system, has 
been greatly weakened by death within the 
past four years. Bishop Paine died in 
1882, aged eighty-four, and having filled his 
high office with constantly growing rever- 
ence andlove on the part of the Church for 
thirty-eight years. In March, 1884, Bishop 
Kavanaugh died suddenly, in his eighty- 
second year. In September of the same 
year Bishop Pierce died in his seventy- 
third year, having filled the office with un- 
equaled popularity and success for thirty 
years. Bishop Parker, who was elected in 
1882, died suddenly, in New Orleaps, in his 
fifty-sixth year, having served the Church 
but three years asa Bishop. The surviving 
Bishops are H. M. McTyeire, elected in 
1866; R. C. Keener, elected in 1870; A. W. 
Wilson, elected in 1882, with J. U. Gran- 
bery and R. H. Hargrove elected at the 
same time. Only two of these, Bishops 
McTyeire and Hargrove appear to be in 
robust health. It is thought by those best 
qualified to judge of such matters, that not 
less than three additional bishops will be 
elected, while some are for adding five to 
the present number, making teninall. If 
the bishops are to preside in the Annual 
Conferences and in the District Conferences 
as well, it wil! take more than ten to meet 
the demands of the Church. 

The quadrennial address is an able and 
compreheosive document in plain and vigor- 
ous English. It was read by Bishop Keener, 
and is understood to be the product of his 





practiced pen and fertile brain. It reviews 
briefly the work of the Church, and shows 
the great progress made in every depart- 
ment. It uncovers the failings and sins of 
Methodists with a steady hand, and de- 
plores the worldliness which has crept into 
the Church, as seen in the failure of so 
many thousands to honor God in their fam. 
ilies by regular family worship. On this 
important duty, the address well says: 

**The strength of the Church is to be seen in 
the home-life of its membership ; for the Church 
of God was, first of all, the Chu:ch in the 
house. There the sun first shines when the 
Saviour crosses its threshold; there the joys of 
home commend to young hearts the beauty of 
the Christian religion ; there the sorrows and be- 
reavements of the family draw it tenderly to- 
gether for mutual support and comfort. And 
there, too, a father’s authority is confirmed by 
the office of the daily sacrifice. The family altar 
of Abraham built itself into the very name of 
God ; and the blossoming and flowering of Fam- 
ily Religion are in the morning and evening 
psalm.” 

The tendency to worldly amusement is 
stropgly deprecated. The Church of to- 
day isfar behind the Church of a half cen- 
tury ago onthis subject. The address de- 
plores the fact that so many indulgences of 
this class are regarded without alarm— 
such as attending theaters, operas and the 
race-course, dancing, permitting children 
to attend the weekly matinée, Sunday ex- 
cursions, and the dealing in ‘‘ futures” 
and other forms of gambling of like nature. 
The gain in Sabbath-school work during 
the past four years is very encouraging; it 
consists of 1,259 schools, 10,564 teachers, 
and 95,884 scholars, so that now the grand 
total of teachers and scholars is 631,211. 

The publishing house, in raising from its 
utterly prostrate condition, as shown at the 
General Conference of 1878, has exceeded 
the hope of its most sanguine friends. The 
enormous debt of nearly $300,000 has been 
reduced to $80,500 in four per cent. bonds 
of the house. The whole amount reported 
as centennial offeringsis $1.382,771; nearly 
the whole of this, however, was given for 
local purposes, such as the building and re- 
pairing of churches and the paying of ex- 
isting debts; so that not much above $500,- 
000 was realized for connectional purposes. 
The address calls attention to the fact 
that the colored membersbip has gone 
down to 527. It says: 

“The providence of God, which for years 
placed the Negroes largely in our care, and 
which blessed our Jabors to their instruction, 
conversion, and elevation, has turned them away 
from us, It is no longer possible for us to pro- 
vide pastors or to exercise discipline in colored 
churches, They are not willing to receive one 
or the other from the hands of a white minister. 
It is doubtful if there is one single colored con- 
gregation of any Church in the South served 
regularly by a white pastor of their own elec- 
tion. A white presiding elder may be tolerated 
by a colored conference, or a white bishop, if 
such oversight brings with it the money neces- 
sary to support the whole body. 

**The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America largely represents us in the seventy- 
six thousand members which were transferred to 
it by the direction of the General Conference of 
1870, as well as by the ordination of its bishops and 
the treusfer of titles to Church property for its 
use. The action of the last General Conference 
provided for a School Agency and a Trusteeship 
for creating a foundation for educating colored 
teachers and ministers. In this direction some- 
what has been accomplished. A school has been 
opened at Augusta, Ga., mainly through the 
liberality of our people during the last round of 
conferences, at which some $15,000 were con- 
tributed, and the donation by the Rev. Moses U. 
Payne of $25,000, for an endowment fund. We 
commend this whole interest of.the colored 
Church in America to your patient attention. 
The attitude of the Negro toward all the institu- 
tions of the country is a problem, civil and 
spiritual, which becomes hourly more difficult of 
solation. Are these people yet fully capable of 
instructing themselves, or are they still com- 
mitted in a measure to the white race for spirit- 
ual guidance and moral elevation? Twenty-five 
years have passed since their emancipation, and 
the experience of this period throughout the 
South indicates chat the white teacher and the 
white preacher were never more necessary to the 
elevation and instruction of the Negro than at 
this present time. 

** Nor must we, on the other hand, be hurried 
forward by sentimental extravagance in the 
direction of the discolored current of social 
equality, through the agenoy of the school-room, 
the congregation, or the Conference; for there 
is no conceivable result that would compénsate 
for the crime ageiast Nature which this theory 
deliberately contemplates.” 





On the subject of the name of the Church, 
which has caused so much discussion in 
recent years, the address, after announcing 
the vote of the Annual Conferences onthe 
proposed change as being 91 for and 3,415 
against, goes on to say: 


*Itis to be hoped that a corporate name, 
which was first introduced by Bishop Paine and 
adopted into the report of the Committee of 
Nine in the General Conference of 1844; which 
was further recognized in the Convention at 
Louisville in 1845, and in the formation of the 
first Southern General Conferenze in 1846; 
which isthe title by which all our lawsuits for 
the recovery of property was kvown, and in 
favor of which the decree of the Supreme Court 
has been ; the title and name by which we were 
known through the ample and deep experience of 
the War ; the name which was re-affirmed by a 
constitutional vote of the Church in 1866 to 
1867, and by which the status of one church 
was recognized by tbe Cape May Commission 
in 1876, and about which our whole domestic 
and foreign missionary work has clustered, will 
be accepted, fully and forever, as the primal 
and final designation of our beloved Method- 
ism.” 





BY SPECIAL TELEGRAM. 

On Sunday, the pulpits of the city, save 
those of the Protestant Episcopal and 
Roman Catholic Churches, were filled by 
members of the Conference. A great mass 
meeting of children was held in the after- 
noon at 3 o’clock, at Mozart Hall. There 
were exercises by the children in singing 
and recitations. The Rev. Mr. Hernan- 
des, of Mexico, made an address. 

The main discussion on Monday was on 
establishing the office of Evangelist. The 
Committee on Itinerancy reported adverse- 
ly. A motion was made to amend the re- 
port and to establish the office. This raised 
an earnest discussion, in which some of the 
ablest members participated. Several sub- 
stitutes were offered and promptly laid upon 
the table. The report of the committee 
was finally adopted, and so the Conference 
refused to establisb the office of Evangelist. 
This is the only report from the standing 
committee that has elicited any serious dis- 
cussion. 

The Conference will now get to work in 
earnest, as the reports from committees 
come in. 


FREE BAPTISTS AND CHRIS- 
TIANS. 








Tue Committee of Eighteen, raised by the 
Boston Convention of March 9th, to draft a 
basis of union between the Free Baptists and 
Christians, assembled in the St. Paul Evangel- 
ical Church, West 34th Street, New York City, on 
May 5tb, at 9:30 a. m., the Rev. I. D. Stewart, of 
New Hampzhire, being chairman, and the Rev. 
Martyn Summerbell, of New York, being clerk. 

The importance of the occasion was recog- 
nized by the brethren generally, on suggestion 
of the chairman, engaging in prayer. On calling 
the roll, beside the chairman and the clerk, six- 
teen brethren responded as follows: The Rev. 
O. B. Cheney, D.D., President of Bates College, 
Lewiston, Me.; the Rev. R. Dunn, President of 
Hillsdale College, Mich. ; the Rev. Arthur Given, 
of Aulurn, R. I.; the Rev. C. A. Gleason, One- 
onta, N. Y.; the Rev. J. W. Parsons, of Saco, 
Me.; the Rev. O. D. Patch, of Cleveland, O., 
originally appointed on the part of the Free 
Baptists ; and the Rev. O. J. Hancock, of Saco, 
Me.; the Rev. C. J. Jones, editor of the 
Herald of Gospel Inberty, of Dayton, O.; the 
Rev. J. W. Osborn, Ph.D., Pres. of Am. Chris. 
Convention, of Swansea, Mass.; the Rev. J. J. 
Summerbell, Sec. of Am. Chris. Convention, of 
Milford, N. J.; the Rev. N. Summerbell, 
D.D., of Springfield, O.; the Rev. C. A. Tilling- 
hast, of Providence, R. I.; the Rev. J. B. Wes- 
ton, D.D., President of the Christian Biblical 
Institute, of Stanfordville, N. Y., originally ap- 
pointed on the part of the Christians ; and also 
the Rev. J. T. Ward, of Providence, R. L. ; the 
Rev. C. E. Brockway, of Fulton, N, Y., and the 
Rev. Dr. I. C. Goff, of Irvington, N. J., who 
were chosen to fill vacancies on account of the 
absence of brethren who were unavoidably de- 
tained away. 

A fraternal greeting from Free Baptist and 
Christian Churches of Philadelphia, was re- 
ceived, and the clerk directed to acknowledge 
the receipt of the same. 

Several bases of union were then read and re- 
ferred to a sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Osborn, N. Summerbell, Jones, Dunn, Cheney 
and Ward. The committee reported at 3:30 p.m. 
a draft of a basis which was discussed in a very 
fraternal spirit and recommitted when the time 
for adjournment arrived. 

Reassembling at 9:30 a.m., May 6th, the pro- 
posed basis was taken up, discussed item by 
item, and finally adopted as follows: 





— 
—<$<$—_— 
BASIS OF UNION, 


The Free Baptist and Christian Churches, per- 
ceiving their unity in the reception of the Holy 
Scriptures as given by inspiration of God, and a8 the 
only rule of faith and conduct ; and that Christian 
character, attained in the exercise of Saving faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, by the washing of regener. 
ation and the renewing of the Holy Spirit, is the in. 
dispensable condition of admission to the ordinances 
of the Gospel, and to the fellowship of the Church ; 
and recognizing one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above ail ana 
through a:] and in all; deploring the evils of neeq. 
less division, conceding the liberty of the severaj 
churches to retain or adopt such local name, cove. 
nants, forms, and usages as they may desire, in due 
subordination to the precepts of God’s Word, do 
hereby propose to form a union as follows: 

1. In efforts to carry out the command of our 
divine Lord: ‘*Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” 

2. In efforts for the more effectual preaching of 
the Gospel at home in order to the promotion of 
piety among Christians and the conversion of sin. 
ners, regarding the Gospel to be the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth. 

3. In improving the condition of our Sunday- 
schools, in establishing new schools, and in 
taking measures to have the _ statistics of 
all these schools annually reported and published, 

4. In endowing and supporting the institutions of 
learning already existing in either body represented 
in this committee, and in founding such new ones 
as may be deemed expedient. 

5. In the sustaining of such periodicals as are now 
published by both bodies, and in publishing a year- 
book and a religious quarterly or magazine by some 
person or persons in good standing in either denom- 
ination. 

6. We recommend that such churches, confer- 
ences, quarterly meetings and other bodies, as 
occupy closely connected territories, unite. That 
ministers of each denomination form organizations 
for religious worship, biblical research and mutual 
improvement, and that the weak churches and scat- 
tered families of the above named bodies be brought 
together as rapidly as practicable, 

7. That independent churches in sympathy with 
this movement be advised to unite with some asso- 
ciation already existing in either body, or to form 
themselves into new associations to be connected 
with one body or the other. 

8. In entering this union, neither the Free Bap 
tists nor the Christians relinquish their name, doc- 
trine, charch polity, fellowship or principles of com- 
munion; but the rather emphasized whatever they 
have heretofore taught, and what they now con- 
sider, as biblical, evangelical, charitable, and true; 
each, however, observing that truth for itself, with- 
out attempting to force it upon another ; yet hoping 
that, by fraternal association and mutual for- 
bearance, variations may Vanish away, and that both 
may be so assimilated in the spiritual church as to 
become one people in every particular; for which 
we will labor and pray. 


The following enacting resolution was then 
adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of six from each body 
be now chosen to arrange for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Basis of Union, with power to present 
questions of policy that may arise to the general 
bodies of the denominations we represent, or to call 
a joint convention of the denominations, 1f it should 
be deemed advisable, in order to promote the ends 
contemplated in the report. 


Upon the announcement that the resolution 
was unanimously adopted, the committee joined 
heartily in singing the Doxology, President 
Cheney starting the tune. 

The committee elected under the resolution is 
constituted as follows: The Rev. Dr. J. W. Os- 
born, of Swansea, Mass. ; the Rev. C. J. Jones, 
of Dayton, O.; the Rev. J. B. Weston, of 
Stanfordville, N. Y.; the Rev. N. Summer- 
bel], of Springfield, O.; the Rev. C. J. Han- 
cock, of Saco, Me.; the Rev. D. E. Willard, of 
Jackson, Mich., representing the Christians, 
and the Rev. I. D. Stewart, of Dover, N. H.; 
the Rev. O. B. Cheney, of Lewiston, Me. ; the 
Rev. R. Dunn, of Hillsdale, Mich.; the Rev. 
O. D. Patch, of Cleveland, O.; the Rev. C. E. 
Brockway, of Fulton, N. Y.; the Rev. J. T. 
Ward, of Providence, R. I., representing the 
Free Baptists. 

After adopting customary resolrtions of 
thanks to the chairman and clerk, and to 
friends for generous hospitality, Brother Stew- 
art engaged in some very tender remarks, after 
which prayer was Offered, the hymn “ Blest Be 
the Tie that Binds,” earnestly sung, and the 
committee adjourned. 

The meeting throughout was characterized by 
a most fraternal spirit, and all differences of 
opinion, while frankly expressed, were presented 
in a kindly way. When difficulties arose, they 
were discussed without reserve, the purpose 
being to reach conclusions on which there should 
be absolute unanimity of action. That such ap 
agreement should have been consummated, _- 
tending to so mang objects, is a token that in 
purpose these brethren are already one. 

The influence of this meeting will be very 
great, and the various associations in either de- 
nomination can scarcely fail to ratify the action 
of a body comprising s0 many men of promi- 
nence in the councils on either side. 





A NEW movement has been inaugurated in 
Wew York and vicinity which promises import- 
ant results. It is called ‘‘ The King’s Daugh- 
ters.” The firat band was organized in January. 
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Iadies—Mesdames Courtland De Pays. 
ter Field, J. Ruggles, Theo. Irving, Francis 
. L. Dickinson, and Misses Helen 
Hammersly, 8. B. Schenck and G. H. Libby—met 


ous bands of ten under the general title of ‘‘ The 
King’s Daughters.” Already over one hundred 
separate “ Tens ” have been formed in New York 
and st least one-quarter of that number in 
Brooklyn. These earnest, zealous women are 
e in the Master’s field, caring for and 
clothing the needy, modest poor, ministering to 
the sick, and endeavoring to flud employment;for 
those out of service, In this manner they reach 
miany whom the Churches fail to unearth, find- 
ings partidularly fruitful harvest among their 
modest, shrinking, and quietly suffering sisters, 
Mrs. F. Bottome, 18 Wasbington Place, New 
York City, is president of the general society, 
which includes all branches. 


...-At the recent meeting of the Jewish Min- 
jsters’ Acsociation in this city. the question of 
gdmitting Women to memb rship in congrega- 
tions was taken up and discussed, and finally a 
motion was adopted that they be admitted. Dr. 
Wintner, in advocating the innovation said that 
often, because a busband is indifferent concern- 
ing membership in a congregation, his wife and 
children are deprived of the benefits of mem- 
bership. .When women have a voice in the 
management improvements in congregations 
will be more readily accomplished. Dr. Leucht 
said the proposal would revolutionize congrega- 
tional government. A committee on Sabbath- 
schools sudmitted a report in favor of the ¢s- 
tablishment of a Sabbath-school union, as not 
only des'rable but necessary, The report con- 
tended that the Sabbath-school mus: above all 
become the moral educator of Jewish youth; it 
must develop the religious element in youth, and 
it must be provided with good books and good 
teachers. The report was recommitted, to be re- 
vised and brought up again six months hence. 
The Association resolved to seud delegates to 
the Reform Gonference called to meet in Cin- 
¢innati next month, but not to take part in the 
Conference ;merely to observe and report, 


..The Sotitthern Baptist Convention met 
last week in Montgomery, Ala, Dr. Mell was 
elected president. With the exception of eight 
yeets he has been president since 1863. Ex- 
Gov. Thomas H. Watts delivered an address 
of welcome. He said one source of regret was 
that there was any division. He hoped there 
would soon be one Baptist convention of the 
United States. Fifteen states were represented 
inthe convention by over five hundred dele- 
gates. Missionaries from Chins, Mexico and 
Italy were also present. A report was adopted 
for raising $10,000 to be expended in evangeliz- 
ing the culored race in the South. The discus- 
sin of means fer reaching the colored people 
was long and interesting. An incident of the 
discussion waw a speech by the colored pastor of 
4 Baptist Church in Chattanooga. 


-..-The Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal diocese of Pennsylvania last week elected 
Dr. Phillips Brooke, of Boston, to be assistant 
bishop of the diocese, and appointed a com- 
mittee to wait on him. It is understood that he 
has promised his congregation rot to accept 
the election. Bishop Stevens is in very feeble 
health, 


...-The missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Church in South China, have sent a memorial 
to the General Assembly, calling attention to the 
barbarous treatment the Chinese have received 
ia the United States, and suggesting that there 
isdanger that China may retaliate and tbrust 
American missionaries out of the Empire. 
They do not propose any course of action for 
the Assembly,, but express the conviction that 
the Church ought not to be silent when Chinese 
Immigrants are deprived of their rights, and 
‘nd mobs take their lives and desiroy their 
Property, 


_ sees Three years ago the American Home Mis- 
Slonary Society (Congregational) inaugurated 
systematic work among the immigrant popula- 
tion of this country. Since then the number of 

rman Congregational churches is said to have 
doubled. The German department of the so- 
Cisty is now directing its energies toward an en- 
Owment of tne German school at Cret2, Neb., 
for which @25,000 is asked, and to the selection 
of suitable young Germans to enter this school 
orthe Theological Seminary at Chicago to be 

ed for missionary work. 


-+..The pastors of Cleveland have united in 
0 address to the Christians of that city, calling 
attention to‘the growing disregard of the Sabbath, 
Which they attrioute to ‘“‘mental uorest, worldi- 
ess aud spiritual apathy.” They speak of tbe 
reading of secular newspapers on Sunday as 
causing great spiritual jose, and advise all mem- 

of churches to quit buying and reading sec- 
ular Sunday newspapers. 


+~-The Fifth Genecal Conference of the 
‘Colored Methodist Episcopal Church of Ameri- 
8%, met May 7th, in Augnsta, Ga., Bishop W. H. 
H. Miles, of Louisville, Ky., presiding. There 
lage, Ne also Bishops J. A. Beebe, of Wash- 


avlon, N.C. ; Isaac Lane, of Jackson, Tenn., 
H. Holsey, of Augusta, Ga., together 






with tes from fifteen stat i 
e8, representing 
‘sixteen conferences. The Conference will last 








Hews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


....The President sent two veto messages to 
the House on May 8th. They were both on the 
pension bills. In the first message he says: 

‘There have lately been presented to me cn the 

same day for approval nearly 240 special bills, grant- 
ing and increasing pensions, and restoring to the 
pension list the names of parties which, for cause, 
have been dropped. To aid Executive duty they 
were referred to the Pension Bureau for examina- 
tion and report. After a delay absolutely necessary, 
they have been returned to me within a few hours 
of the limit constitutionally provided for the Execu- 
tive action.” 
Two biundred and thirty two of the bills were 
classified by the Bureau. He approves eighty- 
one of them, and thotigh he diapproves of the 
balance, he cannot, in the short time allowed, 
state his objections ; so the bills become operative 
without his approval. The one he disapproves 
provides for “ Andrew J. Hill,” when it should 
be Alfred J. Hill. His second veto is because 
the bill would injure a worthy pensioner of the 
Government. The passage of the law of the 
19th of last March, provides as well for the 
pensioner as the special bill, which would de- 
prive her of the two months’ increase, 





...-The House finally disposed of the River 
and Harbor Bill on May 6th, after three weekes 
debate. The provision relating to the continu- 
avion of the Mississippi River Commission was 
struck out. At the end of the debate Mr. Hol- 
man moved to recommit the bill, with instruc- 
tions to report a bill appropriating $8,000,000— 
one-third less than the present bill—to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of 
War on such public works as in his judgment 
ought to be further improved. This motion was 
defeated: Yeas 65, nays 157. ‘‘The vote, how- 
ever,” said Mr. Randall, ‘showed conclusively 
that the opponents of the bill are more than 
one-third of the house, which would prevent its 
passage over the President’s veto, in case he 
should veto it.” 


.... Representative Tucker was instructed by 
the Housc Committee on the Judiciary, on May 
6th, to report adversely a bill to allow citizens of 
one state to take fish from the waters of an- 
other state. 


DOMESTIO. 


....In responte to invitations of handbills a 
crowd of some 1,400 men gathered at Des 
Plaines and Randolph Streets, in Chicago, on 
the night of May 4th. Among them were some 
who had been most active in the anarchist nots 
of the past forty-eight hours. The first speeches 
were mild in tove, but when Sam Fielden 
mounted the wagon their character changed. 
Fielden spoke twenty minutes. Police Inspector 
Bonfield heard the first part of his incendiary 
speech and walking to the Des Plaines Street 
police station, not 300 feet distant, called out a 
reserve of sixty policemen and started them up 
the street toward the crowd. As the police 
drew near the Inspector approached the wagon 
and commanded Fielden in the name of the law 
to stop talking. At this moment a bomb was 
thrown from the crowd. It struck in front of 
the advancing line of policemen, sputtered a 
moment, and then exploded and _ killed 
twelve policemen, A deadly fire was poured in 
on the line by the mob, and more policemen 
fell. The groans of those hit could be heard 
above the rattle of the revolvers, as the police 
answered the fire of the rioters with deadly 
effect. In two minutes the ground was strewn 
with wounded men. Then the shots straggled, 
and soon after all was quiet and the police were 
masters of the situation. Spies, Schwab, Par- 
sons and Fielden were arrested. Mayor Harri- 
son wired a proclamation forbidding all public 
gatherings. On May 5th another mob in the 
southwestern part of the city sacked a drug- 
store and a saloon. The fury of the mob was 
directed against the owner of the drug-store be- 
cause he had a telephone in his place. 


. .-The American fishing smack ‘ David J. 
Adams” was seized in Digby Basin, N. 8., by the 
Dominion steamer ‘‘ Lansdowne” on May 7th. 
She was within the three miles limit and buying 
bait. Six American fishermen entered Digby 
Basin ostensibly for bait on May 8th. Their 
captains and crews were onshore during the'eve- 
ning, and they say that the Bay of Fundy is 
crowded with United States fishermen. They 
state that they are after bait, and can do noth- 
ing unless they can get bait here. They have 
done nothing at all so far this season, and they 
intend to run all risks. They are not the owners 
of the vessels. They expressed a wish to be seized 
as well as the *‘Adams,” as they only care to 
bring about an issue so that the Governments 
will do something. They admit that,unless they 
have the privilege of procuring bait, they must 
give up fishing for a living. Commodore Scott 
before leaving in the ‘‘Landsdowne” ordered the 
other fisnermen in the Basin to put to sea. There 
is great excitement in Gloucester, Mass.,over the 
seizure of the schooner, as she is owned there. 
Nova Scotia vessels are at present in Glougester 





and fitting out. They purchase everything they 
want, and sometimes get six months’ credit, 


.-..The Polish rioters of Milwaukee organized 
& procession of some 2,000 men on May 5th, and 
proceeded to Bayview to attack tbe rolling mills 
There were four companies of militia stationed 
in the yard, and as the mob apprvached, carry- 
ing its red flag, they were warned to stop. As 
they still advanced the order was given to the 
militia men to fire. The crowd was then about 
1,500 feet distant. Two volleys were poured 
into the advanving mob. Four were killed out 
right, three were mortally wounded, and several 
were injured. About 3,000 strikers also gathered 
at the Milwaukee Garden cn May 5th. The 
police succeeded in dispersing them after firing 
several shots; but they reassembled again dur- 
jug the dsy. Governor Rusk and the entire 
First Regiment came at once to the city, and the 
Governor stated be would call ont the entire 
state militia if necessary. Mass meetings of 
citizens were held, indorsing the Governor’s 
action in promptly calling out the state troops. 


FOREIGN. 


...-In consequence of the refusal of Greece to 
accede to the demands of the Powers, all the 
foreign ministers except the Russian have with- 
drawn from Athens. On May 7th, the Greek 
Government has sent a gunboat to Constantino- 
ple to take away from the Turkish capital M. 
Conduriott, the Greek Minister. Greek troops 
are being hurried to the front with all possible 
speed. After several Cabinet councils on May 
9th, Premier Delyannis tendered to the King the 
resignation of the ministry, which the King re- 
fused to accept. The King has written a letter 
to Premier Delyannis holding him responsible 
for the present condition of affairs in Greeve, 
Tewfik Bey, the Turkish Minister, when he de- 
parted from Athens on May 7tb, took with him 
all the members of the staff of the Turkish Lega- 
tion and caused all his and their personal effects 
to be removed. The foreign fleet, with the ex- 
ception of one vessel of each power, has left 
Suda Bay and has completed the blockade of the 
Greek Coast. The Government has warned all 
vessels that, if they leave port it will, be at their 
own risk. The issue of shipping papers has 
been stopped. The commercial world is excited. 
A demonstration was made on May 9th, in Con- 
stitution Square, Athens. Warlike speeches 
were made, anda resolution was carried, amid 
wild excitement, favoring a war with Turkey. 
A resolution advising an immediate increase in 
the army was also adopted. After the meeting 
the crowd marched to the house of Prime Min- 
ister Delyannis, and in response to repeated 
calls the Premier made a brief address, in which 
he said that the Government would never sign an 
agreement involving the disbanding of the forces. 
Tbis declaration was cheered to the echo 
The multitude then proceeded to the residence 
of ex-Prime Minister Tricoupis and de- 
manded a speech, but M. Tricoupis refused to 
appear. This action on the part of the 
ex-Premier caused‘ an uproar, and shouts of 
‘Traitor !” arosefrom the crowd. The people 
finally dispersed in an orderly manner. The 
Russian Minister to Greece has concluded bis 


visit to the Czar and has arrived at Sebastopol 
en route to Athens. He has telegraphed to the 
members of the embassy to prepare for their 
departure to Greece. Germany. Austria, Eng- 
land, Ruesia and Italy bave notified Greece that 
a blockade of her ports has been ordered. A 
blockade has been established by the foreign 
fleets extending from Cape Malia to Colona, and 
from the Gulf of Corinth to the most northern 
point of the Greek frontier. 


...-Lord Randolph Churchill has written an- 
other attack on Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
policy. The Pall Mall Gazette continues to call 
attention to the reported tnreat of General Lord 
Wolseley to resign and lead the Ulster loyalists 
in rebellion, if Home Rule be granted Ireland, 
despite the fact that it has been officially denied 
that he ever made such a threat. This after- 
noon the Gazette says it has been informed that 
Lord Charles Beresford said in the lobby of the 
House of Commons the day Mr. Gladstone intro- 
duced his Home Rule bill, that he and General 
Wolseley bad agreed that if the Premier’s meas- 
ure shou)d pass and they were ordered to crush 
any rebellion the Ulstermen might andertake, 
they would refuse, would resign, and would then 
go and help the UlZermen. The Sheffield 
Telegraph says that General Wolseley considers 
Mr. Giadstone a traitor and refuses to have any 
social intercourse whatsoever with bim. The 
Gent ral will not even sit at the same table with 
Mr. Giadstone. The Telegraph also declares 
that English military circles support Lord 
Wolseley’s views on Irish affairs. 
= 
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A PRACTICAL FAITH. 





Tue great apostle has quoted from Ha- 
bakkuk ineach of his three great-epistles this 
declaration: ‘‘ The just shall live by faith.” 
If it were necessary to give special empha- 
sis to this great truth, this repetition of it 
would sufficiently set forth its paramount 
importance. But allreaders of God’s Word 
have already recognized that faith is the 
fundamental and only working grace of 
God’s people. Without it it is impossible 
to please God; and with it all things are 
possible to the believer, as concerning God 
and his grace and power. By it, we are 
told, the weakest saint can move the arm of 
Omnipotence. All the mighty achieve- 
ments of the ancient worthies were accom- 
plished by it, whether by life or death. 
Faith was no less conspicuous under the 
old dispensation than under the new. The 
head of the Hebrew race was # man of 
faith; and because of his faith in God he 
was called ‘‘The father of the faith- 
ful.” His character and his method of 
dealing with God by faith was typical of 
the divine life of man in all ages. The 
apostles of Jesus Christ, taough they had 
been eye-witnesses of his majesty, of his 
death and resurrection, seem, after all, to 
have lived more by faith in him than by the 
remembrance of him according to the sight 
of their eyes and the touch of their hands. 
Though they had known him after the 
flesh, yet, henceforth they knew him no 
more after the flesh but after the Spirit; 
what is, by faith. Jesus said to Thomas, 
after be had made demonstration of his res- 
urrection to him by a challenge of the 
senses, and after he had fallen at his feet 
and confessed him as both Lord and God: 
** Because thou hast seen, thou hast be- 
lieved; but blessed are they who, having 
not seen, yet believe.” Even during his 





he declared that he could do no mighty 
works because of the unbelief of ghis kins- 
men and neighbors. And when the Ro- 
man centurion declared his entire confi- 
dence in our Lord’s ability to heal his ser- 
vant without his going to his house, but by 
the mere speaking of a word, Jesus was 
eurprised and pleased, and declared that he 
had found no such example of faith—no, not 
in all Israel. To the nobleman who came 
about the healing of his child, and who in- 
sisted that Jesus should ‘‘ come down” to 
his house, he said ‘‘ except ye see signs and 
wonders ye will not believe,” and sent him 
away with a word of assurance that his 
child was healed. He taught us in the 
story of Dives and Lazarus that the testi- 
mony of Moses aud the prophets was quite 
as sufficient as though one should rise from 
the dead to bear witness of the other world 
and the consequences to us in that world 
of our life iu this. 

The sole condition of our salvation is 
‘* faith.” ‘‘ Whosoever believeth in him is 
not condemned,” while *‘ he that believeth 
not is condemned already, because he has 
not believed on the name of the only be- 
gotten Son of God.” The Gospel is 
preached because it is believed by those 
who preach it. And the Christian life is 
maintained only because these things are 
surely believed by us. Faith is the labor- 
ing oar in our work for Christ. ‘Love msy 
be the iuspiration, but faith is the working 
grace. ‘‘ Sir, I believe G-d,” was the sub- 
lime answer which Paul made to the cen- 
turion and the master of the ship which 
was going to wreck, and by which he, the 
little, condemned Jew, was placed in prac- 
tical command of the ship. When Luther 
saw this truth as he was laboring up the 
stone stairway in Rome, seeking peace 
through bodily penance and human merit, 
he sprang from his knees, and, as some one 
has said, put that sublime text, ‘‘ the just 
shall live by faith,” to his lips, as a silver 
trumpet, and blew a jubilee blast upon it, 
which awakened a sleeping world from 
Rome to the Orkneys. 

It may seem needless to go over these 
trite truths with what some of our readers 
may feel are mere platitudes; but we find 
it needful to remind ourselves of funda- 
mental truth oftentimes, and make a fur’ 
ther inquiry a3 to whether our appreben- 
sion of the truth is practical or only formal. 
Now, since faith is the essential grace of 
the believer, the question arises: ‘‘Have I 
faith; and, if I have, isit real or a vain 
faith; a theoretical or a practical one?” It 
must be seen at a glance that, though there 
are not different kinds of faith, there are 
different conditions and different objects 
of faith. For instance, it is very common 
to hear men say they believe the Bible to 
be the Word of God; but that is nota prac- 
tical faith, so far as salvation is concerned; 
for the Scriptures are not in themselves 
saving; they are but the witnesses which 
testify of Christ. Faith, then, to avail, 
must take hold on Christ himself, his per- 
son and his work. There are a great many 
persons who believe in Christianity, but not 
in Christ. There are those who are ortho- 
dox as to all the articles of their creed 
(statement) who are destitute of faith in 
Christ. 

Not a few persons are troubled on this 
score. They are not sure whether their 
faith is a practical one—that is, a real, sav- 
ing faith. But there need be no difficulty 
in settling that pcint. We may know, asa 
matter of mental observation, what is the 
direction and object of our faith. If, when 
we question ourselves as to the ground of 
our hope, our thought of faith flies to the 
church, or to the creed, or to the ordinances, 
or to any deeds of righteousness which 
we have done, we may be pretty sure that 
our faith is not practical so far as salvation 
is conceraed; for the faith that saves flies 
straight to Christ,as the needle to the pole. 
But, again, if our faith is a practical one, it 
will direct and control our lives. The 
ancient worthies ‘“saw the promises 
from afar,” were persuaded of them, em- 
braced them, and confessed that they were 
pilgrims and strangers in the earth, and set 
out for another country, even an heavenly. 
Now, is our faith working such practical 
results in us? Abraham believed God, and, 
theiefore, though sorely tried, did not 








exercised toward God and Christ? 


THE COLLEGE PASTORATE AT 
HARVARD. 


Ir would be as hallow view which should 
see any organized rivalry or display in the 
new system provided for religious instruc- 
tion at Harvard University. 

In order to get the right point of view, 
we must bear in mind that for two or three 
years past the restless feeling among the 
students at compulsory prayers has been 
studiously fostered by certain outside re- 
ligious malcontents, and has at length be- 
come so strong that the great body of stu- 
dents, seconded by the Faculty, have re- 
peatedly memorialized the corporation and 
overseers to make attendance voluntary. 
This step being regarded as tantamount to 
virtual abolition, has been steadily opposed 
by the governing boards, headed by the 
President, whose opposition has been pro- 
nounced. Some two months ago the annu- 
al movement embodied itself in a petition, 
signed by almost all the men in college (re- 
ligious included). The pressure bas be- 
come so formidable and persistent, that it 
is understood that several religious men 
among the overseers — notably Phillips 
Brooks—expressed themselves as no longer 
williag to oppose it. Although largely fac- 
titious, it must, nevertheless, be recognized 
a3an existing fact. How should it be dealt 
with? 

1. It was felt that simply to continue the 
present method of morning prayers, and 
render the attendance wholly voluntary, 
would in the end be nearly equivalent 
to their abandonment; at any rate, it was 
not such a recognition of religion as befits 
an American University. 

2. It was held that the parents of the 
students (taken as a body), in fact the 
Christian public, might rightly demand that 
a time-honored usage should not be aban- 
doned without an attempt to find for it 
some substitute. But 

3. The bistory of college pastorates is 
not such as to promise in the long run any- 
thing more than very moderate success, 
even under circumstances far more favor- 
able than tuose existing in Harvard. And af- 
ter the persistent refusal of Puillips Brook; 
to take the post, the University could find 

no candidate of sufficient promise to make 
the experiment ofappointing him worth 
trying. Yet 

4. The interests of the students and 
of religion alike made it unwise that the 
University should be lefta prey to the 
measures of either ambitious or proselyting 
sectarians. Hence the appointment of the 

Overseers’ Committee on the State of Relig- 
ion,etc., which,although it has already made 
a partial report, is still incubating. But, 

5. The plan resolved on is not designed 
primarily as an adjustment of the clashing 
claims of denominational partisans. Such 
claims have not been set up. No doubt they 
would be if opportunity were given. But the 
plan in view precludes them. The six pas- 
tors will not be chosen on the basisof the 
denominational constituency of the col. 
lege. The fact that there are relig- 
ious differences in the college as 
in the community will be recognized; 
but the leading aim is not to appease them 
but to profit the students. Prof. Francis 
Greenwood Peabody, of the Divinity 
School, will act as Plummer Professor (or 
Dean of the Board of Preachers) because it 
is desirable that the head of that Board 
should be permanent and have an organic 
connection with the University; but, as 
was made a condition when the post was 
tendered to Phillips Brooks, he must sun- 
der his denominational connections so far 
as no longer to act with the Unitarians. 
So of the annual appointees, his associates; 
during the four or six weeks of their ser. 
vice in Cambridge and in all their official 
work for the college they agree to lay aside 
all denominational aims and utterances. 
They will be chosen primarily on the 
ground of their likelihood to profit young 
men, and their knowledge of the Univer- 
sity. There will be absolutely no restric- 
tions of a statutory character. The men 
already asked to serve (we do not say they 
have all accepted) are three of them Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists, one a Unitarian, 








‘services will not be made occasions 


gible, but also at liverty to withdraw fo, 
any cause. Coherency and Continuity are 
desirable so far as other conditions permit. 
6. Itis not a parade movement, and the 
religious display. [t has at heart the oan 
ious welfare of the members of the univer. 
sity—Facnlty as well as students. It isa 
bold experiment—unparalleled—which the 
restless antagonism of a little clique of out. 
siders, and the impatience of all contro} 
which the Harvard system has done not a 
little to breed, gives the opportunity to 
initiate. The tremendous responsibility 
and perils of the experiment no religious 
man can overlook. Professor Peabody 
(who is Christian through and through—as 
really so as his namesake, Andrew P..) goes 
into it with the deepest earnestness, 
The preachers will have supreme 
direction of everything, without tramme 
or embarrassment; will form their owp 
plans, and agree to co-work. Whatever 
money may be necessary will be forthcom. 
ing. They must make haste slowly; make 
few mistakes, and remember sometimes that 
in vainis the net spread in the sight of 
any bird. But they are resolved 
to do something toward reclaiming 
Harvard to ‘*Cnrist and his Church,” 
and they deserve the cordial sympa. 
thy and support of all who love him, 
Now may we hope that the Board of Preach. 
ers will not be looked at askauce by the 
Christian men in the Faculty, and left to 
do their work alone, without help andsym. 
pathy. We trust that those who believe 
in religion will make the most of these 
promising conditions. 

In sucha college as Harvard, if any- 
where, is a proper field for genuine Chris. 
tian union and interdenominational ¢p. 
operation. 


THE EVIL AND THE REMEDY. 


THE question whether this is a county 
ruled by law and order, in which all classes 
are equally protected in their rights, and 
all classes equally held responsible for any 
infraction of the laws, is coming before the 
people as one of the foremost questions 
of the hour. It is au elementary question, 
and, in its relation to the public interests, 
goes to the very foundations of our social 
system. 

Judge Lynch, in the form of passionate 
aud crazy mobs extemporized to administer 
summary justice to the guilty, has not in- 
frequently assumed the prerogatives of 
government, and, in defiance of law, pro- 
ceeded to acts of murder under the pre- 
tense of punishing crime. Chinamen, resi- 
dent in the United States—particularly in 
the Pacific States and _ territories—with 
rights guaranteed by treaty, and, hence, by 
‘‘the supreme law of the land,” have in 
large numbers been ruthlessly assaulted by 
lawless mobs and driven from their homes, 
their property stolen or destroyed, and in 
many instances their lives sacrificed. The 
recent strikes and commotions, growing 
out of the labor question, which have 
occurred in various parts of the country, 
have by no means been confined to the 
peaceful exercise of the rights of the 
stri ers and labor-agitators. They have 
been extended to actual and open trespasses 
upon the rights of others, including alike 
the rights of workingmen and employers, 
and to deeds of rioting and violence, con- 
trary to law, and incoxsistent with the 
orderly movements of society under the 
regulation and protection of law. The 
criminal conspiracy of boycotting has been 
committed in various cities, and last week 
Chicago was greeted with a riot of anar 
chists, in which several of the officers of law 
were murdered, and a larger number of 
them seriously wounded. . 

There is no denying that such facts,ex- 
ist in this country; and within the past few 
years they seem to have acquired increased 
magnitude and momentum. We do not by 
any means believe that American society 1 
about to break up and tumble into general 
chaos, in which every one will become 
law to himself; yet it is well to look at the 
facts as they are, and not to forget that what 
Judge Deady, in a recent charge to ag rand 
jury, called *‘an evil spirit,” is widespresd 











inthis land. This spirit is, in its essential 
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nature, the spirit of disorder and lawless 
ness, a8 the means of redressing supposed 

ces or correcting alleged evils; and 
to some extent it is embodied in organiza- 
tions and associations of men who are com- 
pined together to settle the so-called con- 
flict between capital and labor. There is 
no doubt of the existence of this “evil 
spirit” of disorder in American society. 
The facts show its presence beyond all 
debate. 

What is wanted, as a remedy, in the in- 
terests of the public safety and of good 
government, is a solid, settled, and deter- 
mined sentiment among the people that 
lav and order, and nothing else, shali rule 
in this country, and that whoever, on any 
pretense whatever, violates this law and 
order, shall be promptly brought to justice, 
and punished therefor as the law directs. 
Let this sentiment stand behind those ex- 
ecutive officers upon whom devolves the 
direct duty of preserving the public peace, 
and they will preserve that peace, even if 
they have to shoot down mobs in doing so. 
Let it stand behind courts of justice and 
prosecuting officers, and the men who break 
thelaws will have ample occasion to dis- 
cover that they have committed crimes» 
and that this for them is a very hazardous 
and expensive kind of business. The thing 
to be done is to set law and order, with 
their appropriate agencies and powers, over 
against disorder, and confront the latter 
with a sternness and force that will drive 
it out of the land. 

The people who compose the body poli- 
tic as an organized society, to be governed 
and protected by law, must say that this 
shall be done, at all hazards, and against all 
the enemies of social order. There should 
be no half-way apologies for lawlessness of 
any kind, and no timidity or compromise 
in dealing with it. Lawless persons are to 
be promptly brought to the state of order; 
and if this cannot be done without the 
policeman’s club and the bullet, then give 
them the club and the bullet, until they 
feelthe force of the argument. There is no 
use in reasopiag with the men who com- 
pose mobs. A mob should be crushed by 
knocking dawn or shooting down the men 
engaged in it; and the more promptly this 
is done the better. When a mob is sup- 
pressed, then let the courts take hold of the 
rioters that are not ac‘ually killed in sup- 
pressing the riot, and of all parties who are 
legally responsible fur the disturbance of 
the public peace; and let them be dealt 
with according to law. This will make 
law ‘‘ a terror to evil-doers ” as nothing else 
will. We are quite aware that this is 
simply an old idea; and yet it needs to be 
emphasized in the public mind. Events 
call for the activity of the idea and its 
vigorous execution. It must be a working 
idea, and do the work assigned to it with 
energy and power. Those to whom the 
execution is committed must understand 
that, if they tamper with the idea and fail 
to make it a living force, they will bring 
down the wrath of the people upon their 
own heads. 

The people of this country are the great 
parties in interest; and it rests with them, 
by the force of asound public sentiment, 
to keep things straight and in good order. 


TEMPERANCE IN POLITICS. 


Tue saloon has been in politics for many 
years. It entered politics when sentiment 
began to form in opposition to it, for its 
own defense. It is stillin politics. What 
it has done to corrupt our government, 
municipal and state, and sap our civic vir- 
tue; what it has done to degrade the bal- 
lot and thwart the wishes of the inteiligent 
and moral portion of the voting public is 
matter of universal knowledge. In recent 
years attempts have been made to divorce 
the franchise and the making and adminis- 
tration of law from the saloon influence. Men 
who are not, as to their personal habits, 
total abstainers, nor as to their opinions 
Prohibitionists, are as ready to acknowledge 
and oppose the pernicious character of the 
saloon influence in our political affairs as 
the most enthusiastic of temperance reform- 
ers; but the saloons have been masters 
80 long that they stubbornly refuse to yield 
their powerful position. They will neither 
allow legislators to enact more stringent 





the statute-book. They will neither be 
governed by public sentiment, nor allow 
legislatures to be governed by public seuti- 
ment in this matter. They do not hesitate 
in this free, democratic couutry, to forbid 
legislatures to submit the question of liq- 
uor-selling to the arbitrament of the people. 
They exercise a most monstrous system of 
terrorism over legislatures, civil officers and 
candidates and parties. They have their 
hands on the mrchinery of both parties, 
and neither party dares to resist them, be- 
cause it fears their power. 

How much longer is this state of aftairs 
to continue? Just as long as the saloon re- 
mains in politics and temperance stays out 
It is high time that temperance went in. 
It is high time that the saloon oligarchy 
were met by something more than threats 
of future vengeance. It is high time that 
they were brought face to face with the 
people at the ballot-box, and especially in 
party caucuses and conventions. The sa- 
loon as a force in politics must be met by 
temperance as a force in politics. 


How shall this be done? The temper- 
ance voters of New York asked the Re- 
publican Party that the question of consti- 
tutional prohibition be submitted to the 
people. Whatever may be thought as te 
the expediency and practicability of con- 
stitutional prohibition in the present con- 
dition of public sentiment in the great 
cities of the state, there can be no question 
as to the expediency ot consulting the peo 
ple. Tre Republican Party gave the prom- 
ise. It was accepted in good faith. A 
suitable bill was introduced into the Re- 
publican legislature, and passed its second 
reading. At this point the saloon appeared 
as a political force in opposition, and won 
an easy victory. The bill was lost by a 
vote of fifty-three to sixty-three. Eighteen 
Republicans united with a solid Democratic 
vote to prevent the keeping of the party 
pledge. It was an act cf fealty to the 
saloon, but an act of treachery to party 
integrity, an act of bold defiance to the 
anti-saloon sentiment. What ought to be 
done? 

What does the saloon doin the rare cases 
of treachery to its interests? Does it not 
require the retirement of traitors from 
public life, and is not its whole influerce 
exerted to enforce such retirement? There 
is no cry of fanaticism against it, there is 
no surprise expressed, when it boycotts 
its foes. It is regarded as a matter of 
course, and is always expected. Let anti- 
saloon Republicans adopt the same tactics. 
The Republican assemblymen who voted 
against the submission of the liquor ques- 
tion to the people should be marked, and 
all possible influence should be brought to 
bear to prevent their renomination and re- 
election. How otherwise is temperance to 
become a force in politics? The Republi- 
can assemblymen in New Jersey who voted 
against so reasonable a measure as Local 
Option at the dictation of rumsellers, should 
be handed over to the exclusive possession 
and support of the rumsellers. The saloon 
has been drawing its lines in politics for 
years; let temperance men hereafter draw 
their lines just as rigidly. 

There is no hope in either New York or 
New Jersey for temperance legislation 
from the Democratic Party. ‘The temper- 
ance element is too small to make itself 
felt in party councils. But the Republican 
Party, which embraces the larger part of 
the Christian moral sentiment of the two 
states, isin a position to fight the saloons 
an re-establish itself in the confidence of 
thousands of earnest temperance men, if it 
will. It may, perhaps, be forced to do this. 
A movement having this object in view 
has already been inaugurated in New Jer- 
sey, @ number of influential Republicans 
having called a state convention, to be held 
in Trenton, May 26th, to express their 
views in opposition to the liquor cause, 
and to elect delegates to the Anti-Saloon 
Republican National Convention, soon to 
be held in Chicago. The unanimity and 
determination shown in the large and rep- 
resentative preliminary conference promise 
a convention and an expression of no or- 
dinary character. It is an effort to save 
the Republican Party. If it shall succeed, 
well and good. If it fail, there isnot salt 
enough in the party to save it. 

Temperance must come into politics as 





ws, nor will they obey those already on 








tics as long as the saloon. Itis the coming 
question already come. 
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CONGRESS AND THE GREELY 
SURVIVORS. 


An American hates to acknowledge that 

he ever feels ashamed of his country; but 

the feeling is now and then forced upon 

him. We confess thatit was aroused in us 

when we read Lieutenant Greely’s ‘‘ Three 

Years of Arctic Service” and learned of the 

negligence our Government has shown 

toward the survivors and heirs of the 

Greely party. No othercountry under the 
sun would have been guilty of our nig- 

gardly recognition of the services rendered 
and the perils undergone by Greely and his 
companions. Elsewhere they would have 
been decorated with the highest military 
honors; they would have been retired with 
full pay; the widows and families of the 
deceased would have been fully cared for: 

and they would all be numbered with the 
heroes of history; but with us, as soon as 
the newspaper accounts of the tragedy iu 
that Northern land were told, the players 
were neglected and forgotten. It isashame 
to our American Government. 

True it is that something has been done 
since Lieutenant Greely’s book was 
written. Biederbick, who was a charity 
patient in a New York hospital, is now in 
receipt of a pension of twenty dollars a 
month, and, through the kindness of Mr. 
Coleman, is a messenger at seventy-five 
dollars a month in the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington. Brainard, Long 
and Connell are in the Signal Service, 
where Lieutenant Greely has done the best 
he could for them. Brainard deserves pro- 
motion, if ever any man did. He has just 
been advised that he receives a small sum 
of money and a certificate from the Royal 
Geographical Society of England. Really, 
it is a little humiliating to all but our 
Washington statesmen to have our money 
obligations discharged by England. Fred- 
erick has not fared so well as Brainard. He 
is earning his own living in Indianapolis, 
having been discharged for disability, and 
has not received a penny of pension. 

As to the widows, Mrs. Cross and Mrs. 
Gardiner have cach obtained a pension of 
eight dollars a month, and Mrs. Cross is a 
messenger or something of that kind, ap- 
pointed by Mr. Randall, while Mrs. Gardi- 
ner has just been made post-mistress of 
Magnolia, N. C., at thirty-five dollars a 
month. Mrs. Pavy has a bill now before 
Congress for a pension, which she will 
probably get. 

In the case of Lieutenant Greely him- 
self, there is a bill before Congress at this 
writing, which makes appropriate acknowl: 
edgment of his services; but its passage is 
believed to be somewhat doubtful because 
Lieutenant Greely is not a political worker! 
Another bill, giving the men the same pay 
and allowance they would have received if 
they bad remained in Washington,came be- 
fore the House a few days ago. The pass- 
age of this bill is also doubtful. General 
Bragg objected to it, it is said, because it 
did not go to his committee. Truly our 
Congressional bills are imperiled for just 
and weighty reasons! 

In the meantime the thanks of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts have been 
presented to Lieutenant Greely, and it is 
announced that the Koyal Medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society of England, 
will be given to him on May 24th. Who 
doubts that ‘‘a man is without honor in his 
own country?” A commonwealth and a 
foreign society recognize him, but his own 
Government knows him not. We appeal to 
Congress. Pass the pending bills; they are 
the just dues of the men and their heirs; 
and make us no longer ashamed of the land 
in which we live. 





Mr. C. C. Scuencx, of Glen Mary, Tenn., 
writes us a very uncivil note about a paragraph 
we published a few weeks ago, occasioned by the 
report of two respectable travelers said to have 
been killed by lynchers who misiook them for 
burglars. But, notwithstandiog the temper of 
the note, we thank him for the contradiction 
he makes of the story on which we based our 
comment. He says the two men were really 
burglars, and were killed resisting the officers 


arresting them, and that the police of Ciucin- 
nati ont Dayton have sent letters thanking the 
officers, who have since been tried and acquitted, 
the court caging | ught to be pensioned. 








fully as the saloon. It must stay in poli- 


Editorial Hotes. 


Pror. Simon. Newooms gives our readers to- 
day the first of a series of articles on the Labor 
Question, addressed to the common sense of the 
common people. Professor Newcomb 1s one of the 
remarkable men of America. He stands at the 
head of the mathematicians of the country, and 





is equally one of the most eminent astronomers, 
known asap authorify the world over. Such 
men are not expected to give much time from 
these severe and remote studies to the practical 
things of this world, but Professor Newcomb 
is an exception to this rule. He has written 
most weightily on the problems of natural 
theology, and our readers will remember his 
articles years ago on Modern Scientific Atheism 
and kindred topics. The present series will be 
found to be couched in the simplest and most 
amiliar Anglo-Saxon, and to be crammed as 
full of common sense as the author’s correspond - 
ing little volume on Political Economy, pub- 
lished by the Harpers. 


Tue Central Christian Advocate has got itself 
into a very tight corner in its attempt to correct 
our statements concerning the cause of the divi- 
sion of Metbodist mixed conferences in the South 
on the color line. It claims that its remarks bad 
reference only to the recent division in Missouri, 
and that the assumption which it sought to cor. 
rect in us, was that the colored members of the 
St. Louis and Missouri conferences were forced 
into separation. We made no assertion one 
way or the other concerning this specific case. 
The statment of the Advocate which we first 
criticised was this: 

“The impression has steadily grown in our 
Church that the colore< conferences do more to 
advance the interests of colored men than mixed 
conferences,” 

This utterance, the Advocate now says, con- 
cerned only the division in Missouri. If eo, we 
are at a loss to know what language it would use 
if it wantei to include all the divisions in the 
South. I[t also contends that its editorial which 
we criticised in our issue of April 23th, had ref- 
erence only to the Missouri division: _ 

‘* THE INDEPENDENT seems to have thought that 
we had in mynd every formation of a ‘ separate’ con- 
ference that had taken place in the history of the 
Church, and were making a declaration in regard to 
all these, while referring only to the conference 
which nad come under our own observation—the 
Central Missouri.” 4 

We cannot tell what it bad in mind; but we 
know well enough what it said. It began with 
a reference to tbe formation of the new colored 
conference in Missouri, but went on to speak 
of what the Church as a whole had done for the 
Negroes, as compared with the Church South : 
“Tt has given them the advantage of conference 
association and instruction in every department of 
the Church. It has built schools and churches for 
them, and treated them largely as a missionary 
corps; they have had their full proportion of mem- 
bers and part in the General Conference, and to-day 
have their representatives in all our connectional 
organizations. There is not any disposition in the 
Church, so far as we kuow, to thrust them out from 
us and form them into a separate Charch organiza- 
tion. What has come about 1s not the result of 
theory or prepossessions. In this respect Method- 
ism ha3 followed, as we firmly believe, the unmis- 
takable indications of a providential movement, and 
we have no doubt that the fature will justify the 
action that has been taken.” 

It is impossible t> make this language refer ex. 
clusively to the new conference in Missouri. It 
then goes on to speak of the “‘ shattering of the 
theory of mixed conferences,” and accuses us of 
the basel«ss assumption that the colored mem- 
bers of the conferences have been driven to sep- 
aration. We quickly showed that this *‘as- 
sumption ” was not baseless but well-grounded ; 
and now com¢s the Advocate and says we have 
misunderstood it. So be it. We only contend 
that we have not misinterpreted its language. 
As to the Missouri division, we have no facts, 
the Advoca‘e says it came of the conviction of 
all parties that 1t was best, and that the whites 
did not ask the colored people to go. On this 
point we ask a question or two for information. 
How long was this division in preparation? 
Did not the whites take the initiative? Was it 
the whites or the blacks that applied to the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1884 for an enabling act? 
Have not the blacks been ‘‘ persuaded ” by the 
whites, as in Tennessee, Florida and other 
sta‘es? 





Pau, the great apostle to the Gentiles, wh en, 
as Saul of Tarsus, be was a sinner and & perse- 
cutor of the Cpristians, heard tle call of Jesus 
from the skies. He immediately responded: 
** Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” He 
was not, as he tells us, “disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision.” He instantly changed the 
whole course of his life. He received new light 
from “* tue heavenly vision,” and he at once fol- 
lowed that hght without a moment’s deley, and 
without holding any conference “with flesh 





they o1 
We are glad to ve Tennessee of that stain. 


and blood.” His ensuing days were spent in 
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the service of the Saviour; and when the shad- 
ows of life’s evening were gathering over him, 
and death by martyrdom was in immediate pros- 
pect, he said to Timothy, his friend and fellow 
laborer: ‘‘ For I am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my devarture is at hand. I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at 
that day ; and not to me only, but unto all them 
also that love his appearing.” His memory of 
the past, bis consciousness of the present, and 
his hope for the future made the close of life 
serene and haopy. The fact that he was about 
to die by martyrdom did not intimidate him or 
disturb his peace. He could bear the pain. The 
martyrdom would simply kill the body, and in a 
short time he would be out of, and in another 
and better world. There the crown of right- 
eousness would rest on ‘his head, and that, too, 
forever, as the gift of God through Christ. 
Header, would you like to have the experience of 
Paul the aged in death, when that event shall 
be upon you? You may baveit. All that you 
need to do, in order to have it, is to imitate his 
life after be heard the call of bis Saviour. 
There is nothing in his life and nothing in 
his experience which you may not make your 
own, True, you cannot be an inspired apostle, 
but yoacan be a Coristian after the Pauline 
model, following him as he followed Christ, 
believing as he did, hoping as he did, working 
for Christ as he did, and at last dying in Christ 
ashe did. There is nothing in his character, 
considered in these respe:ts, thatis not just aa 
practicable to you as it was to him, Paul’s 
character will give you Paul’s comfort in the 
final hour; aniif you want the latter you must 
make sure of the former. 


We have been requested tc give intormation 
on the following subject. Last Janusry The 
Examiner published the following in a letter 
from the Rev. W. H. Sloan, Superintendent of 
the mission in Mexico conducted by the Baptist 
Home Missionary Society : 

** Asa specimen of the work accomplished by the 
press, we mention the case of a young Presbyterian 
minister, iato whose hands a copy of our little paper 
fell. He read it with interest and surprise; be was 
astonished at the simplicity and clearness of the 
Baptist argument. He lent the paper to the mem- 
bers of bis little congregation. They read it uatil it 
was worn out. They asked their pastor for more of 

he same sort. He came to the city and visited my 

udy, telling me his mind was weakened on the 

udject of regenerate church-membership, and 
asked me for tracts and books. He came the second 
time. I am now requested to visit his church and 
baptize the entire membersnip, organizing them 
into a Baptist church. Thus far ) have hesitated 
for two reasons: First, because of the stir and crit- 
icism that would be roused in Pedo-Baptist circles; 
and secondly, because retrenchmcnt has cut off our 
resources, and we should not be able to provide for 
the support of the pastor. We are here to save 
souls; but the good Baptists of the United States 
have tied our hands.” 

We are asked what has been the result of this 
request, From inquiry at the Presbyterian and 
Baptist Mission rooms, we learn that the refer- 
ence is to the Presbyterian Church in Ozumba, 
forty miles east of Mexico, where are over two 
hundred members. At the time referred to, the 
**young Presbyterian minister” had been just 
removed from his charge for incompetence, re- 
ceiving his salary and money to take his family 
to Mexico. He then visited Mr. Sloan, and was 
returned with literature to Ozumba. He soon 
came back to Mr. Sloap, with a petition signed by 
twenty members of the Presbyterian Church 
asking him to organize a Baptist Churcb. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Sioan went to Ozumba, and 
found the twenty members, who had been ag- 
grieved because a certain teacher was retained, 
anxious to go off into a separate churcb, but not 
one of them willing to be immersed. O( course 
he could not organize a church. Since then, all 
but two or three of the disaffected members have 
returned. Tne minister wrote to the Presbyte- 
rian superintendent saying he had no desire to 
remain in Baptist servive, and applying fora 
situation in the mission printing house; but 
when last heard from at the rooms of the Bap- 
tist Home Missicnary Society he was still in 
their service. Ozumba is one of those towns 
embraced in the arrangement of comity between 
the other missionary societies working in Mexico 
that po ope shall enter any town of less than 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants occupied by a 
sister society ; but the Baptist mission is not a 
party to this arrangement. The mission work 
in Mexico is not conducted by the Baptist Mis 
sionary Union,but by the Baptist Home Mission- 
ary Society. 





Everysopy knows that the union of the Loco- 
motive Engineers bas never been on very good 
terms with the Knights of Labor, and has never 
submitted to its dictation. There are other La- 
bor Unions which are equally independent, and 
this is one of tne difficulties which stand in the 
way of the easy victory of the Knights of Labor 
over wage laborers. Another difficulty lies in 
the fact tbat there are two elements among the 
Knights themselves, Mr. Powderly represents 
one element, the decent and law-abiding; but 





another element, high in control, is socialistic 
and anarchical], and has been very active of late 
in increasing the membership with assemblies 
composed of foreigners in sympathy with the 
anarchists. This gives interest to the calling of 
a Genera] Assembly of the Knights of Labor, at 
Cleveland, on the 25th inst., which is likely to 
test the relative strength of the two elements, 
and determine whether local assemblies shall 
have the power to ipvolve the whole order in 
strikes and boycotts. Mr. Powderly himself is 
very conservative, and has just issued another 
**secret” circular, in which he is very severe on 
strikes, boycotts, riots, anarchists, and intem- 
perance. The following passage quoted from it 
is good sense: 

“Tf every member of the Knights of Labor would 
only pass a resolution to boycott strong drink so far 
as he is concerned for five years, and would pledge 
his word to study the labor question from its differ- 
ent standpoints, we would then have an invincible 
host arrayed on the side of justice,” 


WE are of the opinion that the Republican 
Senate of this state is pursuing a mean and 
cowardly course in omitting to take any action 
upon Governor Hill’s nominations to fill offices, 
the terms of which have expired long ago, but 
which are still held by their incumbents. The 
Quarantine Commission and the Health Office 
of this port are conspicuous illustrations of this 
remark. The Governor, in the early part of 
March, made nominations to fill these offices ; 
and as yet the Senate has taken no action upon 
them; andit now looks as if it meant to con- 
tinue this course until the adjournment of the 
legislature, thus leaving the old incumbents in 
office. What the Senate ought to do is to act 
upon these nominations one way or the other, 
rejecting them if bad, and confirming them if 
good. The Governor has, in a special message, 
called the attention of the Senate to this delay; 
and he is clearly right in the position which he 
takes. The present position of non-action on 
the part of the Senate is utterly indefensible. 





Ir is quite the fashion as soon as one of 
Tennyson’s poems comes out, to attack it as 
commonplace and unworthy of the Laureate, 
and as showing signs of hisage. The same is 
said of hia ode for the opening of the Colonial 
Exhibition, which seems to us, we confess, as 
good and wortby as such an occasional poem 
could be expected to be. The two last verses 
appeal to Americans in their reference to our own 
War of the Rebellion, and the fact, lately em. 
phasized by Mr. Gladstone, that England has 
learned a better policy toward its provinces, 
They read: 

* Britain fonght her sons of yore ; 
Britain failed, aad never more, 
Careless of our growing kin, 
Shall we sin our father’s sin— 
Men that in a narrower day— 
Unprophetic rulers they— 

Drove from out the mother’s nest 
That young Eagle of the West 

To torage for herself alone. 
Britons! hold your own! 


** Sharers of our glorious past, 

Brothers, must we part at last? 

Shall we not through good and 111 

Cleave to one another still? 

Britain’s myriad voices call: 

Sons, be welded, each and all 

Into one imperial whole, 

One with Britain, heart and soul! 

One life, one flag, one fleet, one throne— 

Britons! hold your own! 

And God guard ali!” 
This would easily remind us that Tennyson has 
been a Liberal all his days, and would recall his 
late visit to Scandinavia with Mr. Gladstone, 
did not the fact that on the next day after the 
poem appeared he gave his name to an anti- 
Home Rule society forbid us to think that there 
was a reference meant to Ireland as well as the 
colonies. 


Grzxkce is a serious editorial nuisance. No 
sooner have we congratulated ourselves that 
Greece has accepted the requirement of the 
Powers, aad will disarm, than the next morning 
contradicts it all, and represents everything at 
a fever heat. The week goes round, and again 
the report of peace is once more finally pro- 

laimed, to be denied the next day. “It’s a’ 
a muddle” yet, and no intelligence on this side 
the water—nor on the other, we believe—is com- 
petent to do apy intelligent forecasting. It is 
an old piece of wisdom that none but God can 
prophesy what a fool will do; and what is the 
ground of God’s foreknowledge in such a case is 
one of the mysteries of the Divinenature. With 
all Europe forbideing it (if Russia really does for- 
bid it), and with Turkey holding an armv on her 
border double what Greece can raise, and with 
her ports blockaded by the European fleets, one 
could easily prophesy what a government and 
people not wholly crazy would do. But Greece 
either means to go to war, or means to make a 
most dapgervus and mischievous bluster. 
Which she will do our readers will know as soon 
as we. 





Tux Coroner’s jury in Cbicago, in the case of 
Matthias J. Degan, one of the policemen of that 








city, declared !ast week by their verdict that he 
was killed by a dynamite bomb thrown by some 
unknown person, “aided, abetted and encour- 
aged by Augustus Spies, Chris Spiee, Michael 
Schwab, Samuel Fielden, A. R. Parsons, and 
other unknown persons.” The jury recom- 
mended that these persons, so far aa arrested, 
be held without bail to await the action of the 
grand jury ; and that, so far as not yet arrested, 
the most prompt and diligent effort should be 
made to secure their immediate arrest. The 
facts most abundantly justify this verdict and 
recommendation. The simple truth is that the 
killing of the Chicago policemen last week was 
an act of wanton and outrageous murder; and 
all parties engaged in this work, whether as 
principals in actually throwing the bombs into 
the ranks of the policemen or in shooting at 
them, or as accomplices in aiding and abetting 
the same, are murderers, and should be visited 
by the highest penalty known to our laws. Not 
a stone should be left unturned in the effort to 
find out who these parties are, and in bringing 
them to the sternest justice. We have in this 
country, chiefly in our large cities, an anarchist 
element, composed mainly of foreigners who 
fear neither God nor man, and whose creed is 
simply that of destruction and murder. They 
have their leaders, and these leaders preach and 
publish their doctrines, and incite their fojlow- 
ers to deeds of blood. The red flag is the stan- 
dard under which they rally. It alike befits 
their doctrine and their deeds, They have 
nothing in common with the institutions of this 
country, or of any country that is even half civ- 
ilized. It would be difficult to find on the globe 
worse or more dangerous men, They are 
largely fugitives from the justice of o‘ber coun- 
tries, and huve utterly false ideas as to what 
constitutes liberty under the regulation of law. 
What shal] we do with these men? The one 
answer to this question, in which ali good citi- 
zens will be agreed, is that the~ should be held 
to the sternest kind of legal responsibility for 
their conduct, and thus practically taught that 
this is a country of law and order. If the laws, 
as already enacted, are not sufficient for this 
purpose, then let them be amended until the 
lesson shall be thoroughly brought home to the 
bosom of every anarchist, whetber born in this 
country orelsewhere. The protection of scciety 
against anarchy and anarchists, at all hazards, 
is an imperative duty, 


....The Christian Advocate, referring to the 
late installation of a Methodist over a Congre- 
gstional Church in Boston, mentions that the 
fact that the candidate was a pronounced Ar- 
minian in his theology was no bar to bis accept- 
ance by the Council. As The Congregationalist 
said at the time, the first Congregationa: Gener- 
al Council at Oberlin settled that, so that the 
equal rights of Calvinism and Arminianism in 
the Congregational body is now a matter of an- 
cient history. When the Methodist Dr, W. R. 
Davis was to be installed over the Church of 
the Dieciples in this city he read a confession of 
his faith, which be represented to be what he 
had always preached. This was entirely satis- 
factory to the Council, and he then stated that 
it was ‘‘ word for word” the confession used in 
in Dr. $Storrs’s church since its organization, 
with two additional articles of his own, one of 
which was on the work of the Holy Spirit. It 
was also stated that the Articles were brought 
here from one of the Congregational churches 
of New England. 


-«+-The National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches is held triennially, and enough 
business is generally found forit to keep it in ses- 
sion a week. The next meeting will be held in 
Chicago, beginning Oct. 13tb, and the associa- 
tions and conferences entitled to representation 
according to the rule on p. 2 of the Year Book, 
will soon be elected. Dr. F. A. Noble, of Chi- 
cago, is chairman of the committee in charge, 
and he asks all delegates to send him their 
names and official designation, clergyman or 
deacon. We have tried to think what special 
business will come up. As the organization can 
only give the churches advice, and controls 
nothing more important than the Year Book, we 
suppose that, as in the past, the great advantage 
will be in that primary aod immensely important 
one of good fellowship and inspiration, though 
we believe it can settle whether ministers serving 
their churches in yearly engagements shall be 
designated in the Year Book by the initials *‘ P.” 
o“A.P,” 


.-.-Itis only a diplomatic war that is threat- 
ened by the seizure by the Canadian authorities 
of the Gloucester fishing schooner, “‘D. J. 
Adams,” for the alleged offense of purchasing 
bait, which is illegal under the present strained 
condition of things since the lapse of the treaty. 
At present Canadian fishermen cannot sell fish 
in the States, and our fishermen cannot enter the 
Canadian ports except under stress of weather. 
Whether it is a Christian condition of things 
for each party to make itself as disagreeable as 
possible, we need not say. For our part we 
believe in reciprocity and brotherly kindness 
inter-church and inter-state. Of course’ our 
Government will do its best to prove that our 
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fisherman wasillegally seized ; but it looks like g 


difficult task. 


-...We have an anxious inquiry as to whether 
Bishop Foster, whose **Outlook of the Woriq” is 
attracting so much attention, is a Roman Catho. 
lic. It is true that some of the Roman Catholic 
papers have notived favorably bis frank expres- 
sions concerning their Church,but they have not 
failed to observe that his use of the word “Ro. 
mish,” a term very offensive to them, marks him 
as a decided Protestant. But Bishop Foster js 
not the only prominent Protestant who has been 
reported as enter!ing the Roman field. Mr. Glad. 
stone. whose vigorous arraignment of Vaticanism 
seems to have been forgotten, is just now being 
accused of seeking to enter the Papal Church, 
Both are good Catholics, but not of the Roman 
variety. 


...-Abroad, as at home, it is the question of 
name which proves the. greatest obstacle to the 
union of Christian Churches. In Italy the Wal- 
densian Church and the Free Uburch have ne- 
gotiations for union in progress, and the Synod 
of the latter body, held the first of this month, 
has found that, while all its churches favor 
union, the name of the united body is likely to 
give difficulty. The provisional decision reached 
was for the name Evangelical Waldensian 
Church, as applied to the whole united body, 
while the designation of Evangelical Church of 
Italy should be preserved for Free Church frac- 
tion of it. Byan overwhelming vote women 
were given the right of votingin church meet- 
ings. 


....¥ale College is to be heartily congratn- 
lated on the acceptance by Prof. William R, 
Harper of the chair in Shemitic languages. He 
was wanted for the presidency of the Chicago 
University, but that office, even if the half mi- 
lion could be secured, necessary to pay its debts 
and begin an endowment, would have with- 
drawn Professor Harper from his chosen field 
of study. We hope this will be the beginning of 
a movement which will leave Yale College no 
longer behind Harvard and Johns Hopkins1n de- 
votion to this most important branch of studies, 
It will, of course, imply the transfer of tbe 
headquarters of the Institute of Hebrew with 
the journals, The Old Testament Student and He- 
braica, to New Haven. 


....The great Irish Home Rule meeting in this 
city last week was a magnificent success, and 
proof that the sympathies of our whole people, 
and not only of those of Irish faith, are with Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Parnell. The governors of 
New York and New Jersey took a prominent part. 
But if the people are with {rish Home Rale, they 
are not with O’Donovan Rossa and his dynamite 
friends, as the baste with which he was sbut up 
when he attempted to speak shows. Governor 
Abbett told him plainly that ‘‘Jersey Law” 
would make short work with his sort of agita- 
tion. 


....There is to be another Arctic Expedition 
from this country, of the most modest, but 
perhaps not the less hopeful, kind. Colonel 
Gilder, who has had much experience in Arctic 
life, after full consultation with Greely and 
Schwatka, will start early in June, and attempt 
to reach the Pole with not more than one white 
companion, carrying on the journey entirely by 
the aid of the Eequimaux and their dog sledges. 
He willtive with them on the country, and in 
their ways, and will take his time for it. It is 
not a hopeless task. 


....-The Methodist Church has always taken 
the lead in its opposition to the use of tobacco. 
A telegram from Oswego to one of the daily 
papers here says that at the late Methodist Epis- 
copal Conferenceat Fulton, a resolution asking 
the Bishop not to appoint any person a presid- 
ing elder who uses tobacco, was adopted. If 
that same Conference, at its next session, will 
go astep further, and ask all the membership 
witbin its bounds to give up the use of the “‘ vile 
weed,” it will do a good thing. We vote for 
tobacco extermination. 


..-Phillips Brooks has been elected Assistant 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, and we are surprised to 
learn that there is real reason to fear that he 
may accept the office. We do not mean to imply 
that the administrative office of a bishop is not 
of great importance ; but we regard the position 
and work which Phillips Brouks must give up to 
accept this bishopric as vastly more important. 
For one thing, if he becomes bishop in Pennsyl- 
vania he ceases to be bishop of Harvard College. 


....We again call attention to the de- 
testable bill before the legislature cf this 
state, the object of which is to make it 
safe to practice licentiousness. A corpora: 
tion is provided for of men whose business 
it shall be to see that inmates of places of vile re- 
sort are kept free from contagious diseases. When 
England has just repealed her law for the pro- 
tection of vice it is not the time for New York 
to enact one. 


...-Although the River and Harbor Bill bas 
passed the House and is likely to pass the 


‘Benate, it is very likely to be vetoed by the Pres- 


ident. Even if it becomes a law, that does not 
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require the expenditure of the appro- 
‘stions ; as much is left, in carrying out the 
. nts planned, to the discretion of the 
officers in charge. But that does not excuse 
Congress for making extravagant appropria- 


sons. 
...Judge Donohue, of this city, and his 
friends, Will, as matters now stand, commit a 
yemistake if they do not insist upon the 
fullest investigation of the charges brought 
against him. There is enough in these charges 
to put an end to his usefulness on the bench, 
anless, by investigation, they shall be shown to 
be false. The judge of a court should, in his 
cadena and well-known character, be beyond 
soy question. 


..eWe give a full account th's week of the 
important meeting in this city of the committees 
of the Free Baptist and “Christian” bodies. 

The result is all that we could wish, and may well 
give a little encouragement to those editors who 
needed it, and who were all the time fearing too 
much haste was being made. The Conferences 
and Quarterly Meetings of the two bodies have 
so far spoken with no uncertain sound. 


...-Hannah Whitall Smith, who for years was 
National Superintendent of evange listic work, 
js traveling in Eurcpe, and recently gave sev- 
eral addresses before large audiences upon tem- 
perance. She says the women of Europe are 
fast becoming aroused on this subject, and are 
looking to their American sisters to lead ina 
universal battle for “*God and Home and Na- 
tive Land.” 


..-General Master Workman Powderly ex- 
presses bis utter abhorrence of the work of the 
anarchists at Chicago last week, and says that 
the trades’ unions of this country have and can 
have no sympathy with the principles or deeds 
of auch.men. It is very important that all 
labor organizations should thoroughly empha- 
size what Mr. Powderly says on this point. 


....Copgress has legislated against the immi- 
gration of Chinamen and against the importa- 
tion of “ contract-labor ’ into this country. A 
far graver qiestion is whether foreign an- 
archists, who are the enemies of all organized 
society, shall, in the name of free speech, here 
be permitted to make appeals adapted to incite 
tiots and bloodshed, without any legal responsi- 
bilityfor this misuse of free speech. 


«Dr. Hodge says, in a lecture in Philadel- 
phia, on the Holy Scriptures, as reported in The 
Prabytrian, that Westcott and Hort’s Greek 
Testament was the basis of the New Revision of 
1880. The Revision accords more with that 
than with any previously published text; but it 
would not be correct to state that it follows it. 
The Revisers made their own text. 


-.»» We thank England that it is offering so 
warm a welcome t> our poet, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. But the poet goes under the medical 
care of the distinguished physician, Dr. Holmes, 
who forbids him to become the recipient of the 
exhausting receptions which all the bighest 
circles of British society would gladly tender 
him. 

--..Chicago is not the only city in this coun- 
try in which a murderous body of anarchists are 
bidding people to throw the bomb and swing the 
torch. In this very city there are journals pub- 
lished in the German language which do not 
hesitate to preach riot, arson and murder. Let 
our police authorities have their eyes open. 


++». The Curchman says in what is meant 
ssakindly paragraph that ‘‘nobody will dis- 
trust the denominational consistency of Tue 
INDEPENDENT, or suspect it of disloyalty to sec- 
tarian methods.” And is this our reward, after 
al we have done to break down the walls 
between the denominations? 


+».-Governor Rusk, of Wisconsin, in dealing 
With rioters at Milwaukee, makes a very pleasing 
contrast with Governor Oglesby, of Illinois. 
The latter sought popular favor, and has de- 
Servedly lost it. Theformer promptly did his 
duty, and the people honor him. There is some 
difference between these two Governors. 


+++.Teaching by mere precept, in telling 
others what to do and what not to do, is much 
easier than teaching by a living example. It is 
the latter kind of teaching, however, that is gen- 
erally the most effective, and best illustrates the 
Sincerity of the teacher. Christ taught in both 
ways, and with equal perfection in both. 


+++-The employés of the Chicago Brewers 
struck for free beer at the rate of not Jess than 
three glasses at five different times each day, 
which would be enough to keep them thoroughly 
soaked with beer all day. The brewers yielded 
to their demand. This is rather a new form of 
the great labor problem. 


-+«-The National Temperance Hospital, 

in Chicago, was opened for patients 

April 8tb, and starts out under most favorable 

suspices. It has 9 capacity of thirty beds, 

fouf of Which have been endowed by wealthy 
W. ©. T. U. women. 






TO OUR READERS. 


WE cannot too strongly urge upon every 
person who reads this notice the impor- 
tance of becoming a regular subscriber of 
Tue INDEPENDENT. Our aim is to publish 
so good a paper that no intelligent person 
can afford to miss even one number. The 
four articles by Bishop Foster, upon ‘* The 
Outlook of the World,” which we recently 
published, have been pronounced by all 
who have read them as surpassingly and 
surprisingly able, scholarly, complete and 
interesting. Non-subscribers are now send- 
ing to us for these articles, and we shall 
supply the demand as long as we can; but 
if these people who appreciate a good thing 
would become regular subscribers, they 
would enjoy the satisfaction of receiving 
fifty-two dividends a year on their invest- 
ment. 

Not in many years have our receipts for 
subscriptions averaged so much at this sea- 
son of the yearas now. We are receiving 
large numbers of new subscribers, and our 
old ones testify their appreciation and con- 
fidence, some by sending us $5 for two 
years, some by sending $7 for three years, 
and a great many others $10 for five years. 
We like the course pursued by many 
old subscribers of sending us their renewals, 
with the names of new subscribers. 


You CAN SAVE MONEY by subscribing at 
the following rates: 


One month.......$ .30/One year....... .8 3. 
Three months... .75|/Two years....... 5. 
Four months... 1.00 7 

Six months....... 1.50|Four years... .. 8.5 
Nine months.... 2.25|/Five years..... 10.00 


or by raising a club at the following 


Three years..... 





OLUB RATES. 








Two subscriptions...................$2.50 each. 
Three " otesbsndiubiotin oe BEB 
Four ” Srsordvenbentscncans LL 
Five - Srnnscdisetiitieess Se ™ 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of Tue INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piratiop of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue Inpk- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it is a 
very easy matter to raise aclub by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 

We have printed in circular form the 
Charles Lamb poem, ‘ Beauty and the 
Beast,” with the original engravings and 
the music. We will take pleasure in send- 
ing this to any person who may desire it 
upon receipt of a two cent stamp. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with THe INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 


READING NOTICES. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
isone of the oldest and best remedies for Coughs 
and Colds. Give it 4 trial. 


A STRIKING SUBJECT. 


We refer, of course, to the worst sort of chain light- 
ning, and not to the striking subject of the reckless 
and wic' strikers, who have directly and Y > | 
done more damage to the country within th 2 pee 
month than was ever done in ten years by | ote ng. 
i owit nas long been well understood sonst uimby’s 

ghtning roas, when pro ay d ut on. surely 
Phe st us from danger. Walliams, who is 
tne od of Quimby, is r) Feliable man, as we 
e reason to know, experience. He fuily under- 
Sede his business, and solong as he Lives, thousands 
will poles him and no other, ave of 
lightring rod men wee could not bet trusted, but the 
~ pd . Mr. E. H. Williams, is notone of them. He 
of the’ sort that men have looked for, but have 








+g — is fair =" his Prices, i sree ful Hae 
Fpomi and cceeds in making fas 
fees of allwi who ¢ deal with b him. See advertisement. 


‘Lapres will be interested in the attractive mle 
b es M’Cree: 
Co. in this week's issue, The goods offered are ot 


‘THE NEW ‘PLAN 


of the Home Life Insurance Company, of New York, 
» is pL, ae e Gan any we 
as- 
sets of $133 f each ‘Si 8100 - Liability the Home is 
much the strongest compen. 
General alagents who want information re- 
gaiding contracts direct scores the comp y, with ex- 
o— control of territo at ed as to 





lange citiss in ited States 
3 cada nescence 
r) . le 
Agencies, cles, Chicago, TL— = 44 


Millions of{Dellars were lost by men who died in 
1885, and were r ot insured under the New Lire Pot. 
IctEs Of THE TRAVELERS—the best and cheapest iq 
the world.—£z. 


ractice is among women ; "ea worn-out, rvn- 





ing women, and they all r oy a good tonic. I have 
rescribeo gallons and gal 


my patients.”—Opinioa of Dr. 8. E.s BROWN (27 Co- 
ai us Avenue, ston) Of the Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef 
onic,—Advt, 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


JaMEs RayMER, Eaq., of Toledo, Ohio nen, for about 
twenty years, been in the business of loan ng speney 
on farming lands in Northwestern Ohio, and also i 
lacing tone on Toledo City property. Although he 
Das bee: er of x [NDEPENDENT for many 
trou: My OG is the first time his advertisement appears 
our columns, It will found on our financial 
and we ask those who desire to place their 
ands. upon develoved farm property in an uld state 
like Ohio at my or seven per cent. interest, to corre- 
spond with ymer, who ve them refer- 
ences and facts which may prove of terest. 
y= tne i Ftd tn dn 


HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE. 
CosMETIC GLYCERINE.—Prepared only 5 by the Roy. 


al British any of Gagmicts and Perfum 
ay ied toothe a veut ly, y. go her So Noval igh, 
race 








THE NEW ROUTE “TO 8ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Tue through live from Chicago to St. Joseph, Mis- 
h sland and Pacific Raal- 


point the main line diverges to St. Joseph) has been 

construct th 

compares favorably with any of tLe older portions 
the Rock Islan system. Through express ious 


M., arrive ip St. Joseph 8:15 A. M. ana i: :b5 P.M. ame 
tively. Returning, leave St. Joseph 7 : 
a.M.; arriving in Chicago at 85 P P. M. and 6:25 
A.M. The papecaser equipment of these trains, 
coaches, Pullman palace 
parlor apd a g cars, reclining chair cars 
sad dining cars, 18, and wi character- 
d by the same comfort, luxury and splendor which 
pa ade the es ity Route of the Rock Island 


earned 





U. 8. STENOGRAPH CO. 
7 following le tter was recently received by {the 
U. 8. Stenograph Co. 


OFFICE OF THoRNTON, Basees & CLosE, 
OFFICIAL STENOGRAPHE 
Burra o, N. Y., U. 8. A., ‘march’ 26th, 1986. 


H. C. Wricur. Eq. , On 1 Manager U. 8S. Steno- 
graph Co., St. Lo’ 

Dear Sir: Your ‘nn ot oon inst. duly received. 

I to the matter which is the subject of your 
inquiry, 1 would cay thatI was 
examiners at a Civi 
tion of Stenographer to the Buffalo State Insane Asy- 
lum. Miss Celia E. Patterson, an operator of the Steno- 
graph, and the only person who used the Stenogravh 
in the competition, received the highest marks for 
speeiand accuracy. he test was a perfectly fair 
one and Miss ay property Tecelved the hignest 


marks. rs tru. wire 
(Signed), GEORGE H. THORNTON. 


Ir gives us more than ordinary pleasure to call the 
attention of our readers from t Cd ecet fas to the 
geen, to ‘the advertisementfon the a H. H. 

men, .. of Denver, Col. We print aed ‘the 

following letter, which,coming from so high a source, 

a ver ‘as better testimony than any we can possi- 
yo 


appoiated one of the 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, } 
DEpP’T. OF MINING AND METALLURGY, 
. Lours, April 7th, 1886. j 
H. ff FS AuMEy, Esq., DENVER, CoL, 
Dear Sir: | ‘have examined the case of minerals 


y y 
diffused knowledge of a most useful and attractive 
pag ey of science. I take pleasure in recommend- 
ing the “ cabiucts” to the favorable consideration of 
the public, and especially to those interested in the 
cause of ., 
Very truly yours. L1aM B. Porrer, 
rofessor of Bu. and Metallurgy. 
Mr. Tammen not only is a large Jy in the min- 
erals peculiar to Colorado an e Northwest—and 
their name is legion—but ina Hy variety of other 
things of interest. A full description can be obtained 
by writing to him for one of of his catalogues. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF CINCINNATI, 0. 





radually increasing one for several years past, show- 
ing 4 healthy, wise and ougenrrentts method on the 


ey 731, ‘50 16. The *ofic cers are John Davis, p Beside 

hn’ M. Pattison, Vice-President; shall 

Secretary; and J. #, Clark 

NEW STYLES IN WALL DECORATIONS 
PRACTICALLY EXPLAINED. 


Asany of our readers will be interested to know 
hon to decorate their houses, we give the .fol- 


lark, ohy 





tion 
For country and sea-shore houses, which we ta} 
be attractive and bomelike, use for cham 
chintz papers, with white, oy! or light tinted 
grounds. These papers give an air of freshness so 
oqgooatte in a country house. 
hy of the lower rooms shon)d also 


can be o ed, 
closely re reserable fabrics oat the delusion is almost 
complete. 

For halls of country bouses, clean French ee 
representing trellises and vines mare s aver Ricasing 
aliter rance. for town houses crasta alton, 

er slone orin B. BR .. with ‘wall paper, may 

be employed with t 

Decorati 


on in relief is becoming more seaptonabie 
every day, for which purpose Lincrusta- is 
us' e best and most utiful mstenal in the 


~ - gs that t —\ Cheat to to dee: 
orate their houses should &@ Visit to Messxs 
30th Street, where th ‘ae be Aventie, and 
where the des! pay seen rot only in 
Faece, | but arraoged on we Mr. Farrar, late of 
resides at this b: ranch establishment and is 
always a willing to x ve his one advice on the 
subject of f nverior decora’ 

essrs. Fr. Beck & Go." ‘s ‘branch store, at the cor- 

ner of Seventh Avenue and 29th Street, can also be 
=e and selections made in the Reta’! . 


ent. 
those desiring information on the subject of Inte- 
or Decoration Batic rare Tt pr ace Beck's 
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SOLID SILVER. 


THERE are few Le: sents so acceptable to the bride 

as solid silver, The exill and Enecnsity of the pres- 

ced an almost ie solid fe 
ental Rood 


ver, and' happily at the present time they ca 
bought cheaply. Che Whiting De vaiecoanite Co, ro 
Union Square and (6th Street, have one of the largest 
and finest stocks we have lately seen, and they are 
perfectly ‘reliable in every way. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


AMERICAN CONGRESS OF CHURCBES. 


NOTICE FROM THE COMMITTEE ON RAILROAD TRANS- 
PORTATION. 

MINISTERS *0d others expecting to ettend, the ses- 

cone of the Conzrese at Cleveland. May 
27th, are potified that they will 

A and it is the expectation of the Committee to 
perfect ouremgemsnte tor return fares at one-third 
regular unlimited rates. This is already secured on 
a part of the field. More definite announcement will 
be made at the sceslons of the Congress 














A. J. Smiru, } Committee. 


. B. HaRTZLER, 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 

THE Raveemas, COUNCIL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES OF THE UNITED StaTEs will hold its sixth 
triennial session with the Union ror Church in Chi- 
cago, inning Wednesday, Oct. 12th, af 0 a. M., and 
continuing probably one week. The rule and ratio 
of popeeeep neon ~ the churcbes may be found on 
page two of t x for 1886, and the churches 
are reqested +4 send t their delerates according 

F<; . A. Noble, D.D., 534 Washington Chicago, 
ll, is chairman of et coms ittee of” arrange- 
mh and al! del are specially requested to 
send their names to iy inimediately apow appoint- 
ment, and their entertainment will be provided for. It 
is important that they give exphieitiy fu li, first name, 
any litle,as Rev or Dea., post-office address, and the 
exact name of the body "which they represent. The 
preparation of the rejl in advance. as accurately as 
possible, will save valuable time. The various State 
Secretaries will furnish blank credentials; and copies 
can be obtained from the Secretary of the Counril, 

Committees which are to report are named in the 
Year-Book, page 223. qooee Hear topics and speak - 
ers are announced a. — Ae and fuller 
statement of pres will made in due 
time, It is confident y anticipated that this session 
will be one of special interest and importance. 

SAMUEL B. i. faa e& Provisional Com. 

Henry A. Hazen, Secreta: 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WHITING MFG. CO., 


Silversmiths, 


Union Square and {6th Street, 


Respectfully invite an in- 
spection of their productions 
appropriate for WEDDING 
GIFTS and PRESENTA- 
TIONS, embracing examples 























of the highest merit in every 
variety of treatment known 
to the Silversmith’s art. 
SILVERWARE of 
every description, 
in the most stylish 
cases, at HALF 
regular quotations. 
WEDDING Caeh paid for Sil- 
Bronzes, etc. 
Diamonds and 
Watches equally 
PRESENTS. --. 
® send for Price List. 
a Pacoall cor. Broome Street, N. v 
AT CASTLETON ON HUDSON. 
Furnished House to rent. Stable, carriage house, 
pesutifa shaded lawn, one acre ip fruits, pure water, 
minutes walk to depot. Stesmboats, — Teleg., or 
Exp. ces. churches or markets. 
Mrs. FANNIE JACKSON, Castleton on-Hudeon, N.Y 
NEW LOCATION. 
25 West 23d Street, bet, 5th & Gth Aves., 
NEW YORK. 
This establishment is one ! the oldest and best- 
Shoe Stores in ity ae 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots CS, hoes of all 
apd qualities, and in new and very atest 
nage ha cited af costar. on ghee 


Exclusively. 
verware, Old Gold, 
pure air, eighty feet above tide water, § river view, five 
CANTRELL’S 
kuown Men's, Wo en's. 
of “ Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 





tf licited. Ord: 
3, AY ny 
THE MOST 
RELIABLE 


TRUNKS, 


BAGS, ETC. 


ARE MADE BY 
OUCH & FITZGERALD, 


1 ERNE EER EB 
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Coulee Kk C. 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 

Choice styles in Paris Print- 
ed Lawns, Crepe Cloths, Plain 
Colored Organdies and Ba- 
tistes, Printed all Linen Lawns, 
Citania Crepes, “ Anderson’s” 
Zephyrs, Embroidered Ging- 
hams, etc. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T. 


We are showing a very 
choice selection of High Class 
Novelties in Upholstery Fab- 
rics, Furniture Coverings, Por- 
tierres, and an extensive line 
of new and rare designs in 
Fodern and antique lace Dra- 
peries, etc. 


Broadvoay L 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial, 
THE PRISON LABOR QUESTION. 


Tue State of New York is certainly ina 
bad way with regard to the question of 
prison labor; and one of the urgent duties 
of the legislature now in session is to take 
some definite action on the subject. The 
employment of such labor under the con- 
tract system, which was adopted for a 
series of years, proved a complete success, 
alike for the general interests of the state 
and in respect to the physical and moral 
good of the prisoners. The system, in a 
short time after its adoption, made the pris- 
oners self-supporting, and relieved the 
people of the state from the necessity of 
annually paying several hundred thousand 
dollars in taxes for their maintenance, 
while it in no way interfered with the pro- 
cess of prison discipline. 

The Democrats of this state, having con- 
trol of the legislature in 1883, and desiring 
to dodge all responsibility for positive leg- 
islation, and at the same time to court the 
so-called labor vote, passed a law for sub- 
mitting to the peuple the question whether 
the contract system should be continued or 
abandoned. The result upon a very light 
vote given by the people, and with almost 
no discussion upon the merits of the ques- 
tion involved, was adverse to the continu- 
ance of the system; and this was due 
mainly to the vote cast in this city. 
Although there was no legal force in this 
decision by the ballot-box, the legislature in 
1884 was led to prohibit the Superintendent 
of state prisons from making any further 
contracts for the sale of prison labor, with- 
out providing any substitute for the sys- 
tem thus prohibited. The last legislature 
failed to take any adequate action on the 
subject; and hence the question comes 
before the present legislature for some 
definite settlement. Mr. Baker, the Super- 
intendent of state prisons, in his last report 
to the legislature, presents the facts as now 
existing, and urges upon the legislature 
the imperative necessity of making a prompt 
disposition of the question. At the present 
time several hundred prisoners are in abso- 
luce idleness at the public expense, and to 
their own serious detriment, because there 
is no law for their employment; and in a 
short time the number of idlers will be in- 
creased by the expiration of contracts, un- 
less the legislature sha'l in the meantime 

rrovide for some method of prison labor 








What shall be done? This is the question 
which the legislature should not fail to 
answer. 

Mr. Baker, assuming in his report that 
the contract system will not be re estab- 
lished, though he believes it to be the best 
possible system, discusses the comparative 
merits of the state-account and piece-price 
systems, and is of the opinion that, in the 
circutastances, the latter would be the 
better system to adopt. ‘The state-ac- 
count system supposes the state to go into 
the manufacturing business on its own 
account with prison labor, furnishing all 
the machinery, buying the raw materia!, 
superintending the manufacture, and tbe 
selling of the products in the open market. 
This would require, as Mr. Baker shows, 
an outlay of nearly three million dollars; 
and while the system would produce the 
maximum effect in the way of competition 
with outside labor, it would almost certainly 
leave a large deficiency every year to be 
made up by taxation. Such has been the 
general result of the state-account system. 
In the piece-price system contractors with 
the state furnish the necessary machinery 
and appliances for doing the work, and also 
the raw material, aud agree to pay a stipu- 
lated price for the finisued product. The 
state simply manufactures these materials, 
and the contractors buy the products at the 
price previously agreed upon. This, as 
Mr. Baker thinks, for reasons which he 
fully states, is a better plan than the state- 
account system, though by no means the 
best plan. 

The real difficulty in solving the problem 
is not in the problem itself, but ia keeping 
on what will be deemed reasonably good 
and safe terms with the so-called labor re- 
formers whose agitation of the question has 
led to the abandonment of the contract sys- 
tem. The Republicans have the majori'y in 
both houses of the legislature; and we wish 
they had.the courage—as we do not believe 
they have—to re-establish the contract sys- 
tem, and tke the risk of all the party con- 
sequences. The laborreformers would, of 
course, be seriously offended; yet we be- 
lieve if the question were fully discussed 
before the people, the Republican Party 
would gain rather than lose by such a 
course. The argument of facts is over- 
whelming ia favor of the contract system, 
as it previously existed in this state; and 
we have sufficient confidence in the good 
sense of the people, and especially of all 
who pay taxes, to believe that, if these facts 
were duly brought before them, the argu- 
ment would prevail with them. It is really 
a great pity that the best interests of the 
state should be sacrificed in order to grati- 
fy the false notions of the labor-reformers, 
who form but a mere fragment of the whole 
people, and the most of whom do not pay 
a dollar of taxes. 

If, however, the legislature will not do 
the best thing, and take all the political 
risks thereof, then let it do the next best 
thing, and authorize the Superintendent to 
make contracts on the basis of the piece- 
price system, and wait for time and factsto 
develop and mature a definite and preva- 
lent public sentiment onthe subject. The 
worst thing, as the matter now stands, is 
to do nothing. 





THE MEXICAN PENSION BILL. 





Tue House of Representatives, having 
suspended the rules in order to take up the 
Mexican Pension bill, then suspended the 
rules of common sense, and, witk hardly a 
word of debate upon the merits of the 
question, passed the bill by a vote of 158 to 
68. The same bill, under a suspension of 
the rules, was passed by the House at the 
last session of Congress by a vote of 227 to 
46. The Senate amended it by adding the 
Cullom bill, which would have about 
doubled the pension cost of the bill; and 
in this form it failed to get through the 
House. 

The bill, as now passed, gives a pension 
to all the survivors of the Mexican war, 
without reference to any question relating 
to their bodily condition or wants. Whether 
sick or well, rich or poor, able-bodied men 
or disabled, they are all alike to be placed 
on the pension list during the remainder of 
life. It is estimated that, if this bill be 
comes a law, it will add from fifty to a hun- 
dred million dollars to the pension expenses 


of the Government, all of which must of 
course come from the people by the process 
of taxation. The Government may appro- 
priate money for various objects; but it has 
no other way than that of taxation by 
which it can get the money to pay its ap- 
propriations. The people have to pay all 
the bills that the Government chooses to 
contract. 

The general policy of Congress in deal- 
ing with the subject of pensions has, for a 
rule, been to go thiags ‘‘blind,” and vote 
right and left for the increase of pensions, 
without anything like a proper investiga- 
tion of the matter upon which it was voting. 
Such has been the policy of both parties; 
and each has vied with the other in taking 
the lead. Each has had its eye upon that 
indefinite political factor known as the 
“soldier vote.” We have great respect for 
the soldier and *‘ the soldier vote,” and 
thoroughly believe in a just and generous 
system of pensions; but we do not believe 
in the reckless and random policy of Con- 
gress in legislating on the subject of pen- 
sions. It lacks the quality of economic 
statesmanship, and has been largely gov- 
erned by political and party considerations. 
The people who pay the taxes have some 
rights which Congress ought to respect. It 
is nut true that every soldier who enters the 
Army, and helps to fight the battles of his 
country, ought to be put on the pension 
list. He made a voluntary contract with 
the Government at the time of his enlist- 
ment, and under that contract he received 
the stipulated pay for his services. If he 
leaves the service sound and unharmed 
thereby, there is no reason why he should 
be pensioned, any more than one who has 
been engaged in the civil service of kis 
country, and has received his pay there- 
for. 

There are special perils in war to life and 
limb; and the theory of pensions is to make 
some provis.on for those who, having en- 
countered these perils, have actually suf- 
fered thereform, so as to be thereafter dis- 
abled thereby and made less competent to 
provide for their own wants and those of 
their families, and also to aid these families 
in the event of the death of their natural 
supporters by the casualties of war. Pen- 
sions based on this theory are certainly 
reasonable. But when it is proposed to 
pension every soldier who enters the 
Army and is honorably discharged, 
without avy reference to circumstances, 
an entirely new and false theory is 
presented. Were this theory applied to 
all the Unioa soldiers engaged in putting 
down the Rebellion, it would completely 
bankrupt the Treasury of the United States. 


—_————_______ 


A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 


Tue firm of Steinway & Sons, of this 
city, deserve commendation for their wise 
and firm course in regard to the manage- 
ment of their great business. They do not 
propose, at present, to surrender its control 
to an irresponsible horde of strikers, who 
have not the brains, capital, or integrity 
required to manage, even their own affairs, 
with discretion. If these outsiders don’t 
like the way this eminent firm conducts 
its ex'ensive business, why don’t they start 
for themselves a model concern—with pav- 
ing-stones, dynamite, and powder as capi- 
tal—and show to the world just what can 
be done? It has been supposed until re- 
cently that, in this free country, every man 
has the right to conduct his own busidess 
in his own way. The strikers don’t believe 
in that doctrine or in that brand of free- 
dom. They want to be free to stop working 
themselves and free to compel others to do 
so when they so ‘‘order” it. They go 
further, and assert the right to use stones, 
pistols, bullets and dynamite whenever and 
wherever they please in compelling business 
men to surrender their freedom and their 
rights to a gang of rioters. These strikers, 
like the late Southern slave masters, demand 
the right to compel others, by force, to serve 
them in spreading their infamous doctrines 
and to conduct their affairs to suit them; or 
in other words, to surrender their freedom, 
or fake the consequences, in the shape of 
cobble-stones, powder, dynamite and death. 
Such freedom is far worse than the real 
old-fashioned bloodhound and horsewhip 
‘** principles” of slavery, and we can tell 


— 
sort of such a one-sided liberty. It is re. 
freshing to see such men as William Stein. 
way in the field of commercial affairs at the 
present moment. No man in his employ 
was ever heard to complain or to say that he 

was not treated fairly and kindly by him. 

Indeed his army of workmen now know,and 

have known for years, that their bread and 
butter was sure, that there was ‘ capita)” 
at the back of the firm to protect them from 
hard times; and, in a word, that Steinway & 
Sons were safe men todeal with. A happier, 

more contented set of men probably never 
existed in any great business establishment 

than in that of this firm; and it would bea 
shame and an everlasting disgrace to them 
and to their dependent families to break 
away from such an establishment as this, so 
wisely and humanely conducted; and we 
are glad to see that all the faithful workers 
of this firm are determined in their purpose 
to retain their connectiou with it. 


GOVERNMENT CHEATING. 


Tue present quotation fur silver in 
the London market is 45 7-8d. per ounce, 
At this price the ‘‘ standard American dol- 
lar” is worth only 77,78 cents. Or, to 
state the case more clearly, $100 in gold 
will buy $128.50 in our sham dollars, 
There is no knowing what the price of sil. 
ver may be a month, or six months, 
hence; but we think that, if any busi. 
ness man in the nation should conduct 
his own affairs as the United States 
Government is now conducting the busi- 
ness of making 78-cent dollars, he would 
very shoitly land behind the iron gates and 
granite walls of the pearest s‘ate prison. 
The best way to preach honesty is to practice 
it; and the best and quickest way to fill the 
nation with thieves, robbers and counter- 
feiters is to put the Government of the 
United States at the head of the business 
of teaching the people how most rapidly to 
‘increase and multiply” in that direction. 
Mr. President and Messrs. Congressmen, 
what have you got to say about this cbeat- 
ing matter? Soon the doors of the @apitol 
at Washington will be shut, and then the 
people will arraign you to answer to the 
direct charge of indifference to National 
cheating. Are you ready to meet sucha 
charge? We pause for areply. 


—_ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue financial features of the market in- 
dicate an easy condition, though in the 
early partof the week there was a little 
spurt which was short lived, that sent call 
loans up as high as five per cent., but the 
rate was kept at such figure but a moment. 
The average rate for the week was two 
and one-half per cent. The coafidence 
among financiers remains strong,and bank. 
ers hold that the local market and its sur- 
roundings is in a most prosperous financial 
condition and a healthy reaction in trade 
is expected as soon as the disturbances of 
a socialistic character is disposed of. Dur- 
ing the week the rates of the Bank of 
England was advanced one per cent. on 
account of the drain of gold to France, and 
the sterling rate for short bills is higher 
in consequence, and now admits of 
the shipment of gold at a profit. 
There have been further shipments from 
here of gold to France, which now aggre- 
gate over $2,650,000 for the week. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange ard bankers’ 
balances have been avaliable at 1@3 per 
cent., but the bnik of the business has been 
at 24 per cent. Commercial paper con 
tinues in light supply owing to the dullness 
of general trade, but the rates of discount 
are unchanged. First-class indorsed bills, 
with sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 3}@4 per cent. discount, four 
months at 34@44, and good single-named 
paper at 44@§ per cent. 

STOCK MARKET. 
The depressing influences of the socialistic 
outbreak in the west, and unsettled condi- 
tion of the labor troubles here, has not been 
conducive to activity in speculation 02 
the stock market. Oa the contrary, the 
large number of men that are out of em- 
ployment, in consequence of the strikes, 
has disturbed business to such aa extent 
that the improvement that was just begin- 














these strikers and dyoamiteurs that the peo- 
ple of this country will never submit t6 sithey 


ning to be realized has been very seriously 


checked. The continued shipments of 
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gold also favored lower prices. But, not- 
withétanding this, the market had an ap- 
of strength. Early in the week 
maoy who were short of the market were 
satisfied with their profits and took them. 
Support was also given by the cliques. 
While the predominant feeling was 
pearish, there ,was a slight increase 
in confidence, ; The belief that the 
labor troubles would adjust themselves 
seemed to gain ground and dispel some of 
the gloom which surrounded the dealings 
of the market. To endeavor to fortell the 
immediate future of the market would be 
presumptuous, and the small operator will 
do well to leave it severely alone under the 
present conditions, which are entirely arti- 
ficial. To those, however, whose heads 
ana purses are equally long and have the 
courage to back up theirconvictions, there 
never was a better time to make money. 
But under any circumstances “‘be cautious.’ 


U. 8. BONDS. 
The market for Government bonds 


lacked activity throughout the week and 
all the issues were more or less affected in 


value. The following were the closing 
quotations: 
1891, 54 Miss Cu 68, Pare : 
rem... s 1 rrency 127% = 
seas. Ue _ coap...li24q t ug Currency 68. ‘96.130 - 
48, (Wi. rew.....- Wxh¥g 126 «|Currency 6a, "97. i22 - 
48. iwi. coup... 155% $26 |Currency 6a. "ds. 136 - 
Three per cents.10%s 100%(Currency te, "99.137 - 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was decreased last week $912,- 
325, and it now amounts to $11,113,525. 
The changes in the average show a de- 
crease in loans of $639,100 a decrease 
in specie of $2 057,800, an increase 
in legal tenders of $1,025,800, a decrease in 
net deposits of $478,700, and a decrease in 
circulation of $27.800. The following 
table gives figures in detail: 


Legal Net. 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits 
New York. $11,640,000 $1,390,000 81,190,000 810,772,000 
Manh'n Co. 9,917,000 1,406,000 435,0C0 9,835.000 
Merchants’. 8,219,100 1,428,700 8iy,800 «744,000 
see il 9,248,000 =—-1,2"5,0u0 921,000 8,208,000 
America,... 12,337,000 1,404,200 821,100 = 10,912,140 
Phenix..... 2,781,000 289,000 450,000 2,625,006 
City... 9,661,000 3,261,000 1,310,000 11.743,900 
Tradesm’n's 2,525,900 375,600 186,700 2,174,400 
Fulton...... 1,230,900 977,600 148,000 = 1,699,300 
Chemical... 17,377,9¢0 10,540,8¢0 824,600 23,912,600 
Mer, Exch., 2,939,600 04.400 418,200 8,511,400 
Gallatin. 6,026,700 862,200 560,600 4,837,200 
B'tch & Dro. 1,838,100 382,200 201 70u 1,977,600 
Mech & Tra. 1,5ub,0v0 130,000 251,000 1,801,000 
Greenwich.. 1,230,600 145,100 130,100 1,267,200 
Lea. Manuf. 3,179,v00 536,1u0 372,20 2,773,860 
Sev'nth W'd 1,220,600 2% ,200 65,100 1,179,800 
St'te of N.Y. 3,583,000 %& 1,800 768,100 3,916,500 
Am. Ex....... 16,643,000 13,600,000 =—1,753,000 18,573,000 
Commerce.. 18.563.400 2,632,000 1,423,100 = 14t274,000 
Broadway.. 5,1#3,400 921,200 628,100 5,070,700 
Mercantile.. 6,365,400 1,298,500 830,200 7,288,500 
cesses 2,257,800 579,000 253,400 «= -:2,853,400 
Republic.... 6,963,100 1,544,500 509,600 7,258,100 
Chatham.... 4,308,700 716,000 319,500 4,3) ,300 
People’s.. 1,695,700 185,700 241,100 2,229.200 
N. America. 3,381,100 266,700 483,000 4,057,300 
Hanover 9,648,800 2,474,300 1,336,100 11,656,800 
Irving...... 8,027,000 644,600 274,300 3,028,000 
Citizene, 2,675,100 650,100 404,200 3,343,200 
Naseau 2,791,600 267,80 343,700 3,228,600 
Market.,.... 3,204,600 552,200 242.000 2,939,300 
St. Nicbolas 1,931,000 20,100 122,000 1,784.99u 
Shoe & Lea. 3,300,000 719,000 311,u00 3,696,000 
Corn Exch. 5,567,800 57,000 330,000 4,763,600 
Continent’). 4,367,50u 766,500 448,90 4,943,000 
Oriental .... 1,900,100 363,000 476,000 =—-:2,210, 100 
Imp. & Tra. 2,264,000 4,924,500 1,543,800 9-23, 329,200 
Park...... »- 2,877,100 4,319,200 1,645,10)  24,626,2.0 
North River 1,774,vw 123,000 261,000 2,142,000 
Esst River.. 1,230,600 263,900 119,100 1,221,6,0 
Fourth Nat. 17,641,100 2,881,700 1,958,500 18,596,00u 
Central Nat. 9,185,v00 1,761,000 427,00 9,772,0u" 
Becond Nat. 3,247,W00 962,000 199,u00 4,020,000 
Binth Nat.. 5,405,500 708,800 666.300 5,627,700 
First Nat'l. 17,944,900 = 4,384,500 = 11,498,300 19,403 500 
Third Nat.. 4,984,%0 916,508 500,500 5,214,900 
N.Y. NtLEx. 1,864,000 348,500 165,800 1,406,700 
Bowery..... 2,412,000 311,600 336,500 2,513,700 
N.Y.County 2,383.50 650, 9u0 266,400 3,.02,800 
Ger.-Amer... 2,712,400 246,500 150,600 2,323,000 
Ohase...... . 3,499,500 715,800 307,100 4,342,406 
Fifth Ave.. 3,771,7:0 812, 72,200 3,942, 60u 
SermanEx, 2,369,(0u0 250,000 300,000 2,967,300 
Germania... 2,195,400 168,100 306,700 2,660,400 
U.S. Nat’l.. 4,061,400 814,700 147,600 4,047 ,60C 
Lincoln N’l 2,098,800 339,400 453,600 2,922,706 
Gartield Nat 1,741,700 289,900 170,300 1,774,706 
Fifth Nat... 1,226,000 310,900 219,100 1,526,906 
Bk Metrup. 3,319,700 —_1,06u,4u0 201,800 4,414,400 
West Side... 1,646,200 814,00 331,600 2,u82,800 
Seaboard... 1,851,500 335,700 162,400 1,934,700 
Sixth Nat’L 1,580,700 619,400 119,200 2,084,800 
Total... ea —igad $70,918,800 $33,276,500 572,323,400 
Dee, Dec, Dee, 

Comparisons cone 100 $2,05/,800 1,025,800 $478,700 
Cleanngs for the wees ending May 8th... .. 684,147,350 38 
do, do, do, May Ist...... 507,454,668 70 


Balances for the week ending May sth...... 26,478,391 6 
do. do. do. May Ist...... 28,686,446 27 
FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market was 
strong all the week, owing to the 
scarcity of security and commercial bills- 
On Saturday the posted rates were 
$4.87} for 60-day bills and $4.90 for de- 
mMapd. Actual business was done at 
4.864@$4.863 for 60-day bills, $4.89@ 


i 





$4.89} for (demand, $4.89}@$4.89} for 
cable transfers, and $4.85@$4.85} for 
commercial bills. Continental Exchange 
was quiet. Francs were quoted at 5.174@ 
5.163 for long, and 5.15@5.14% for short 
sight; Reichmarks at 95@954 and 954@ 
96, and Guilders at 403@408. 


FINANOIAL ITEM. 


The well-known banking house of Baird 
& Bradley, of Chicago, report that the 
transactions in real estate in Chicago are 
now larger than ever before, and the prices 
of real estate as firm. 

The Dakota Investment Company of 
Grand Forks, Dakota, report that the 
amount of Eastern capital seeking invest- 
ment in the territory of Dakota was never 
so large as at the present time. Loans 
carefully made are sure to be remunerative 
because the security is so good. 
| SRE URC ED. Soe 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. | 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, one France. 


COMMERCIAL and ‘TRAVELERS CREDIT 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 











4% to 7% BONDS. 


County, City, School, Local, R. R., etc. 
Lists on application. 


S. A. KEAN & C0., Bankers, 
(Successors to Preston, Kean & Co.) 
100 WASHINCTON STREET, CHICACO. 
Branch Office:—Home Insurance Building. 
A General Banking Busi tr 
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oh ell, Dako’ offer first Mortgage Fa 2 
Iowa, Minn., Dakota, he foth Prinec:pal and 
nterest (uaranteed. Also6 per cent. Debent 
nds _— tions of =e Company), res peau 10 yea 
secured 0 _ loans, % Sopot e Mer. 
cantile Fra _ ~~ A Deman 





Gane 4 Oftice. Emmetsbarg, lowa, 
E. 8. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


6% BONDS 6 


OHIO CITY AND Fane LOANS. 


SEAGRAVE B fOTHERS. 1 Toi » Ohio. 
B.W. Utibert & Gee BERS, Teloge, > ‘Boston. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established ............ es = 
REAL ESTATE byiannion? 
PROPERTY RENTED 3° 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES — ¥ assessments looked after and 
LOANS 


on First Mortgage for a term of 
years carefully negotiated. 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
% N E 4 ye mortgages on improved 
4 ‘arms in Minnesota and Dakota, 
worth trom 8 toe times - tL —— 6 years 1n 
business and no foreclosures. Interest begins as 
soon as draftis received. Satisfaction — 
oe Ym for circular, and s 


, ref ala 




















DD. De WEBSTER, Grand Forks. Dabiiee. 


6 and 7% First Mortgage 


red on rich farming lands iv Northwest- 
pete tthe Garden of the Stat tate). also on Toledo 





erty, with principal and ty payable at 
ony ome of the lender. Securit ity 2 sim mes the 
amount of loan. Also ti per, 





and buy and sell real estate on commission. I hav 
had an experience of nearly @ years in this line of 
business, and an acquaintance of about 30 years. Re- 
fer to Jos. Wells, ist. Boars N. ¥. 


65 Madison St., oe ta foe Paice Toledo, Ohio. 





United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





The American Loan and Trust Co., 


ASHLAND, NEBRASKA, 


offers to conservative investors MORTGAGE BOND: 

secured by a fi-st lien on the best IMPROVED PREM 

in eastern Nebraska, where the security is such that 

it commands the lowest rate of in ~~~ gee | = 

the West. Ogsupepencense solicited f. 

institutions Soaring ey perfectly SAFE I TN. 
ESTMENT 8 ITIES, 


kholders, whoare aeenty all wealthy Easte: 
references, and valuable information in regard to 
investments will be furvished to all who favor us 
with their adaress. 


Per Cent. Conservative Investments 
in First Mortgage Farm Loans in — 
nesota and Dakota, or 7 per cent., with pri 
cipal and interest Guaranteed, at option of 
mortnanse Safe as Government Bonds, 
Established five years. oa up cash — 
$50,000. Over 600,000 loaned w ith- 
outa single loss. Bonds and warrants for 
sale. Send for Circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Eatioegetes Col. R. N. Batchelder, U. 8. A.. Weak. 
, D. C.; Josiah B. Clark, Manchester, N. 
_ Mons A ‘Loan 


rp men, 








WESTERN MORTGAGES 


in the best portions of Iowa, Kansas ond kn 
partne | 6 per cent.,64¢ per cent, and 7 nt. 
interest, redeemable at Chemical National Bank, 
N. Y. Best ~ Loss im- 


ences. CEN AL LOA AND TRUS T co., 


es | Moines. Iowa. 
Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. lowa. with soos of #8150,v00, 
offers Searastecs lowa ulso 6 


of New York. 
Abundant references. 


ST :. 





Through the 


NV E und and Reliab 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


F.M-PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. © 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, ened 


tbls nN ¥Cnivaled facifiten, Abeo 


faction. 10 years’ experience. N be tere 
Natl} Bank NY. Y. = Olty: Nat'l Bank, Lawrence, 


fi rmati: Beek Omecate nf cuy, 
fermen flnfonmaticn i irwey.C-C ine bee. Agie, 
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Perannum, first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. BEsT OF REFEREN 
CEs EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 

ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


Seven Per Cent. Net to the Investor. 


We have constantly on hand, for sale, choice First 
Mo Real mds, in emeunto = 
suit purchasers, e loan only on Iowa 
business blocks and residence property in this city. 
Write for pamphlet and references. 

DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUS E co., 
Des Moines, lowa. 


7% MORTGAGES 


On Cumivaced Western Farms worth TAREE 
TiMES the ameunt ot the Loan. 
= EASTERN BANKING CoO., 
FRANCIS: A. OSBORN, Presiatano 
Ww. 'T. MERRIHEW, Treasurer. 


FIVE PER “CENT. GOLD BONDS. 


The Iowa Loan and Treat Company, of Des 
Moines, ty mucorporated miei, baving a cash cap- 
ital of $500,00u and ~4 a offers at par and 

accrued interest ite er cent, debentures, 











transfer to trustees of $1 e8 

improved real estate, wort! a half 

ad gn ® ok ,Priacipal when 
8 z.) 

due, at the Chemical National B: » New York, in 


ten years, ‘aD d are safe 
r ~ gh the further issue 
eld by many of 
savings sand educational a and a in- 
stitutions of New England and N ork, where 
promptness and safety are the first consid eration. 
Thec as made over 14,000 loan 
aap about nine oftion dollars, and is ‘widely known 
d as the heaviest finan- 
Debentures for sale by 
Morton, Bliss & Co. ‘oy who wo pave the exclusive agency. 
Denominations. $1,000 
; George a Williams, President Chemical 
Nat baal Bank; and all banks and business men at 
oines. A pamphlet, with full particulars and 
references throughout the country, sent on applica- 


. Ad 
as sail Cc. E, FULLER, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
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Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON 


REAL ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 





A Corporation with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of Northern 


and Southern Capitalists. 


Over Seven-eighths oe Gosh hettere 2a reside in New York, Massachusetts and New 


pshire. Send for C 


CORSICANA, 


AN AGHNOY, Texas, 





A. S$. HATCH & 60,, 
BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirabie securities 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York steck Exchange bougit and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of bual 
ness, a8 well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depomtory for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 

HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISS, 


DAN.H ARNOLD 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
CHARLES E. BILL. 
WILSON G. HUNT 
WILLIAM H. MACY 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES LOW 


WM. W. PHELIs, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
D. WILLIS JAMES. JOAN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COUPER, 


JOHN A. STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
8. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8, SMITH. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta: y. 


0/ SA KH 90 
A O INVESTMENT. 8% 


bot aranteed First Mortgage Bonas, netting 7 
per cent. semi-annual interest. Prompt pay- 
ment of principal and interest remitted tree ‘et 
charge. ns secured on Real Estate in Minne- 
epee or improved tarmsin Minnesota, [owa, or 

akota, worth three to six times the loan, upon 
selected locations. Reter to National Bank or Com- 

merce, Minneapolis, y_ 4" a 





fore investing, send nd particulars 4 
K Sa EAPoLIC aoe 
e ts d i nR.. 
toSAML, R. MacLKA vag 








CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 


Safety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U. S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL a FU NANGAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville. Ill, 


Lands and Homes 


In Central and Northern California. 
Grain, Fruit, Grass or Timber. 


Mild climate, exempt from snow, tornadoes and 
blizzards, where outdoor work is done every month 
of the year, and where semi-tropical as well as ordin- 
ary crops are raised. 

Wheat, Bartey, Chili Clover, Oranges, Apples, Ber- 
ries, and vegetables in great perfection. 

Unfailing streams of water for irrigation. 

Railroads connecting with Orexon in progress. 

For pamphlets descriptive of the country, or the 
particulars of properties for sale, address IMMI- 
GRATION ASSOCIATION, 829 Seeond Street, Sacra- 
mento, or W. H. MILLS, Fourth and Townsend 
Streets, San Francisco. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Lay well =e that the City of St. Paul, 
is assured of a rapid growth from now _ ht 
a cial and Railroad 
Investments made in 











ca. of the Warten. 


ay stom az to. Sets per cent. 
ul and Eas! 
ORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


L ANDS 500,000 


ACRES 


OF FIRST-CLASS 


Timber Lands 
IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS TO ACTUAL 
SETTLERS. 


Rich soil, healthful climate, good 4d 
fine market facilities, steady > 





g water, 
bor at 
A No Cyclones NT information. wit. 
es. ie 
mape paaip hlets, etc., far free. Addresa 


Commissioner Land Department, 
W.O,. BR, R.,. Milwnukee, Wise, 














DRY GOODS. 


Tue experiences of the past week have 


ders for rough-faced cloakings and sackings 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 


22 (602) THE INDEPENDENT. [May 13, 1886, 
hand. Satin d jean in quiet. 
Commercial Wonstvarseseese oes sci | OA MACY & (CO RIDLEYS 
as could be expected for the season. Or- 7 é =j 


varied but little in a business way from the 
general condition of the market that has 
existed for sometime past, there being no 
development in the demand for goods be- 
yond actual necessities, and no inclination 
whatever to enter upon new ventures by 
business men in any of the departments of 
the trade. The uncertainty there is sur- 
rounding the adjustment of the labor 
troubles, and the demoralization that has 
already been realized through the influences 
they have had upon the proper and prompt 
distribution of merchandise, has done much 
to establish the prevailing hesitancy and 
inclination to go slow among buyers, 
have been market 
throughout the week. 


who upon the 


It is evident, how- 
ever, that the crisis has been reached, and 
that a feeling of relief is commencing to per 
meate the transactions of the trade from the 
fact that retailers have been doing a very 
good business locally, and large quantities 
of seasonable goods have found their way 


into the consumers’ hands. Necessarily, 


stocks being low, they will be compelled to 
eater the wholesale market for fresh sup- 
plies ia the very near future, which will 
result in a little spurt among the jobbing 
houses. The tone of the market is gener- 
ally steady as regards prices, and there is 
no disposition manifested to force the sale 
of goods by price concessions. Collections 
are fair, and obligations are being prompt- 
ly met when matured. 
COTTON GOODS, PRINTS, ETO. 


= Business has been somewhat restricted in 
cotton goods during the week, and the 
takings have been limited to the most urg- 
ent requirements. Brown sheeting are in 
meager demand. Bleached goods are slug- 
gish, but the most popular fine and medium 
fine shirtings are moving steadily in small 
parcels. Wide sheetings, corset jeans and 
sateens are quiet. Cotton flannels still 
command a good deal of attention from 
large jobbers, converters and cutters, and 
prices are generally firm. Denims, tick- 
ings, winceys, woven and printed cheviots, 
fancy woven shirtings, checks and other 
colored eottons are moving in moderate 
quantities, and stocks are so well in hand, 
as a rule, that prices are steadily main- 
tained. Fancy striped skirtings are doing 
well in some quarters, and agents report a 
light reassortisg demand for table dam- 
asks, tapestries, tapestry table cloths, white 
goods and scrim curtains. The demand 
for fancy prints is muoh the same, with a 
few exceptions as heretofore noted. In- 
digo-blues are in steady request, and a 
light business in Turkey-reds, shirtings, 
grays and low-grade furniture cretonnes is 
reported. Large jobbers are doing a fairly 
satisfactory package business in ‘‘jobs,” 
and regular goods are jobbing in moderate 
quuntities. 
DR&SS GOODS, GINGHAMS, ETC. 


A small business was the result of the 
week’s efforts in dress goods, though prices 
were maintained. Selections were princi- 
pally confined to small parcels of all wool 
cashmeres, homespuns, diagonals, serges, 
etc. Etamines, lace brocades and nun’s 
veilings were only in moderate request, and 
there was an irregular demand for fancy 
cotton dress fabrics by package buyers. 
There was only a moderate business in 
dress ginghams. Staple checks and fancies 
are moving steadily and in very fair quan- 
tities. Fine crinkled seersuckers are doing 
well and leading makes are firmly held, but 
low-grade fabrics of this class favor the 
buyer. Plaid and striped plain seersuckers 
and chambrays continue in moderate re- 
quest and steady. 


WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


The market for woolen goods has been 
more quiet in demand than heretofore, 
though new purchases have been reported 
to a fair amount. Favorite makes of all- 
wool and union cassimeres are well sold up, 
and several lines of medium quality 
worsteds are in fair position also. A few 
moderate duplicates for overcoatings come 





arefair, and the orders on dress fabrics, 
while individually moderate, seem quite up 
to expectations. Fiannels are in only moi- 
erate request, and in blankets the interest 
is still somewbat tame. Carpets, gener- 
ally, are steady at previous prices, but 
rather slow. There was a moderate de- 
mand for cotton hosiery and gauze, Lisle 
thread and Balbriggan underwear for 
prompt delivery. Wool hosiery, also 
heavy scarlet and white shirts and drawers, 
continued to meet with considerable atten- 
tion, and some pretty good orders were 
placed by buyers who have lately arrived 
in the market. Jerseys remain quiet, and 
there is but little doing in fancy knit wool- 
ens as yet. 
FOREIGN GOODS. 


Duliness has characterized the dealings 
in imported goods, though small lots of 
dress fabrics continue to be disposed of to 
retailers. Bright colors are little favored. 
In the case of both staples and fancies, 
light shades, from tan to cream color, seem 
most wanted. The demand for white 
goods, lawns, mulls, India linens, colored 
cottons and pongee silks is also very fair. 
Staple piece silks, satins and velvets are 
slow; but there is a very good demand for 
ribbons, particularly light shades. In job- 
bing circles there is avery good movement 
of laces, embroideries, hosiery, etc., but 
that class of goods remains quiet at first 
hands. There is some improvement in the 
demand for house-keeping linens, hand- 
kerchiefs and frontings, but other linens 
remain quiet. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January ist, 
1886, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1886. 1886. 
Entered at the port... ........ $1,667,649 $1,425,096 
Thrown on the market....... 1,684,756 1,480,314 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 44,531,293 87,268,453 


Thrown on the Market....... 44,804,391 


SILKS. 


I ‘REERY & ¢ 
A PERSONAL EXAMINATION OR BY SAMPLE O 
T G Se alee WHICH THE 


BLACK SILKS. 
500 re anos. GRAINS “ ee FINISH” AT 
ber 7 , 81,3 de. “bah bu, is. = 


39,244,450 





oP MD AMES, TRICOTINES, 
from 81 

ae FANCY SILKS. 
750 ry STRIPED AND CHECKED GLACES, FIG- 
URED SURAHS Toes ES 4 NOVELTIES 


THE ABOVE ) ye tee REA ALL MA ’ 
, ARKED CONSIDER- 
ABLY LESS THAN THEIR PRESENT VAL 


James M'Creery &Co,, 


Importers and Manufacturers, 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New Vork. 


JACKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE, 


TT7 BROADWAY,BET. 9TH AND 10TH STS., 


OFFER A CHOICE SELECTION OF MOURNING 
FABRICS FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR, 
AMONG WHICH ARE SEVERAL NEW AND E£X- 
CLUSIVE WEAVES. 

IN THE DEPARTMENT OF WASG FABRICS THE 
DISPLAY IS THE LARGEST IN THE CITY OF 
PLAIN BLACK AND BLACK AND WHITE 
SATEENS, BATISTES, ONDINES, LAWNS, 
GING HAMS, ETC. 

A VERY FULL ASSORTMENT OF PONGEE 
SILKS. 

WE DESIRE TO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION 
TO OUR NEW DEPARIMENT OF PURE WHITE 
DRESS GGODS FOR MOURNING. 


MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE 
SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE AT REASONABLE 
PRICES. 


JACKSON'S, 


7177 BROADWAY, BET.9TH AND 10THSTS. 
HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


Lawn Tennis Outfits. 


Fancy Striped English Flannel Caps, 81.75 each. 

Fancy Striped English Blazers, $5.00 each. 

Imported Silk Belts with Gilt and Silver Buckles, 
81.2% esch 

English Hose, all colors, $1.50 per pair. 

Knee Pants, Silk Sashes, Shoes, Shirts and Jerseys 
at LOW PRICES. 


Wa Perego 


128 and 130 Fulton Street, 
87 Nassau Street, N. ¥ 
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NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 


OF 


Wonderful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALEP COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MANTLE 
VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY GOLD 
MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS, 1878, AND NICE, 1883. 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS, A RED STAR WILL 
BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANUFAC- 
TURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIFFERENT 


- PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


CAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH- 
ERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN POOL, ETC., ETC. 





ORDERS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF GOODS 
WILL RECEIVE PRUMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY, AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS, 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
|| CARPETS’ 


PRICES THE LOWEST EVER KNOWN. 
A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK, JUST PUR- 
CHASED (NEW STYLES). 
300 PIECES FIKST QUALITY VELVETS. 
5&0 PIECES BEST 5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
250 PIECES CHOICE ALL-WOOL INGRAINS. 
TO BECLOSED OUT QUICKLY REGARDLESS OF 
THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 


MATTINGS, 


IN DAMASK AND MOSAIC EFFECTS, EVER 
SHOWN. 
JUST LANDED, OUR OWN IMPORTATION, WHITE 
AND RED CHECK, FROM $5 PER ROLL. FINE 
FANCY PATTERNS FROM #8 PER ROLL. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF SILK BROCA- 
TELLES, SILK TAPESTRIES, PETIT POINTS, 
SILK AND MOHAITK PLUSHES, etc., HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED TO SUCH PRICES AS CANNOT FAIL 

TO PLEASE THE MOST ECONOMICAL, 


5,000 PAIRS COTTAGE DRAPERIES 
AT $1.50 PER PAIR. 
3,000 PAIRS MADRAS CURTAINS 
AT 83.50 PER PAIR. 
1v,000 YARDS PRINTED DRAPERIES 
FROM 12)c. PER YARD. 
WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY.] 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


S[XTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 








Grand, Allen & Orchard Streets, W. 
DRESS SILKS. 


| ALL-SILEK SATIN RHADAMES, ¢1.0 
21 aa er COLORED AND BLACK GROS GRAINS 


98c.; worth $1. 
SUM i. SILKS ii CHECKS AND STRIPES 2%,, 


BLAGK AND Witte SUMMER SILKS IN CHECKS 
AND STRIPES 
COLORED SATIN AT 19e. and 68c. yard; worth 


80c. ppd 1. 2. 
ALL-SILK PONGEES IN DRESS PeSTeeNe OF 
20 yards, at $2.78, $4.50, 86.50 and $8.50 


DRESS GOODS. 


IN ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES, 


IN SILK AND WOOL, ALL-WOOL AND © 
FABRICS. ereee 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


ALSO MISSES AND CALLDREys IN_ VERY 
Laser ASSORTMENT A T PRICES WHICH 
oan add A VERY (kor BAVING TO PUR 


LINENS. 


BLEACHED TABLE CLOTHS. WITH CARDIN- 
tee ASSORTED PATTERNS, ALL 


10—4 SIZE AT $2.00; WORTH 83.25. 

12—4 SIZE AT #2.25; WORTH 83.75. 

CROCHET BED- SPREADS 6c. EACH; FULL 
SIZE, 31.00; 


wo 
MARSEILLES, BED- SPREADS, 1.89, 3.40, 
ro $4.50 EA we Os S 


Lace Curtains. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SAMPLES OF LACE CUR- 

TAINS, IN LE NG aTRs OF 1 TO2 YARDS, FROM 

lue., 2ic., 8c., TO THE PIECE. 

500 SUMMER CARRE AGE LAP ROBES. ASSORTED 
te View oe STRIPES, FROM 7ic,, 81.00 


WOOL LACES. 


WOOL LACES, RICH AND NOVEL DESIGN 
EVERY SHADE AND COLOR TO MATCH SPRING 
DRESS GOODS, ALL AT PRICES LESS THAN DUTY 
PAID ON IMPORTATION. 


34 in. Sin. 6in, 9in. 13in. 
Oriental Laces = = 5 = =<: 


18 on 42 inch 4 inch 


Flouncings <= <=" See 


House Furnishing 
TIN WARE, 
WOODEN WARE, 
CHINA WARE, 


AuD EVERYTHING NEEDED IN 1% - 
OLD FROM THE BASEMENT TO T HE ROOFS 


WINDOW SHADES. 














HANDSOM RDERS, PATENT 

RING ROL me aEND A ALL OAN eG ES COM- 
PLETE INCLUDING CORD,ALL-TRIMMED LINEN 
FRINGE, SIZE, 3 BY 6 FEET LONG, AT 63c. EACH. 
LA1EST DESIGNS PRINTED, OPAQUE SHADES. 








WITH FANCY DADOS _ — BRONZE 
tT eo EFFECTS, 65c., 76c., AND 94 


SPORE SHADES MADE 70 ORDER, 
Orders by mail receive 


Special Attention 
Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St.; 
56 to 70 Allen; 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


J, A. BLUXOME & €0., 


6th Ave, and 21st St., N. Y. 


DRESS Coops, 
SILKS, SUITS, WRAPS 


and Undergarments. 
SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 


will be mailed free upon application. 








DEVLIN & CO, 


Broadway, Corner Warren Street. 


FINE CLOTHING 


READY MADE AND TO ORDER 


FOR 


Wen, Youths and Boys. 


ALSO 


Fine Furnishing Goods. 
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O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave.and 2Oth St. 





Siw Bonnets and Hats. 


5,000 DOZEN 


Milans, Porcupine Braid and Rough and 
Ready Crowns, with Milan Brims, at 


REDUCED PRICES. 


Immense Stock Children’s Untrimmed 
Hats, 48ce. and upward, 
750 Children’s Trimmed Hats, $1.25 and 


upward, 
. 150 CARTONS 


FINE FRENCH FLOWERS, all this sea- 
gon’s Goods, 55c. per bunch; former price, 


2% BARGAINS IN 
Ostrich Tips and Fancy Feathers, 


RIBBONS, LACES, 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
Sun Umbrellas and Parasols. 


HOSIERY. 


350 Dozen Ladics’ Genuine French C. G. Lisle 
Thread hose in extra size and assorted shades, 49c, 
per pair; former price, $1.25. 


135 Dozen Laaies’ Fine Bey Liele Thread Hose, 
Full kegular Made, 25c. 

100 Dozen Children’s Hose, ‘ia Solid Colors and 
black, all sizes, 24c. 


UNDERWEAR. 


In Silk, Lisle Thread, Merino and Cotton. 


WHITE GOODS. 


ieces India Linen, 12}c. and 18c.; worth 1§c 


“Check Fotneosk 10c. to 2c, 

Embroidered Robes, 230 t0 B15. 

Best Scotch Gingham, 16 

Striped and Tufted Datecldesed Ginghams re- 
duced to 3uc. per yard. 


Embroidered Flannels, 65c. to 81.35. 


TABLE LINENS. 


Unbleached Double Damask, 45c. 
Five-eighths Napkins, 81 per yard. 
Three-quarter Napkins, $1.40 per dozen. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


SMYRNA RUGS. WINDOW SHADES. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMET 
ATTENTION. 


O’NEILL & CO., 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, 





LADIES’ SUITS. 


Now offer 1,00u cate’ Cloth Suits in a variety of 
a at Bue. o1 r 





LADIES’ WHITE SUITS A SPECIALTY. 


WRAPS. 


130 Brocade Velvet and Grenadine Veivet Wraps, 
lined wie Silk and trimmed with Fringes and Lace, 
é 0 


225 Solid Beaded Grenadine Wraps, trimmed with 
jece sad Jet and Silk Lined, $16.75 to $35; worth $25 


JACKETS. 


1,500 i Bastich Walking Jackets reduced to 
83.98 and $4.98. 


JERSEYS. 
Misses Suits and Cloaks. 


All-Wool Gretchen Cloaks, Kilt Skirts, Belt and 
Ornament, 4 to lz Yeara, $2.98. 
English Walking Jackets, $4.39. 
French Dresses, 4 to 12 years, $6.95. 
French Lawn Dresses, 4 to 12 years, $5.98. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 


800 All- Wool ay! Suits, Blue, Brown, Green and 
Srey: well made, Sizes 4 to 10 years, $2.98; worth 


200 Blue and Brown English Serge Suits, $4.95. 


DRESS COODS. 


All-wool Serge Suitines, 40 inches wide, Spring 
Coen. 29c. per vard; wo rth 5vc. 
Colored Cashmeres, All- Wool, all Colors, 40 inches 
wide, 69c.; worth $1.Cv. 


BLACK COODS. 


Real Black Camel’s Hair Cloth, 44 inches wide, 59c 
Black Cashmere, All-Wool, 40 inches wide, 69c., 75c., 


and 81. 
full line of Grenadines in all Styles. 


DRESS SILKS. 


Tricotine and Surah Silks, ay poe i ane Plain, all 
Colors, 22 inches wide, 98c.; worth 


eerless Black Silks, Warranted to wear, 98c., 
to aL. 25; worth $1.25 to $1.50. 


O'NEILL & CO, 


and 101 to 111 West 20th St. 








FR. BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


High-Class Wall Papers, 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF THEIR BRANCH SHOWROOMS, 
Cor. of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 





The public are cordially invited to inspect the decorations of this building, 


which are novel and rare. 


The line of goeds which will be exhibited and sold embraces a number of 
special patterns controlled exclusively by us, and includes the largest collection of 
fine imported goods ever shown in this country, made by the best manufacturers in 
England, France and Germany, and a large variety of new prodactions from our 
own manufactory, which we guarantee to be absolutely. free from any poisonous 


matter. 





Protected by Patents. _ 





Awarded 


t Lo - 
[bition iss30°"™ Exhi 


Geld. Medal 











The Adaptability of 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 


the new material for decoration, will be shown in many 
designs and uses, as well as its superiority as a plastic 
material in high relief. 

Notwithstanding the adverse criticism of those firms 
whose interests are not identical with Lincrusta-Walton, 
this Exhibition will convince the public that no other 
material is in any way its equal for durability, beauty, 
and as a sanitary wall covering. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers in the United States. 
Factory and Retail Salesrooms, 7th Avenue corner 29th Street, 
Branch Showrooms 5th Ave., corner 30th Street. 





CARPETINGS. 


In addition to our 


EXTRAORDINARY 
Attractions 


in the finer qualities of Carpet- 
ings, we are showing the largest 
assortment of the Cheaper Grades 
of Tapestry and Body Brussels 
ever offered. To secure the choic- 
est patterns we advise an early 


selection. 


W.& J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and (9th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





LADY AGENTS WANTE 
THE 


amsrirdle Health, 
‘corset. ‘ 






put on and 
= in much less time than _ 
i corset. Makes 
better fit. my usted to the tere, and can 


ice in Satteen $1.50 each ; 
Coutil, canvass, to whom libera: 
discount will be made. ADD! 


RESS 
E. 8. SMITH, Breainenam, Conn. 


Weekly Market Review. 








WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the Week ending Saturday, May 8th. 1886.) 





Japan, 

ase 4 ing “ 

Hyso “ cvvccseseues 
English Te lnccvnccenees 18 





GT WE scensosnnasvevess 644@ 6 
BN cecsbovbeeesvagestdesessenes 4@ 4% 
MOLASSES. 

New Orleans, Choice to Fancy.......- 45 @54 

Good to Prime.........- 39 @43 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to eens 85 @42 
Arroyo, rrime, in hhds.. .... ......— @— 
Barbadoes, in hhds.......... . sess —- @- 





GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
DEON BENIG k 5 on5 00005 sccsernceseece 6 25 
Perfection ler Process, Minn. Spring 
Sf _* ee ppeeriey tate 5 75 


Favorite Roller Process, weog Ben Wheat 5 70 
ORB. cc ice. 


New Process, Fancy Winter = 


:. 5 50 









XXX af Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat 5 85 
Pasiry White “? ae -- 5 40 
Winter Wheat, Roller Sh, crab eneie 5 50 
Brilliant XX Family, White & AmberWheat 5 35 
& Commercial Mille” ......-cccccvcccccccese 5 40 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 4 00 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis........... 5 00 
Superlative ene Flour, cases, 12 
GC PRMB. . oc. ccccccecscccesc coccce 2 65 
Corn Flour, ak Southern White Corn... 3 75 
Jinetae’ s—91 @— 9134 
. —9514 @— 96 
oo. —9 @— — 


Green, prime, ¥ pusi.......— — 





(603) 28 
MILL FEED. 
sone Ag 
Bran, 40 Ibs. - ct dbovdes aso 
ky iment — 65 — 70 
Mid 80 to 100 Ibs.... — 70 e — 9 
8 9 TMC... cccccccccssee -— 95 @ 100 
ie Ml ccceeese eoccecese — 715 @ — 80 
Screenings............ one — 610 @ — 80 
» wh mend ton.......... 2825 @ 28 50 
Cotto: Meal, per ton.. 2200 @ 42 26 
SAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, ber = sal 3?— @8— 90 


Bay, No. 2, g 

Hiay, aS 8, feat “ se 
ay pping “ “ 

Hay, Clover “ss as 

Hay,clover mixed “ 

Straw. No.1, Bye “ e 

















Straw, No. 2, Rye “ “ 
Straw, Oat “ “ 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
Re ists mamanubie’ #925 @ 10 50 
| eee 850 @ 9 00 
. 9” See 1200 @ 14 00 
I iiisisis cedeeniecia 11 00 @ 12 00 
Brezr 
Extra India Mess........ 15 00 @ 17 00 
ERLE 800 @ 8 50 
Cor Meats: 
Smoked Hams — @ 94¢ 
5 @ 5% 
6 @ 64 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs @ 2% 
Prime Creamery, tubs...... @ 2 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs........ @ 2 
Western, ordinary to good, @ 18 
 ninkdniveginbeacessaaanteabcnse @ 1i4 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, Cheddar...............-— @ 12 
Fine State Factory,........ .. eee — @ 10 
DN INS 6 ois oicbvdcédcctenciec’ — @ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case........— @4 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case...... — @3 50 
Schweitzer, American, # Ib.......... ase SS 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs net weight rere 844 
Tierces naNC[s + weeetibas cenned - 15% 
Pai ie Seeits eines ooo 1% 
Wooden tubs of 60 ibs..................2.. 1% 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid.. 12 @— 
Western, fresh- laid Pee Csesbeceersees lly @ 11% 
GOUERIER ... vocccccceecscessescosscce SOME IE 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... — 9 @— 12 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per ib...—25 @— 35 
ee ree eeeee 19 @— 25 
er batercevewnes peveend -ll @—1 
ob avskasedanencndeanniewss -10 @— 12 
MN éhawsssakesdesecacencecee —-d @— Ww 
VEGETABLES. 
DOA... «6.05 5sssepeseeesans 1 37 @ 2 25 
Sweet Potatoes, oer obi..... --- 1387 @ 1 60 
Onions, Chester, per bbl........— 50 @ 1 50 
Onions, Red per bbl .......... 2 50 @ 3 25 
Cabbage,new, per bbl crate..... 500 @ 6 
Turnips, Norfolk per 100 bnchs.. 2 00 @ 8 00 
Spinach, L.I., per bbi.......... 150 @ 1 75 
Asparagus, per doz, bunches... 100 @ 3 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Baldwins,..... 125 @1 15 
“*  Russett, Roxbury.. 175 @200 
- - Golden. . 150 @1 5 
Peanuts, Va., hand-pickea, 
new, per Ib......ss.+0- ww 53@— 6% 
oe ea — 8k@-— 4% 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 125 @175 
DOMESTIC ORIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, peed” 
** choice, - im bags........ 5 
- * rate, Guo O8b..05 cccccce we 
= evaporated : 
Fancy White, errr 83¢ 
A., 5v Ib. boxes..... beeaebedenpsseceess 1% 
Cherries, pitted, 1885..............ceceee 18 


Peaches, evaporated : 
ra = Peeled, 50-Ib. boxes — = 


“ 


Fancy Yellow mens - © incase 16 
* 2 ” “  okiana 14 
Dried, Southern. . Cd ees Te 6 @15 


Unpeeled, 48, and 348.1885,4 @ 436 
Pears, evaporated, 25 and 50 !b, boxes —— 
Plums, evaporated, 60 lb. boxes............ 
Raspberries, evaporated, in 25 and £0 1b. bxs, a 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60-lb, bxs.12 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 ib. boxes. .11 
Wortleberries 





WOOL MARKET. 


Oxo, Penn., and W. Va.— 


X, XX, and above, Washed Fieece.. ee 
No. 1. oe “ @37 
No, 2. 6 “ 3486 
New York Stare, Micu., W1s., and Ixv.— 
X, and above, Washed Fleece Ursevelne 30@32 
i. © “oa nee 34@35 
No. 2. « e ‘eawonnall 33@34 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior............seeee. 32@40 
COMBING WOOL. 
OI, igs noc 64bc00ascc0008 38@40 


6 SOE is chain acneeskeuen 29@30 
OREGON AND SOUTHERN STaTEs,— 
Unwashed clothing 
” combing 





L ~ DiI 


St 


orders | for our fo 


an 
Deauriful Goid Bs: Ban 
| ah _— aa. Set, = Og 


Dennes te Set, or Gol 
Decorated Toilet Set, For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box, 299. 81 and 88 Vesey St. .New York 


FIRSTCLASS PROITERS MATERIALS, 


bh Sy Strong y mete {laget Catanete, Chases, Eeint- 
8 for Engravers. t 
tern ters for Machinists. 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY 
110 Fulton, and 1é apd ls Dutch Street, New Work. 
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Insurance, 


REGULAR V8. ASSESSMENT. 
A STRIKING COMPARISON, 








BY W. F. WINSHIP. 


A Parr comparison of the two systems of 
life insurance, known as the Regular sys- 
tem, and the Co-operative or Assessment 
system, is made in the following tables. The 
purpose of this article is to show the actual 
cost of insurance under the two systems. 

1st. Table ‘‘ A” shows the actual annu- 
al cost of a $2,500 policy, issued December 
16th, 1846, at age 25, on the ordinary hfe 
plan, at an annual premium of $51. 

2d. Table ‘“‘B” shows what the annua) 
cost would have been to the sume policy- 
holder had he been required to pay an ad- 
mission fee of $13, #2 medical examiner’s 
fee, $5 annual dues, and his proportion 
of the actual amount that would have to 
be raised by assessment to defray the 
death losses arising from a mortality the 
same as thatexperienced by the company 
issuing the policy described in table ‘‘A.” 

8d. The same comparison as the above 
is made in tables ‘‘C” and ‘‘D” in the case 
of a $1,000 policy, issued by another com- 
pany July 26th, 1845, at age 87, on the 
ordinary life plan, at an annual premium 
of $29, except that an admission fee of $8, 
a medical examiner’s fee of $2, and annual 
dues of $2 are added to amount of ass¢ss- 
ment required, instead of $13 etc., as in 
case of the $2,500 pulicy. 





























TABLE A. ‘TABLE B. TABLE C. ‘TABLE D, 
$22 «F222 = BEE OE EES2 
BS2 8g 885. aa* $38o. 
Sgt 2=ad0 or $-~ad°O 
a? a2 Ow ae as Om 
Goo e=Qma Eco Pit 
Sq =@sos Som  “S5L= 
ge glass ° pa Ly slave . 
tas $8°oS tas se°hes 
eo <3e88s Rad —=soaae 
gas Ssfaaa gas §22955 
oom av? 2S“a Bon, ao o 
oa Siczod S38, sfekod 
<32, “55523 “i$. *53853 
Arla =Boau Te SEoud 
Yr. ir, 
1846 $51.00 "$33.70 rT Ty eT ee 
1847 51.00 22.45 1845 $29.00 t17.42 
1848 51.00 23.47 1846 29.00 9.60 
1849 51.00 21.50 1847 29.00 9.79 
1850 = 8.00 24.80 1848 29.00 10.00 
1851 26,00 10.67 1849 18.85 10.24 
1852 21.00 20.75 1850 18.85 10.51 
1853 26.00 22.87 1851 18.85 10.80 
1854 26.00 23.77 1852 20.30 11.12 
1855 26.00 22.87 1853 19.72 11.48 
1856 26.00 23.72 1854 18,85 11.88 
1857 26.00 22.67 1855 18.85 12.32 
1858 26,00 23.45 1856 18.85 12.81 
1859 31.00 23.70 1857 18.85 13.36 
1860 31.00 26.75 1858 18.85 13.96 
1861 31.00 27.30 1859 18.85 14.68 
1862 31.00 23.75 1860 18.85 15.37 
1863 26,00 27.57 1861 17.40 16.20 
1864 26,00 29.60 1862 15.95 17.11 
1865 26.00 26.40 1863 15.95 18,12 
1866 = 21.00 28.62 1864 14.50 19.25 
1867 = =—26.00 31.37 1865 14.50 20.50 
1868 26.00 31.17 1866 14.50 21.88 
1869 = 16.00 32.10 1867 14.50 28.41 
1870 3615.13 80.37 1868 0. 25.11 
1871 §=616,80 31.65 18€9 14.50 27.00 
1872 §=15,.25 39.27 1870 14.50 29.09 
1878s :14.25 37.92 1871 $7.33 31.41 
1874 13.58 40.30 1872 8.41 33.99 
1875 §=618.20 43.07 1873 7.54 36.85 
1876 =:12.68 46.20 1874 6.96 40.01 
1877 8.50 45.97 1875 $15.08 43.58 
1878 7.25 49.37 1876 5.80 47.48 
1879 15.02 51.82 1817 5.08 61.75 
1880 = 14.05 57.25 1878 4.88 56.54 
1881 29.90 62.92 1879 3.68 61.86 
1882 29.53 67.65 1880 2.99 67.76 
18838 29.35 67.07 1881 2.32 74.30 
1884 29.35 75.47 1882 10.50 81.56 
1885 25.90 91.57 1883 14.04 89.61 
-_—_—— 1884 13.46 98.54 
$995.69 $1,451.89 1885 12.88 108 44 
$578.86 $1,336.54 
$1871 Paid the insured in 
COBB coccccecccccccccce 7.83 
$1875 Paid the insured in 
Bs cvccccccccccceccss 15.08 22.91 
$555.95 


* Admission fee of $18.00, and Medical Examiner’s 
fee of $2.00, are included in the 1st year, and annual 
dues of $5.00, in all subsequent years, 

t Admission fee of $8.00, and Medical Examiner’s 
fee of $2.00, are included in the ist year, and annua; 
dues of $2.00, in all subsequent years, 

If the insured, under the policies de- 
scribed in tables *‘A” and ‘‘C,” should 
discontinue the payment of premiums, 
they would be entitled to paid-up policies 
of upward of $1,800 and $825 respectively. 
On the other hand, had they been insured 
on the assessment plan they would not re- 
ceive paid-up policies for any amount. 

As no assessment association or society 
has ever existed for the period of time in- 
volved in the above comparisons, such 
comparisons had, of necessity, to be made 





upon the assumption tbat the companies 
hud conducted their business on the assess- 
ment plan for the same length of time and 
with the same results as to death losses as 
was experienced on the regular plans. 

Through the effective teachings of that 
thorough teacher,experience,it has come to 
be very generally known that co-operative 
societies are naturally short-lived. Very 
few of them survive ten years, and those 
that do are compelled to charge their mem- 
bers a much larger price for their insur- 
a than that contained in tables *‘ B” and 
ee ” 

Assessment insurance places the burden 
of the cost upon old age, while regular in- 
surance puts it upon the early years of the 
policy and the productive years of the. in- 
sured. In other words, the insured is 
charged, during the early years of the 
policy, more than the death rate cost, 
so that in bis old age the Company can 
afford to charge bim less than the death 
rate cost. From the excess that he is re- 
quired to payin the early years of the 
policy is formed what is called a reserve 
fund. The interest earned by this fund 
added to the original premium, makes the 
premium large enough to make good to the 
Company each year the increased risk 
caused by his increased age. Tous, it will 
be seen, that interest is the life-blood of life 
insurance. ‘The necessity of holding this 
reserve fund has, until recent ycars, been 
warmly combatted by all exponents of as- 
sessment insurance. Most cf the leading 
assessment societies, however, now pro. 
fess to accumulate a_ reserve’ tund, 
thus concedicrg by their action 
(** Actions always speak louder than 
words”), the svundness of the prac- 
tice of the regular companies. Now, who 
will deny the logical conclusion that, if a 
reserve fund is necessary, it should be ade- 
quate; that it snould be large enough to 
effectually discharge the offices tor which 
it is created? 

An adequate reserve, combined with 
honest management, will enable any com- 
pany to successfully defy failure and con- 
sequent ruin; but an inadequate one delays 
but a short time the inevitavle and unavoid- 
able exposure which isthe fate of all tal- 
lacies. 

The co-operative societies do not issue 
policies promising to pay a fixed and defi- 
nite amount at death, butin their stead issue 
certificates for stated amounts, promising 
therein to pay, inthe event of death, that 
proportion of such amounts as are stated 
in their certificates as they may be abieto cvuliect 
by assessment frum the members; therefore, 
the certificates nave no vuaiue as Collateral 
security. 

Ail that can be said in favor of co-oper- 
ative sccieties, is that they give temporary 
protection tor an indefinite amount, at an 
uncertain cost. No individual, corpora- 
lion, or society would loan a dollar and ac- 
cept one of these Certificaces us collateral 
security; yet there are thousands of hus- 
bands and fathers who think they have 
fuifiliea their duty to their loved ones in 
having placed between them and absolute 
want one of these certificates, upon which 
they would not willingly loan a dollar of 
tuelr Own money. 

‘These same men would not insure their 
property, if they had any, in fire insur- 
ance Companies doing business upon the 
co-opelative Or assessment plan, although 
it is well known that this plan may be ap- 
plied to the practice of fire insurance witn 
&@ greater degree of success and safety than 
to 1ile insurance. 

The regular companies issue policies for 
fixed ana definite amounts, promising 
therein to pay their face values in event 
ot death. 

inaividuals, banks and corpora.ions, 
often accept regular companies policies as 
collateral security for money loaned. 

ALBany, N. Y. 


INSURANCE, 
1861. THA A886. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE CUMPANY 


vk SPRINGFILLD, MASn. 


35 Years of Successiul Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
very policyholder a stockholder aad entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture apples to all policies, and 
contains tue most liveral features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 














ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEn, vice-rresident, 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Cincinnati, UV. 
Assets, $2.731.9U0-10; Surpius, $488.811,*0 
‘Lhe ratio of pew insurance written to insurance in 
force was larger tor iss) 1m ‘Lhe Union Centrai than 
that of aby of the leading companies. Ibis rapid 
growth is largeiy aue to the popularity of its 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT POLICY 





Assets are mainly invested in first mo 8 OD 
4 fa, doubie the amount > a for 
pace. 38, 
40uN M, PATTISUN, Vice-President, 
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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount ot Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1885....... 857,835,998 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


a ee ae cere $13,517,426 03 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885.......... 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 

Securities and Real Estate sold)................ 


3,859,577 47 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885........ —— 


795,323 00—$13,722,103 03 


460,507 76— 3,399,069 71—$16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
nc cenneccteusseanaetenerese+tekcnkeesegekes 
Ansuities, dividends, and purchased policies................ ieee 
pe rrr re $7,681,873 75 
De, arr er 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ............ 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 


Cees rete eee 
ee 


Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1886............... 


Market value of securities over cost on Company’s books........... 


*A detailed schedule of these lems will acccmpany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


saves ee eeeteree 


$2,999,109 64 


741,764 47 
3,940,999 64 


250,142 32 
2,024,090 50 
488,446 62—$10,444,553 19 


$63,512,618 06 


$2,042,542 60 
83,640,220 56 
6,855,532 63 
18,159,500 00 
451,500 00 
416,034 15 
878,161 65 
575,699 5C 
58,142 73 


435,284 1¥--$63,512,618 00 
8,351,708 32 





CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886 - 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1886............. 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc................cceeeecceces 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).... 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for)...................0005- 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participat- 
ing at 6 per cent. Carlisle net premium................ ekveese 
Reserved for contingent habilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January Ist, 1885, over and above a 
4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 


- $66,864,321 32 


$144,424 00 
248,493 12 
41,854 06 
10,595 21 


56,200,875 00 


3,123,742 77 
29,934 03 





CIABB. 0. ccccecscossseses ceccccccccseesesecece. $2,633,796 70 
Addition to the Fund during 1885.... ........... 952,683 31 
ST ee ee $3,586,480 01 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 

Om matured TOMMMES. .ccccccsccccccccscosccce 462,737 24 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886..................c000, 
Reserved for premiums paid m advance...............eeeeeeee- fs 
Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)........... es 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 434 percent............ 


$59,799,848 19 
$7,064,473 13 
$13,225,053 94 


_ From the undivided surplus of $7,064,473.13 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 


ment of next annual premium, 


Death- claims Income trom Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets. 
1881, $2,013,203 1881, $2,432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151,760,824 Jan. 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1882, 2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097 Jan.1,1883, 50,800,396 
1883, 2,263,092 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan.1, 1884, 55,542, 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 4,971,624 Jan. 1, 185, 229,382,586 Jan. 1, 1885, 59,288,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1806, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 


(Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4 371,014; 
SURPLUS: Jan. 1, 1886—Company’s Standard, 7,064,473; 


State Standard, $9,896,773 
State Standard, 13,225,053 


| INCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,698,459; State Standard, $3,328 280 





TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
HENRY TUCK, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 


CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 


Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD; MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broad way, N. Y.; 223 Wasuington S8t., 
Boston; 612 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, JANUARY 23p, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
afairs on the 81st December, 1885. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1885, to 3ist December, 185.......... $3,856,618 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1885..... 1,339,525 10 


Total marine premiums.......... .......... . $5,196,143 7% 


ee ee ewer seceeeeeeresseeseee 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1885, to 81st December, 1885...............- $3,770,084 30 


Losses paid during the same 
POTIOR,....ccccccccevevercreeees $1,915,720 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 


PODBES....... cccccccreee socveee _ 8776,712 42 


The company has the following ai assets, 

viz; 
United States and State of New Yorg 

stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,024,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 

estimated at............. ° 
Premium notes and bills recei vable... . 
Cash in DANK...........0.-ceeeeenssteeeeeece 
« 812,740,326 46 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, frem which da*‘e all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1855, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order ~*the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








—— 
J.D. JONES DULPH LEMOYN¥ 
CHARLES DENNIS, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. 4. H. MOOK CHAS. H. MAKI 
JAMLS LOW. hkD'K H CO iT, 
A, A. RAVEN, WILLIAM BKYCE, 
WM. 5TUkGIS, JOHN ELLIOT E 
BENJAMIN H. (FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAH O. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
THOS, B. CODD DINGTON, SouN'i RIKER, 
ILLIAM DE GROOT N. DENION SMITH, 
HORACE GRA GEORGE BLIS' 
WILLIAM E, D over. HENkY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM Hi. WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
©. A. HAND, ISAAC BE 
JOHN D. a LE.T, EDWD FLOYD JONES 
WILLIAM H. WER NSON W. HARD, 
CHAKLES P. BoRDeerr, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
EDMUND W. COBRL 


JOHN D. pr — ‘President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 


THE 
MANHATTAN 


‘LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 





1850, (36 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres'’t, : 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 








Madelphia. 
SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNOAL STATEMENT. 


an 1,070,610 92 
Surplus....-.. eres . 447,821 18 





$1,917,982 05 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, Proaident, 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK 
(ORGANIZED 1857) 


146 BROADWAY. 


JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 


Ray ADE tary. 
CRULI aw ‘Ae nt Seeretary, 
Sica S R. WOODS, Manager of Agencies 


TOTAL ASSETS..-....... cscs... #1.261.639 72 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr.y - = rresident. 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofallother 
compantes, in Non-for- 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 

See charter. 


OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 














T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


0. P, FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth | aaa are incontestable for 
any cause after three y 
ath Claims paid at once as scon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 
Absolute security, combined with the largest | 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this 


an forms of Tontine Policies issued 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GresEns, Seo 





ABBCES,.... -ceceeeess- ooeee 817,846,546 65 
Liabilities.................. 15,238,261 16 
PE Surplus........... 82,607,785 49 


ae ae ts paid-up insurance values in 
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Old and Aoung. 


THE CLAY CHERUB. 


BY ELIZABETH AKERS. 





Wuat is immortal? Dreamers speak of love 
Outliving mortal breath, 
And conquering fate and circumstance and 


death ; 

And wise men preach, and poets sing in 
rhyme 

Of faith and fame which years cannot dis- 
prove, 


And hope which laughe at time. 

And yet, the verieat trifles oft outlast 

All these, and leave them in the misty past, 
Proving how empty is their boast above 

A silken shred, a flower, or faded glove. 


He took a piece of potter’s earth one day— 
My friend, remembered still— 
And, with an artist’s ready sraft and skill, 
Fashioned for me a little cherub-face. 

** Alas!” I said. ‘* Why make of brittle clay 
A thing of so much grace, 
So beautiful and sweet and dainty fair? 
Ics lines will yield to the effacing air 
Their delicate curving, shield it as I may, 
And drs and crumble, grain by grain, away.” 


The brows were bent as in a wondering dream, 

Half joy and half surprise ; 

The gentle lids closed over sleeping eyes ; 

The tender lips jus‘ parted in a smile 

So sweet and life-like, it would almost seem 

That, in a little while, 

It would awaken, laughing, from its rest ; 

And quietly across the baby breast, 

Which slumber's lightest breathing seemed to 
thrill, 

Two angel wings were folded, soft and still. 


He smiled, and touched the rounded cheek of 
clay, 
And gravely said to me: 
* This little face you prize so tenderly 
Holds in itself no element of change, 
No germ of dissolution or decay ; 
And it would not be strange 
If, in so kind and loving hands as yours, 
It lasts for years, and even still endures 
When much that you and I, dear child, to-day 
Believe immortal, shall have passed away.” 
How truly did he speak! Death’s seal was 
set 
Even then upon his face, 
Though love refused to see its fatal trace ; 
And, though the world was fair with light and 
bloom, 
Still in his eyes, where mirth and feeling met, 
There lay a shade of docm. 
Long since their earnest depths forgot the 
light ; 
But, wrapped in happy sleep and visions 
bright, 
Unchanged by time, unshadowed by regret, 
The little cherub-face is perfect yet. 


The band which dowered with life a marble 
bust, 

And caught a marvelous ray 

Of beauty in this bit of worthless clay ; 

That wrought out power and passion from a 
stone ; 

Called smiles from cold Carrara’s prisoning 
crust, 

By skillful touch alone ; 

Awakened loveliest dimples in a cheek 

Rock-hewn, and made the carved lip almost 
speak— 

Has now, oblivious of its lofty trust, 

Forgot its cunning, and returned to dust, 


In the true heart that loved him, even yet 

‘The wild and frantic grief, 

Which long rejected solace and relief, 

Has only changed to fixed and silent pain ; 

And every spring-time, when the violet 

Wakes to the moving rain— 

While the glad birds build, and the pew leaves 
grow, 

And the brooks sing—its blossom sweet and 
low 

Keeps vigil by bis rest, with blue eye wet, 

Like one who waits and never will forget. 


What has it not outlived and put to shame, 

Outlasting their decay, 

This little fragment of untempered clay? 

Youth, love, and all that makes existence 
dear ; 

Life’s brightest dreams—an artist’s dawning 
fame, 

A woman’s hope and fear, 

A child’s sweet life, that promised to atone 

For ye rs of toil aud woe endured alone— 

Faith's strong reliance, friendship’s steadiest 
flame— 

And yet the clay-wrought face remains the 
same. 


Wherefore it seems these trifies, which we cal 

Mere nothings of a day, 

Last when our soul’s best treasures pass 
away; 





Beside the life-time of a book-pressed flower, 
Love’s fond forever dwindles brief and small, 
And fame is for an hour; 
Joy’s promise fades before a rose’s red, 
And clay endures when youth and hope are 
dead ; 
Shadows outlast our trust, as years befall, 
But human sorrow long outlives them all. 
Woopsripeg, N. J. 





DONAGH DARRIG’S BED. 
BY WILLIAM McARTAUR. 
I. 


EmBosomMED as itis in the wilds of the 
Wicklow mountains, the view of Lough 
Dan bursts suddenly on the tourist; a 
picturesque mountain tarp, fed by two 
torrents, the Inchavore and the Avonmore, 
the latter the river which, about twenty 
miles further down in its course at the 
far-famed Vale of Avoca, supplied the 
theme to Ireland’s poet, Moore, for his im- 
mortal verses on ‘**The Meeting of the 
Waters.” Within the circuit of the Green 
Isle, so justly famed for beauty of natural 
scenery, there is no spot more lovely than 
Lough Dan. Situate at a distance of about 
forty miles from the Irish metropolis; shut 
in from the busy world, and known, more- 
over, to, comparatively speaking, a few 
only, save by repute; available to those 
only who}! care to undertake the la- 
borious pleasure of mountain climbing, 
this lake seems destined to long remain in 
seclusion; and in this respect presents a 
pleasing contrast to other ‘ beau'y-spots,” 
as Killarney and places which are easy 
of access, whither sight-seers ‘* most do 
congregate.” Lough Dan will afford to 
the lover of wild Nature as rich a treat as 
can be found anywhere. On this side, as 
seen from the bosom of the lake, the soli- 
tary fisherman may, while resting in his 
skiff, view the mountains towering all 
around, sheer from the water’s brink to the 
hight of nearly three thousand feet, pre- 
senting a perfectly complete spectacle of 
varied grandeur and loveliness. Here, at 
his leisure, he may observe the grassy slope 
of Carrigeenshirra Hill, rising from the 
water as if by magic, the reflection of its 
side being mirrored by the calm lake, ia 
green of the brightest hue. In that direc- 
tion his attention is arrested by the Ouler 
range, soaring tier after tier, until in the 
distance the topmost hight, as seen in the 
remote background and with diminished 
clearness, seems lost in haze. Whilst look- 
ing toward another side of the lake, Balisla 
mountain may by discerned, starting 
abruptly from the water’s edge, clothed 
with fir ard alder toits very summit. And 
to complete the panorama, at another point, 
skirted by an extens.ve strand of surpass- 
ing whiteness, lies the gorge of Clohogue; 
inaccessible along its distance of several 
miles to foot of man, the ravine being the 
watershed of the Avonmore stream, its 
bare and forbidding rocks frowning over 
against each other, affording on their pre- 
cipitous sides scarce footing for the wild 
goats which are here to be met with in 
numbers. Save for a thatched cabin or 
two, perceptible in the distance, no sign of 
human life appears; all is wild and lone, 
somber and sublime; the disposal of the 
coloring of variegated purple, russet, 
white and green enhancing the charms of 
the prospect and contrasting with the dark 
shadows produced by the everchanging 
sunlight; sterility and verdure each strug- 
gling to assert its claim to admiration, and 
a sensation of awe; the whole suggestive 
of the exclamation of the poet: 

** Can traveler find in foreign land, 
So lone a lake, so sweet a strand?” 

The rebellion of 98 had just terminated 
fatally for the Insurgent cause. The small 
body of French troops who had made a 
descent on Ireland near Ballina had ad- 
vanced toward Dublin from the western 
side of the island a few miles, only to find 
themselves surrounded, outnumbered, and 
defeated. The battle of Vinegar Hill, near 
Wexford, though it raised the hopes of the 
discontented for a while, was unavailing 
against the subsequent crushing defeats 
which everywhere else they sustained from 
the Royal forces; and the leaders of the 
movement, a price on the head of each, 
betook themeelves to various places of shel- 
ter and security. One insurgent leader, 
however, and one only, held out, and re- 
fused either to secure his safety by flight 








from these lorely mountain tracks, or to 
surrender. This was Donagh Darrig, or 
Red Denis as he was named. Secure toa 
great extent in the fastnesses of the Wick- 
low mountains, and leading a chosen band 
of irreconcilables like himself, he held out 
against the English troops for months after 
an amuesty had been declared to all who 
would peacefully lay down their arms. 
The privations and danzers:to which his 
band were exposed daily lessened its num- 
ber, until at the period our tale begins 
Donagh Darrig found himself without a 
single follower. 
The disposition of the Irish peasantry, to 
the thoughtful student of such a subject, 
affords an almost insoluble problem. In no 
part of the world is there such a display of 
the opposite sides of human nature, in some 
of their most prominent aspects. Allied to 
a mind cast in a mold essentially religious 
and superstitious, will very often be found 
in Ireland a disregard of life and of the 
sanctions of religion, where the subject is 
one standing in the way of vengeance, the 
acquisition of gain under very grave cir- 
cumstances of pressure, or the assertion of 
supposed right. Jealousy of foreign in- 
trusion is there to be found linked with 
hospitality of the most genial kind. Im- 
patience under the smart of wrongs in- 
flicted appears in the majority of instances 
blended in the same individual with servil- 
ity, betimes rivaling that of the Negro on a 
cotton plantation. Industry and slothful- 
ness, frivolity and gloom of disposition, 
parsimony and improvidence which would 
put to the blush the latter trait of an Amer- 
ican Indian, who looks not beyond the wants 
of to-day—all form so many paradoxes in 
the character of the Irish peasant—with 
some exceptions, it is true—that an unac- 
customed stranger, ignorant or heedless of 
80 Many Opposite qualities, is fain to ac- 
knowledge, after judging of each in turn 
and finding himself baffled, that the dispo- 
sition of an Irishman can only be diagnosed 
correctly by a lifelong experience of that 
enigmatical people. One very notable fea- 
ture, however, very often to be met with, 
is the combination in the same individual 
of loyalty to a cause, and of treachery. In 
the various outbreaks against established 
law and order, the most devoted organizer 
and leader has, when his daring seemed 
fated to failure, been often the first to be- 
tray his companions and followers. To 
secure the success of his enterprise, he 
would encounter perils and dangers at which 
a less unstable man would quail; but on 
reaching a point which might place success 
almost witbin his grasp, some unforeseen 
trifle will swerve him from allegiance to his 
purpose, and he, with the same amount of 
recklessness as enabled him to enter into a 
daring plot which he felt must consign him 
to the scaffold, will, on the crucial test be- 
ing applied, trample upon and disregard 
every Oath and tie which bound him to his 
fellows, and consign them, one and all, to 
death, to save his own neck from the hal- 
ter. In no other country under the sun is. 
an ‘‘informer” in such bad odor. In no 
other country are treachery and betrayal so 
exquisitely reduced in practice to an exact 
science. The raison d’étre of the last men- 
tioned contradictory qualities of the Irish 
peasant’s nature is cirectly traceable to the 
inducing property of thoughtlessness, which 
will cause an excitable people to rush into 
any mad scheme presenting itself, as well 
as to an inherent love of kindred. That 
blemish ignores the claims of pru- 
dence; this virtue couatervails its con- 
sequences, in so far, that the man 
who had been lured into confederating 
himself with some secret organization with. 
out counting the cost to those nearest and 
dearest to him—for himself personally he 
seems to take little account—will, when he 
finds the prospects of his kindred detri- 
mentally affected by the position he has 
brought himself to, yield to the entreaties 
of his family who are depenjent upon him; 
and on their aceount, and theirs alone, will 
heallow himself to be stigmatized with the 
brand of an ‘‘approver.” No criminal as- 
size in Ireland passes witbout giving the 
most demonstrative proof of the accuracy 
of what we now statein this respect. 
For the purpose of suppressing the gueril- 
la species of warfare levied by the insurgent 
Irish in the mountain districts of Wicklow, 


——<—<$<$<—$_— 
about fifteen or twenty miles apart, erecteq 
barracks in various paris of the county, 
waich overawed the adjacent localities, and 
had constructed military roads through 
some of the most inaccessible parts for the 
transport of troops and artillery. Regular 
patrols were also formed. These measures 
sufficed, after a while, to defeat the object 
of the insurgents, whe, without a commis. 
sariat, and destitute of ordnance and other 
efficient munitions of war, regarded the un- 
equal contest as hopeless. Donagh Darrig 
had, from the persistent nature of his re- 
sistance and the unnecessary bloodshed he 
had caused (afier many other of the rebel 
leaders had in disgust or despair withdrawn 
from the conflict), at last so exasperated 
the authorities at Dublin Castle that they 
resolved no lenity should be shown him, 
and that he must be captured alive or dead , 
Every member of his family living at the 
commencement of the outbreak had been 
sacrificed in the mad struggle, aad 
being thus without family ties, he 
had only his own safety to look to. 
From the réle of leader of a band bent on 
a military and quasi-national enterprise, 
this insurgent chief eventually degenerated 
into the character of a bandit. Knowing 
well that a round sum would be the re- 
ward for his capture, destitute of means, 
hemmed in on every side, and utterly un- 
able to escape through the cordon which 
was drawn securely around the country, 
Donagh determined to sell his life dearly, 
and to hold out to the end. His only pros- 
pect for subsistence for Jife lay in plunder, 
and to that he had finally resorted. Asa 
retreat from military pursuit, Donagh made 
his lair in a cave situated in a jutting cliff 
about fifty feet from the surface of the 
water of Lough Dan. The hiding place 
could only be reached by him unassisted, 
by crawling around a jutting ledge of a 
slaty rock which scarcely afforded footing, 
the fugitive being obliged to regulate bis 
course so cautiously that no unwary step 
‘on his part would precipitate him into the 
lake beneath, where its depth is nine hun- 
dred feet. The huge ciiff, by some convul- 
sion of Nature, had been split in twain in a 
straight line along an almost horizontal 
plane, the upper part having been shifted 
back about three or four inches at most, 
thus leaving a sort of narrow wainscot 
ledge on the lower portion of the fissure, 
along which ledge approach to the cave or 
‘*bed” might be effected. The cave itself 
was of ample space, deepening as its deni- 
zen proceeded until the foreground of the 
entrance, by reason of a plentiful supply 
of brushwood and tall ferns, completely 
hid him from the ken of an observer on 
the opposite mountain side, distant about 
three-quarters of a mile across the lake. The 
outlaw’s retreat was known only toa few of 
the peasantry, some of whom supplied him 
at a selected point in the mountains with 
provisions, care being taken by him that 
the preconcerted meeting-place for such a 
purpose was always altered from time to 
time. There was no stint of money on the 
part of Donagh, who replenished his re- 
sources by raids after nightfall on the 
houses of gentry living within a radius of 
a dozen miles or so of the lake, and by the 
occasional robbery of the Government mail. 


On the evening of the second of Febru- 
ary, 1799, a solitary traveler was trudging 
along the highroad leading from the ham- 
let of Annamoe to the village of Laragh, 
having two large mail-bags slung around 
his shoulders. As he proceeded on his 
journey, he cast now and then an anxious 
glance in the direction of Lugduff moun- 
tain, over whose shingly brow a black 
cloud was settling down, ominously por- 
tending the near approach of a snow- 
storm. The wail-carrier was well ac- 
quainted with the weather indications pe- 
culisr to that climate, and hastened the 
pace at which he had been walking, in the 
endeavor to cover the distance of ten miles 
which he had got to traverse in daylight. 
With the light-heartedness peculiar in cer- 
tain situations to the Irish character, he 
was humming some verses of a lively song; 
which he intended to sing to the accom- 
paniment of a bagpipe at a merry-making, 
to be held that evening in Laragh, when he 
was interrupted by the sudden appearance 
of an athletic man, having a shaggy 
beard, and dressed in the garb of a coul- 
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extending for a mile, or thereabout, along 
the side of the lonely road, and who, stand- 
ing in front of the mail-carrier, awaited 
his approach. 

‘*God save ye kindly!” was the saluta- 
tion which, less in welcome but more in 
fear, escaped the mail-carrier’s lips. 

‘And you, too,” replied his new com- 
pavion, who was no otber than Red Denis, 
or Donagh Darrig. 

“A wild soart ow night it’ll be,” con- 
tinued the latter. 

“Tt will; God bless it!” piously ejacu- 
lated the carrier, as he continued walking 
with increasing speed, betimes eying 
askance his new acquaintance, with some 
degree of apprehension in his look. 

The speaker, whose name was Terry 
Byrne, was withal a burly man, gifted with 
a well-knit frame, and bearing in his hand- 
as his constant traveling companion, a 
large, knotted blackthorn stick, with which 
he occasionally hit the ground, with the 
view of intimating to his fellow-traveler 
that he was not unarmed, and that, more- 
over, he was expert in the use of his 
weapon. When the reader is informed 
that even at the present day in Ireland the 
‘royal mail” is carried on foot in rural 
districts from village to village, often by a 
youth scarce reached his teens, he wiil not 
be surprised that no more precautionary 
measure for the safety of the mail-bags was 
taken on the occasion now in narration. 

‘* That’sa heavy load ye’ve on yer showl 
der,” observed Donagh, who had permitted 
a lull to take place in the conversation, that 
he might have an opportunity of judging 
how far he would be safe in attacking his 
companion, or whether it would be neces- 
sary at all to resort to extremities. 

‘* 13 all that,” rejoined the carrier, ‘* but 
sure my showlder is big—and—and I’m able 
to take care av it,” continued he, courage- 
ously, yet with some betrayal of uneasiness 
in his tone. 

“Thrue for ye,” resumed Donagh. 
‘*Howsomediver, as I’m goin’ the same 
road as yerself, maybe I could help ye wid 
yer load.” 

’ Thank ye all the same, but I'll ax ye 
whin I want help,” the carrier hintingly 
made answer, drawing aside suspectingly 
from his companion a few paces, and add- 
ing: ‘* Maybe yer in a hurry; and if y’are, 
my friend, ye’d betther lave me behind and 
go on,” grasping at the same time his cud- 
gel, and flicking some of the falling snow 
off the wall,by the way of keeping his hand 
in practice. 

In the twinkling of an eye, and without 
further parley, Donagh pulled a pistol from 
the pocket of his frieze coat, and present- 
ing it at the heart of Terry Byrne, the mail- 
carrier, demanded the bags. The only 
answer returned was a swift stroke of the 
bludgeon directed at the pistol arm of 
Donagh, who promptly stepped back, and 
taking nurried aim at the carrier, sent a 
bullet into his shoulder, hurling the man, 
reeling and helpless, to the. roadway. A 
few moneuts sufficed for cutting the bags, 
tearing open such letters as appeared to the 
robber to contain bank notes or valuables, 
and after leaving the contents scattered 
around, he hurriedly betook himself across 
some furze land in the direction of Lough 
Dan. 

About an hour after the occurrence, the 
military picket from Laragh barracks found 
and recognized the unfortunate Terry 
Byrne lying in a pool of blood, almost in- 
Sensible. As the night was sufficiently 
bright some of the military party were able 
to trace the robber’s footsteps for about 
two miles over bog and moorland in the 
snow, when the unevenness of the ground, 
and the now increasing darkness obliged 
them to desist from further pursuit till re- 
turn of dawn. Meanwhile the remaining 
Contents of the plundered bags were col- 
lected, and Terry Byrne was conveyed on 
an improvised litter toward the barracks, 
where the military surgeon attended to the 
Condition of the wounded man, who, on 
Trestoratives being applied, was able to give 
Particulars of the outrage committed, and 
& full description of his assailant. 

IL 

In his flight toward the ‘‘bed” or cave, 
Donagh Darrig took the precaution of call- 
ing at a lonely hovel, and arranging with 
its occupant, one Shawn Reynolds, or 





‘*thick-lipped Jack,” as he was styled by 
the peasantry, for a supply of food sufficient 
to last him for about a week, on payment 
there and then of a sum demanded by 
Shawn. 

‘* Ye’ll be sure to be at Clohogue Ford by 
daybreak on the day afther to-morrow. 
lve as much in the ‘bed’ as ill last till 
then,” was the parting injunction of Donagh 
to Reynolds as he passed out of the cabin 
into the gloom, to pursue his course across 
the broken ground to his cave by the lake. 

‘*Divil a doubt av it mabouchal!” was 
Shawn’s assuring response. 

Had Donagh upon his so hastily leaving 
the hovel suddenly returned ard overheard 
the soliloquy of Shawn Reynolds. he would 
not bave cared to confide his safety to such 
keeping. The ruling passion of this mis- 
creant was greed of money, for which he 
would have sold his dearest relative. The 
rebel bands were glad upon occasion to 
avail themselves of his services as forager 
and caterer. The sheep which dotted the 
moors on the slopes of Balisla mountain 
belonged to him, and business at Togher, a 
village some ten miles distant (the only 
collection of houses thereabouts) fre- 
quently called him thither to attend the 
fair and make purchases of bread and 
other provisions. In return for these he 
had, during the most stirring times of the 
rebellion, insisted on the most exorbitant 
terms, and exacted quadruple the value. 
For, although by the rules of warfare, 
the insurgents might have deemed them- 
selves justified in making forced levies 
on those whose cause they considered they 
were fighting, yet, as the secret and most 
accessible passes to their retreats were 
known to the peasantry who did not ac- 
tively join the movement, they wisely 
thought it prudent to be on a peaceful 
footing with such of the country people as 
had sworn allegiance to the crown, and 
thereby had access to the villages where 
the necessaries of life were to be pur- 
chased. Shawn Reynolds accordingly 
drove a good trade by the sale of his moun- 
tain sheep, and in the supply of bread and 
oat-meal at high prices. He was,moreover, 
when well paid, useful as an emissary and 
spy, and the bearer of messages to places 
where none of the disaffected had dared 
show themselves. 

After the departure of Donagh Darrig 
from the hovel, Reynolds—who had not 
failed to notice the display of the plunder 
of the Post-Office mail which Donagh while 
in the cabin leisurely bestowed about his 
person (although the keen glance had not 
escaped the robber’s attention)—resolved 
upon betraying him to the authorities, and 
so securing the price for several months 
placed on his capture. With Reynolds, 
where gain was in question,to think was to 
decide; to decide was to put into imme- 
diate practice. As he closed the cottage 
door after Donagh he musingly said aloud; 

‘*‘ Bedad, my man, I think I may as well 
thry to get the five hundhred pounds re- 
ward, besides whatever ye kem by in this 
night’s work; though yer a tough boy to 
thry thricks on. I must think how it’s to be 
done.” 

At daybreak next morning the cabin of 
Shawn Reynolds was surrounded by a 
small body of Government troops, whose 
leader demanded admittance in the King’s 
name. Upon entering, a rapid survey ot 
the one apartment sufficed to convince 
Lieutenant Cunningham of the Welch 
Fencibles, that Reynolds was alone. 

‘*Good mornin’, gintlemin,” he com- 
mence d, *‘ and God save the King!” 

The officer at once came to business. 

‘*We have come here this morning,” 
said he, *‘in search of a man who robbed 
the mail on the highroad last night, some 
miles outside Laragh village; and as you 
are evidently a loyal man, we want from 
you scme information concerning him.” 

‘Yer honor’s heartily welcome. Maybe 
it’s Michael Dwyer yer in sarch av,” ven- 
tured Reynolds. 

‘*I do not know his name, my man; but 
I can give you the party’s description,” 
said the officer, who, taking from his belt 
a sheet of paper, read aloud the several 
items: ‘‘Age forty, hight about six feet, 
broad shoulders, blue eyes, red _ hair, 
shaggy red beard, unshuven face, light 





frieze coat, knee breeches. Do you know 
any one answering that description?” con- 


tinued the speaker. ‘‘And if you aid us 
in his capture, you shall be well re- 
warded.” 

‘* No,” said Reynolds; adding, half medi- 
tatively: ‘‘That’s not Mick Dwyer; his 
eyes is black; but barrin’ that, the paper 
comes very near him.” 

It was the intention of Reynolds not to 
hand over the fugitive to justice until he 
had made the best bargain he could for 
himself. 

‘** But,” interposed the Sergeant who at- 
tended Lieutenant Cunningham, ‘perhaps 
Sir, Mick Dwyer, as this fellow calls him, 
may, after all, be the man we wart.” 

‘True, no doubt,” observed the Lieuten- 
ant. Then, afier a few moment’s hesita- 
tion, and addressing Reynolds, whom he 
eyed keenly, he inquired: ‘‘ When did you 
last see this Dwyer, aud where is he now?” 

‘Well, yer honor, I niver seen Mick 
Dwyer sence Sunday last at the ford; and 
sorra one bit av me knows where ye'd 
ketch him now. But, yer honor saida 
while back somethin’ about a reward. 
How much will I get if I put ye on the 
thrack?” 

‘State your own terms,” said the officer. 
‘‘What sum do you expect?” 

After some higgling about terms, two 
conditions were finally agreed to. The first 
was that, subject to the approval of the 
commanding cfficer, five hundred pounds 
should be paid to Reynolds. On this 
score he felt perfectly secure, inasmuch as 
he knew he could deliver over the man on 
whom such a price had been already set. 
The next stipulation—and the most diffi- 
cult to agree to—was, that, inasmuch as 
was urged by Reynolds the life of the rob- 
ber was certainly forfeit when captured, 
whatever property was to be found in his 
hiding place should become the proper 
goods and chattles of him, Shawn Rey- 
nolds, ‘‘and no questions axed nor restitu- 
tion made.” This latter term of the compact 
Lieutenant Cunningham undertook, on the 
word of a gentleman, to recommend in the 
proper quarter; and upon this understand- 
ing, after Reynolds had indicated the local- 
ity of Clohogue Ford, also the mountain 
where the cave was situated, and appointed 
an hcur next morning before daybreak, 
Lieutenant Cunmingham took his depar- 
ture. 


The mail-carrier’s wounds, when attended 
to, were, after careful examination,found not 
to be fatal. The shoulder-blade was frac- 
tured. The bullet was probed for and suc- 
cessfully extracted; but previously to the 
operation the additional precaution had 
been taken of having his depositions as a 
dying man reduced to writing, in due form 
of the civil code. We said additional 
precaution, although such, at the period we 
write of, was unnecessary. The country had 
been handed over to the military authoritics, 
and had been placed under martiallaw. Very 
little in these troublous times was sufficient 
to procure a conviction; the jus vite et neci 
was vested in every subaltern in the disturbed 
districts. Mere suspicion, or, at most, the 
existence of the slenderest concatenation 
of proofs—many of them merely specula- 
tive—was enough for the military. The 
grossest excesses had been committed by 
both sides, and very often the innocent 
suffered alike, and side by side, with the 
guilty. To catch was to kill; nevertheless, 
under the viceroyalty of Lord Mountjoy, 
there was a promise of better things to 
come, and the civil jurisdiction was strug. 
gling to regain its supremacy over that of 
the military, which the exigencies of the 
times had unhappily called into prompt 
and temporary action; and in this view of 
the matter it was intended, if such could be 
done, to relegate the judicial consideration 
of the outrage committed on the mail-carrier 
to the function of the ordinary courts. On 
the day succeeding the robbery, Lieutenant 
Cunningham detailed off a certain number 
of men under bis command to accompany 
him to the ford of Clohogue. That officer, 
too, had, with due thoughtfulness, left five 
of hismen in charge of Shawn Reynolds, 
under cover of whose cottage they re- 
mained in concealment, lest their military 
uniform should betray their presence to 
the surrounding peasantry. Reynolds was 
not permitted to stir out of doors, and, as 
the military were provided with two days’ 
rations, the plan of their superior officer 





was perfectly feasible. Two hours before 


daybreak of the appointed morning, the 
small body of soldiers, under the Lieuten- 
aut’s command, appeared at the cottage, 
and taking Shawn Reynolds under escort, 
they, under his guidance, began to thread 
the devious ways through the rough bog- 
land. As a strategic movement of the 
officer, he ordered one detachment of 
his men to post themselves at various van- 
tage points commanding the cave at the lake; 
another body of soldiers he posted in the 
locality of Clohogue Ford, the nature of the 
ground and rocks, as affording means for 
ap ambush, being favorable for the execu- 
tion of his plans. Under cover of darkness, 
the two parties of military separated; that 
under the guidance of Reynolds proceeding 
toward the ford; the other party locating 
themselves under shelter of thick copse- 
wood on both sides of the lake. Shawn 
Reynolds was well aware that the capture 
of the outlaw would not be unattended with 
considerable danger; the known desperation 
of the man’s character afforded proof of 
that; be also knew that the enterprise was 
anything but a sanguine one to take in 
hand, inasmuch as on scores of occasions 
had Donagh Darrig successfully eluded the 
vigilance of pursuers ere he had ultimately 
betaken himself, as a last recourse, to his 
rocky retreat. He was endowed with the 
cunning of the fox, and the maneuvering of 
the hunted hare combined with the fleet- 
ness and agility of the chamois. Three 
methods of reaching the fugitive were only 
practicable. From the .opposite bank of 
the lake no musket then in use could carry 
at so long a range, and the precipitous 
nature of the lofty mountain forbade the 
possibility of the employment of artillery; 
but one detachment was placed there in 
hiding, lest the brigand should take to the 
water. The cave itself, scooped as it were 
by Nature’s hand out of the solid rock, 
could only be reached on the hither side by 
the narrow and giddy natural path by which 
its occupsnt was used to enter, and to pass 
along which required the exercise of every 
faculty of head and limb. Human ingenu- 
ity, to reach the cave by land, in opposition 
to the wishes of a hostile and wily occupant, 
and to capture him alive, would be so 
sorely taxed as to place it out of the 
question. True it is that the cave 
might be blown up; but a charge of gun- 
powder reaching a quarter of a mile in 
length bored through the solid mountain, 
would be required to carry out such a pro- 
ject. To attain to the cave by water and 
the use of scaling ledders was likely to be 
attended with considerable danger to those 
undertaking the task, requiring as it would 
a boat service of which none at the time 
existed on the bosom of that unfrequented 
lake; and even then 

“A hundred men might hold the post 

With hardihood against a host.” 

The fugitive could be captured only by be- 
ing either starved out, by being come upon 
whilst sleeping, or by being decoyed into 
the open. 

The desire to effect a speedy arrest out- 
weighed the first of these considerations; 
the difficulty of reaching the cave by land 
to any unaccustomed to the dangerous path 
determined the officer to postpone that 
mode of attack; the only remaining one 
was decided upon, being in consonance as 
it was with the appointment made by 
Donagh Darrig himself for meeting Rey. 
nolds, before he had any time for reflection, 
or had reason to suspect the fidelity of the 
latter. 


II. 


Donagh Darrig upon reaching ‘the 
bed” on the night of the highway robbery 
and murderous attack, began to revolve in 
his mind the events which had just hap- 
pened. The greedy glance which Reynolds 
had bestowed on the ill-gotten spoil had 
not been unnoticed. The bandit was 
aware that such a flagrant outrage as he 
had just perpetrated would at once be made 
the subject of the most searching investi- 
gation; but before and beyond ali he began 
to entertain suspicions of Reynolds. ‘* Be- 
gor,” he moralized, “if thick-lipped Jack 
sets the sojers on me I’m done for; I’ll not 
meet him anyhow, and that settles it.” 
Donagh was no philosopher; but, belonging 
as he did to a most quick-witted race,he was 
not slow to come to the conclusion, after 
looking at the subject in all its bearings, that 





the game was up; and he was determined, 
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accordingly, when the worst should come, 
to resist to the uttermost. He had for 
some time previously wearied of existence, 
but had kept on, hoping against hope, that 
he might, at some time or other, reach a 
place of safety far from ‘‘ the avenger of 
blood.” 

When day broke over Clohogue Ford 
withc ut any sign of the robber’s appearance, 
and after fully an hour had passed by, 
Lieutenant Cunningham regarded himself 
as having been brought with his men on a 
sort of wild-goose chase. 

‘*Let the Holy Vargin be me witness,” 
protested Reynolds, **that Mike Dwyer 
was to meet me here this blessed mornin’ 
at sunrise.” 

Up to this point he had preserved his 
secret cf the identity between Michael 
Dwyer and Donagh Darrig. 

‘** You may speak truly, or you may not. 
That is best known tv yourself; but you 
must come along with me to the hiding- 
place of this M:ke Dwyer; and should he 
not be found there either, of one thing let 
me speak truly. I shall have you marched 
handcuffed to Laragh barracks and tried 
by court-martial, to answer for this morn- 
ing’s work,” said the officer,in a determined 
tone. 

Shawn Reynolds sullenly !ed the way 
toward the cave by the lake, the officer, 
with a significant look, apprising him be- 
forehand that, if any treachery were meant, 
he would, on the first sym ptom of a hostile 
party, pistol his guide on the spot. Arrived 
at the mountain overlooking the lake from 
the side in which the cave was situated, 
they found the military ambush already 
dispatched thither, scattered about in their 
several lurking places. A whisper from 
one of the soldiers stationed around inti- 
mated to the Lieutenant that the bandit had 
not come forth frum the ‘‘ bed.” The offi 
cer strained his eyes, to discern if possible 
some trace of the red coats on the opposite 
bank; yet so stealthily and secretly was the 
work performed in that quarter, that not a 
glimpse could he catch of any of his men in 
that direction. But, with a soldier’s in- 
stinct and from experience of what the 
words ‘‘ discipline” and ‘* obedience” im- 
ported, he felt that each man must be at his 
assigned post. It was his duty. Nothing 
now remained to be done save to catch the 
quarry by means of the difficult path. The 
officers became aware that Reynolds had 
not been speaking falsely, from the terror 
which seized that worthy on his being 
directed to lead the way. The criminal 
must be there! In vain the fellow protested 
that it was as much as his life was worth to 
face the double danger of the pathway it- 
self, and the vengeance of his betrayed vic- 
tim. The laconic answer to all he could 
urge was, that go he should, and that he 
would be well supported by the men who 
were to follow him, and who got orders to 
fire on the fugitive should he offer 
the slightest resistance. Three of the 
most cool-headed of the soldiers, pre- 
ceded by Shawn Reynolds, essayed the 
dangerous track along the left side of the 
cliff, each man having first divested him- 
self of his boots, to guard against slipping. 
A loaded pistol was thrust in the belt of each 
at his right side, both hands being indis- 
pensable for insuring a proper foothold. 
‘The face of the rock in many places afforded 
no more than about three inches purchase 
for the feet of each individual. The water 
beneath at this point, where the cliff ran 
prone down ina perpendicular line to the 
bed of the lake, plashed against the stony 
buttress; but on, on, they continued to 
move, almost crawling in some places, not 
lifting one foot until the fingers of either 
hand were inserted with a death-like clutch 
in some new interstice in the rock over- 
head. Several prominences had to be 
rounded before the party came in view of 
the ‘‘bed,” and still some fifty yards had yet 
to be traversed. The strength of each man 
nearly gave way at this point; but there 
was no getting back then at all events; 
and to lose heart meant being precipitated 
into the dark gulf beneath, from which es- 
cape was hopeless, Forward, then,each man 
silently and breathlessly toiled on the unac- 
customed route, conscious that a few inches 
of foothold only interposed between him 
and certain destruction. They had not pro- 
ceeded many more yards when the blood 
pf the bravest of the party almost curdled 





at hearing a wild shout from the direction 
whither they were tending. 

*‘Reynolds!” shouted Donagh Darrig, 
hoarse with rage, and forgetting momenta- 
rily the soubriquet by which the doomed 
wretch was best known. ‘Come on, I’m 
ready for ye!” 

One of tue coolest of the three soldiers 
released for a second his right hand grasp 
of the rock, and, drawing his pistol, dis- 
charged its contents in the direction from 
whence the voice came. A mocking taunt 
was the only reply; the outlaw knew that 
no human being could reload that pistol 
where it was. Another pistol shot answered 
the ruffian’s taunt; but it proved to bea 
vain expenditure of ammunition, not easily 
to be replaced; the ball whizzed scath- 
jessly over the rock by which he was con- 
cealed, and behind which there was plenty 
of standing room. No cho‘ce was left to 
Snawn Reynolds but to still press on, urged 
as he was by the soldier behind, who 
threatened to shoot him if he made further 
delay. Standing on the verge of the right- 
hand side of the cave, but protected by the 
portion of the rock which screened him 
whenever he chose to stoop slightly, 
Donagh Darrig awaited the oncomers. At 
the discharge of the first pistol shot the 
military ambush, to the number of about a 
dozen of men, appeared to view on the 
opposite mountain side; each report was 
returned by the echo over and over again, 
till the sounds faded gradually among the 
distant hills; but the opposite ambush party 
could render no assistance whatever; all 
they could do being with panting breasts 
to look across the water and helplessly 
witness the unequal contest. When Rey- 
nolds arrived within a foot of the position 
where the desperado was intrenched, the 
latter, deliberately taking aim, fired with 
fatal precision on the soldier whose pistol 
was still loaded. The Jifeless corpse of the 
man was, @ second or two afterward, en- 
guifed in the wave beneath. Addressing 
Shawn Reynolds,the bandit uttered the last 
words he ever heard: 

**No one av yer name was ever good,” 
(alluding to a noted informer of 1798) ‘* I’ve 
no powdher to waste on ye. Die!” and 
pushing the wretch from the face of the 
rock, Shawn Reynolds was sent to his long 
account. A shriek disturbed the echoes of 
the peaceful lake, a sudden splash, a 
widening circle of disturbed water, which 
subsided in the brief space of afew seconds; 
then all was over. 


And now the only chance for the safety 
of the two remaining soldiers lay in their 
pressing onward, and resisting to the death 
all efforts which the outlaw would make to 
compel them to quit their scanty foothold. 
When the more advanced of the two men 
arrived within arms-length of Donagh Dar- 
rig, that desperado, exerting all his 
strength, succeeded in disengaging his 
hands from the fissure in the rock, and 
hurled him headlong into the lake beneath; 
and now but one combatant remaiaed to 
continue the strife with the bandit. The 
surviving soldier, drawing his bayonet, ad- 
vanced steadily yet desperately along the 
terrible lecges, inserting the point of the 
bare weapon from time to time in each 
crevice he met, as a means of partial sup- 
port for his person; his adversary the while 
watching his every movement, and having 
fired his last charge of ammunition. Twice 
the soldier managed to parry a blow aimed 
at him, each time with a discharged fowl- 
ing piece, which Donagh Darrig grasped 
clubwise in his two hands; and at length 
striking forward as far as he dared, the sol- 
dier, by an adroit thrust with the bayonet, 
inflicted a severe wound in the neck of the 
outlaw, who, without making any excla- 
mation, bounded over the intervening piece 
of rock; and with the speed of a hunted 
stag, he made for the water by dropping 
from the cliff, using each aperature as a 
sort of ladder in his descent. When he 
rose to the surface of the lake, encumbered, 
as be was with a heavy frieze coat, he 
struck out for the opposite shore. But 
there a new danger presented itself; for in 
the excitement of the strife the robber had 
not previously perceived the red coats on 
the opposite bank. He buffeted with the 
current which here runs strong; and, find- 
ing that he was confronted in one direction, 
he made for another; the scouts like- 
wise changed their position, and spread 





out their forces along the margin of 
the lake. Weakened by loss of blood 
from his wound, and knowing that 
death was his certain lot, in some form or 
other, he continued to swim about the 
center of the lake until it was plain that his 
strength, herculean as it had been, could 
hold out nolonger. Throwiog uphis arms, 
but without uttering a sound, lest it should 
betoken cowardice in his last’ moments oa 
the part of an unconquerable nature, Donagh 
Darrig sank in mid-water, to rise no more a 
thing of life. 

A raft, lashed to barrels, was soon after- 
ward hastily constructed, and in the course 
of the same day the soldier, sole survivor 
of the ‘forlorn hope,” was rescued from 
his position in the ‘‘ bed.” A goodly share 
of spoil was found secreted in the nooks 
and crannies of the cave, and was distrib- 
uted as prize money among the men en- 
gaged on the expedition. 

The militury roads through the bogs and 
fastnesses of Wicklow are now grass-grown, 
and in some parts as indiscernible as the 
remaining traces of Hadrian’s Wall in 
North Britain. The barracks are disman- 
tled and tenantless; the hillsides no longer 
resound with peal of musketry or noise of 
strife. The lark’s blithe carol is heard in 
the same sweet cadences as ever, in its 
course heavenward, while the songster suvars 
above the bosom of the still lake; the bark- 
ing of foxes upon Balisla mountain may 
yet be heard &t night, attesting that the 
region is still an unfrequented wild; and 
yet occasionally a tourist in quest of the 
adventurous may be seen, who, by means 
of a boat, will reach the foot of the outlaw’s 
eyrie, and at peril of life and limb will 
clamber up the steep side of the cliff and 
peer into Donagh Darrig’s Bed. 
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WANTING TO BE DRIVER. 


BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN, 








Ir was raining hard; and it was just go 
ing to rain all day. No chasing the tur 
keys, no climbing after green apples, no 
tumbling in the hay to-day—that was cer- 
tain 

But the five little Careys must have fun 
somehow ; so when Grandma heard a thun 
dering noise over her head, and peeped in 
the old garret room, there they were, get- 
ting ready to play stage coach. 

Every one of the five looked bright end 
happy and merry; they were hauling to- 
gether old trunks, pulling about broken- 
legged chairs, tugging at everything that 
could be moved, and many things that 
couldn’t. 

Grandma closed the door softly, not hav- 
ing been seen by the travelers elect, and 
slipped away, smiling. 

** While I am up here,” said the old lady 
to herself, ‘‘ I'll just step across to the 
other loft and turn my hops.” 

This didn’t take long; and, as Grandma 
came past the garret room, she opened the 
door and peeped in again. 

‘*My! What’s the matter?” she cried. 
There was the stage all ready to be sat 
upon, pounded, thumped, and hollered at; 
but the voyagers, where were they? Scat- 
tered like the poppy leaves when a storm 
has passed; and every littledarkened brow 
and puckered nose and pouting lip showed 
traces of the storm. 

‘*And what’s the matter?” Grandma had 
to ask again before she found out that when 
it was time for the coach to start, lo! every- 
body wanted to be driver—Rob, and- 
Frank and Tom, of course; and even long- 
haired Jessie, and Grandma’s pet, wee 
Madge. 

Did Grandma laugh at them? I think 
she must have laughed a little, even Grand- 
ma; but not much; for she set right down 
on the driver’s seat, and put on her “*‘ once 
upon a time ” look. 

“The greatest Virginian that ever was 
born,” she began (for this farm-house with 
the garret room was in sight of the Blue 
Ridge), ‘* was the one that was the readiest 
to get down off the driver’s seat. After 
he had whipped the red coats, Washington 
might have kept his place at the head of 
his devoted army, and been ‘the driver’ 
as long as he lived. Did he do this?” 

Frank, who had recently read all the 
backs of his History of the United States, 
here snapped the fingers of both hands above 


his head, in token of his eagerness to an. 
swer. 

‘No sir-ee; there’s a splendid picture in 
my book of General Washington giving up 
his sword to the Congress at Annapolis, 
The fellows are dressed up too funny for 
aoything, with their hair tied back like 
Jessie’s; only all their heads are white.” 

‘“* But Washington was put in the driver’s 
seat again,” continued Grandma, ‘“‘ when 
the people voted him President of the 
United States, and they had great work io 
get him to keep the reins for eight years; 
he did not think it best for the country that 
one man should continue to rule; so back 
he went to Mount Vernon, to take care of 
his servants and his land, and do his duty 
as a gentleman farmer. And now [here 
Grandma looked very sad] here are my 
little Virginians quarreling over being a 
stage coach driver.” 

Washington’s little fellow citizens looked 
tremendously sheepish, but the mention 
of voting had suggested a happy thought 
to Tom. 

‘*Let’s vote for the driver,” cried he, 
adding, with virtuous severity: ‘Of course 
no fellow must vote for himseif.” 

The choice fell on baby Madge, and hav. 
ing settled the affairs of the infant republic 
by the example of their greatest country- 
man, Grandma went back chuckling to her 
knitting. 

McDonoeua, Mp. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be gad. 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. Yew York. 





ANAGRAMS OF AUTHORS, 
Hau Marcy stole. 
Lash Nick’s creed. 
Lew rolls Joel’s mules. 
Clara Waite may keep him, Aleck. 
Leah, widow Lane’s mill. 
Shrink, Juno. 
How Jamps re], Doran. 
Oh! Walt! The! a hen ran in, 
Caged groom Alden. 


CENTO VERSE, 


Give the names of the persons spoken of in 
the following lines; also, the names of the au- 
thors of the lines : 

He thought to quell the stubborn hearts of oak, 
With eagle pinion soaring to the skies. 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude. 
When love cculd teach a monarch to be wise. 
Cc. W. K. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE OF MAY 6tb. 


FRENCH ENIGMA, 


Couverte de boue et épuisée de fatigue, elle 
s’assitsur une pierre, et détacha sa chaussure 
pour la faire sécher au soliel. 

‘* Blisabeth, ou, les Exilés de Sibérie,” page 82. 


SQUARE-WORD. 


Scott 
Corea 
Oraons 
Tents 
~oass8o0 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Incorporeal. ~ 





THE FINEST MECHANISM. 


A CELEBRATED surgeon once said that he never 
stood in the presence of a body in the dissectin 
room without a feeling of awe and reverence ; aD 
well may every one do to remember the wonder- 
ful excellency of the house he lives in. The but- 
terfly is beautiful and attractive in its aerial 
flight, and its form is wonderfully adapted to its 
needs ; but the human body is as much superior 
in its delicacy of construction and adaptation to 
the needs of the being living in it as man 
auperior to the moth in length of days. 

hen this fine piece of mechanism gets out of 
repair, what is the best method to restore it to 
effective action again? Why is it that the major- 
ity of people are not content to take Natures 
simple plan and followit? Let us see what that 
plan is. sh ad 

When the life blood has made the circuit of 
the arteries and vems—before re-entering the 
heart, to be started on its circuit anew—it 
spreads over the surface of the air-cells of the 
lungs—a surface greater iu area than the entire 
exterior covering of the body. Here the air in- 
haled by the lungs meets it, changing its color 
to crimson, .and imparting to it new vitality. 
Here kindly Nature has been ever a Healer 
Repairer; here modern science finds the proper 

lace to help Nature in the most effective WSY- 
Taking the fact that the usual proportions 0 
the mixture of the elements of the atmosphere 
are the proportions exactly adapted to bee 
needs of the average man in health, 8D 
seeing that an extra effort is needed for the 
sick to repair the waste of vital force in 
the blood, a different proportion is 4 
in ® mixture of the atmospheric 
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the heart with increased vitality. That organ 
reir a portion of that vitality from the blood 
its e, and sends it forth with more 
force and less wear to itself. The blood leaves 
its circuit new deposits of vital force in every 
cell of tissue over which it passes, and returns 
to the lungs for a new supply. 

Wine “Compound Oxygen Treatment” which 
Drs. STARKEY & Paten, No. 1529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, have been usivg for the last six- 
teen years, is a scientific adjustment of the ele- 
ments of Oxygen and Nitrogen magnetized, and 
condensed and made portable it is sent all over 
ye world. 

: “ Compound Oxygen—its Mode of Action and 
Resuits,” is the title of a brochure of nearly two 
hundred pages, published by Drs. Starkey & 
PateN, which gives to inquirers full information 
as to this remarkable curative agent and a record 
of cures in a wide range of chronic cases—many 
of them after being abandoned to die by other 
hysicians. The volume will be mailed free to 
any applicant.—N. Y. Witness. 


PARKER’S TONIC 


The Best Cure for Coughs and Consumption 


and all diseases arising from defective nutrition, 
impure blood and exhaustion. Often saves life. 
— wheneverything else fails. $1. at Druggists. 


NATU RE’S 



















PERFECT HEALTH 


Is sinppcanitte if the Digestion 
CURE FOR s impaired, the Liver in- 


CONSTIPATION, 


ve, or the Bowels 
Cunstipated. 
TAKKANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT 
WILL CURE CONSTIPA- 
+108, SICK eros 
D DYSPEPS 
Ik fa ten the ote and 
enables those of feeble dizes- 
tion to enjoy their food. It 
reduces Fever, cools the 
Blood, is invaluable in Piles 
and Inflammatory Diseases 
and is a justly egieemed 
k- 4 da ch Aperient for Children. KEco- 
ic Ga ac e, poesia. Reliable, Elegant. 
uld be found in ever, 
AND Go Sold by druggista 


a Mauufactured 
DYSPEPSIA. ob teas? & 
s CO... New Ve. 
Se ceaeanheidhemmneemintaehanenalndaimasiaianmeieennieatiienanetemneatiananaiediaien 
i“ 


ERY KNIFE SHARP 








SOLID 


“THE CARVER’s FRIEND.” 
A few strokes will give the dullest knife a keen 
ge, which every housekeeper will appreciate. 


handle, wep sido 7 oa | 
Sent 03! ped on receipt of price. 
PAR 19 South Water St 























aD. 
LE Na VPOSTTION. 
Bottle contai ble q 


uantity. Use no otber. 
GEO. H, V 


+, Manufacturers, Boston. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
i cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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RCKE 
ARHAR 


CLOTHIERS. 


Old stand name ‘ Baldwin” The Clothier. 


BROADWAY, COR. OF CANAL ST., N. Y. 


The largest and handsomest 
stock for Men, Boys or Children. 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and Measurement 
Blank with full line of Samples, sent at 
request, 





RINTING RESSES and 
BOOK OF TYPE, TYPE, 
CUTS) ETC. § CTS. JOSEPH WATSON, 


Circular free. 19 Murray St., N. ¥. 





Established Thirty Years. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO. 
246 and 248 Sixth Ave., 


Ceruer 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE BEDDING, SPRING BEDS, 


BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
DOWN QUILTS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 
Church Cushions a Specialty. 


MURDOCK CURTAIN GRATE. 








New and artistic; the best working grate ever of 
fered to the public; easily reculated by damper and 
draft-slide below the bars. Fire can be kevt indefi- 
nitely. The cut representsthe curtain (or blower) 
partially drawn. nished 1p Berlin black, cast brass 
and bronze metal. Circular sent on application. 


MANUFACTURERS; 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 


18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Sole Agents also for the 
TRENT TILE 


in New England. It is the finest Tile made. Gold 
edal awarded by the Bagsecumestts Charitable 








H. H. TAMMEN’S 


OCKY MOUNTAIN 


JUVENILE CABINET. 


echanics’ Association, Exhibit o: 
C 
E 
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GOLDEN Rei, 
April 15th.—We 
have examined 
this cabinet, and 
consider it worth 





TAMMEN'S JUVENILE CABINET Corrmenr =, 
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more than the 
price asked. 
CHRISTIAN 
Union, April 
8th.— Wedesire to 
recommend very 











highly the juve- 
nile cabinet de- 
vised by HH. H. 
Tammen, as 
much rudiment- 
ary information 
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We give this bargain beca' 
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about minerals. 
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Amazon Stone, Fe i 

Sannetita , Fluors ar, Chalcedony, 


rola specimens. in this abinet are con- 














divided into 40 sections (see illustration), in which the 
A penny Sat manual is sent with each Cabinet, giving 3! bieery, Ci ge end uses of 
Beat minerals and gems. 






re, science and fact, 


tutor if 0330231 ins>32tio2a verifiss the indorsem2n:s given to ‘these, i eed the highest expést 





* THE ROWER SEWER-GAS TRAB 
A positive valve Seal. a sound 
Uwaterseal, Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 
With or without the Valve, it is the 
best Water Seat Trapin the mar- 
ket. Thereis no other Trap so sure 
of retaining its WATER SEAL. None 
that approximates it in the surety of 
the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, is little or no 
‘esistance to the out- 
low of water or 
waste. /illustrative 
wd descriptive 48- 
page pam: hlet sent 
free on apovilication. 


3.P.BOWER &GO., 


M avufacturers. 
CLEVEt.AND.O. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelpbia 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
ments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping 


Goods received and returned by mail and if enoens. 
also called for and delivered free within city limits, 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
































_ FURNITURE, ETC. 


Degraat Taylor |= 

TORS 
3EIPHOLSTERERS 
47 AND 49 WEST 14TH-ST. 


BETWEEN 5TH AND 6TH AVS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOGA yeeros N. Y. 


Centrally loqnted betwee e United 
States and Gran niou otels. 
Selweed and Newly Furnished. 


Suites of rooms with all modern improvements. Open 
from May to November. W H. MoCAFFREY, Prop'r 


TRAVEL, 


THe CHICAGO “0 


ORTH- 
N WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE BEST ROUTE AND 


SHORT LINE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
and OMAHA, 


The only line to Milwaukee, Freeport, Clinton, 
Cedar Rapids, Marshalltown, Des Moines Sioux 
City, Council Pike, Omaha and points W West. 

e 8HO INE between Chemese and ST. PA 77 











— Pierre, and 
route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, Ishpem- 
ing, Marquette, and the mining regions of Lake 
Superior. It is the Lake wese and Parlor Car Route 
between SLE » and Milwaukee. 

PALACE EPING CxRS on bight trains, PALA- 
TIAL DINING CAKS on through trains. between 
CHICAGO AND MILWAUKEE, CuHI0aGO AND St. Pau, 
CHICAGO AND COUNCIL BLUFFs. 

If you are soing to Denver, Ogden, Sacramento, 
San Francisco, Helena, Portland, or any point in the 
West or Northwest, ask the tic ket agent for tickets 
bn the “NORTH-WESTERN.” All agents sell 

em. 


M. HUGHITT, R. 8S. HAIR, 
General Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
CHICAGO. 








WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THI® 
balcenahis WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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or 
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6X8 East 20¢S:ny, 






To meet the demand for Cheap 
Goods for Country Homes, by in- 
creasing the capacity of our ware- 
rooms, we have added a special 
line of LOW PRICE SUITS for 
BED-ROOMS, PARLORS and 
DINING-ROOMS. At the same 
time will maintain our reputation 
for GOOD GOODS. We also call 
special attention to double-cane 
goods for piazzas and _ sitting- 
rooms in Seaside Houses and 
Country Hotels. 

First-class goods of our own ex- 
clusive designs and manufacture, 
in unique pattern and fine finish, 
at moderate prices. 


WARREN WARD &C0,, 


6 and 8 E. 20th St., New York. 


HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS. ETC. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS 











to all styles of making up. 














cnicAso, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


of reason of its central position and close relation to 
al ma pofnte lines East and West, at initial and ter- 
n “a LL rtan 





The Great Rock Isiand Route 
Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu- 
rit atortet by a solid, thorough! Patincted road- 

racks of gyntinuous 8 — rail, substan 


apr: nt a chill can make ott air-| — 

and that exac ing discipline which governs the 

tical operation o Other epecialtine cf of 

this “— are Transfers at all connecting points AL 
Union ts, and the unsurpassed comforts 

} BL. rs its Passenger Equipment. 


The it Express Trains between Chicago 
Peoria, Council itt ig | 


are aiso run the Cele 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct and favorite line between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where connections are made 
in Union Depots for all points in the Territories and 
British "provin nees. Over A = hy Ex 

am a are run to the wa imme! 

icturesque localities, ~e- fF - nd Hunting ‘oan fish’ 
Sarasin & fields and’ pasto 
w elds an 
lands of interior Dak " 


Da 
Still another DIRECT Lume, fp Senco 9) 


seo 
obtainable, as or as tickets, at all) Od, Ticket % 
and Canada; or by ad- 


R.R. CABLE, 


Eg. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & Gen’! M’g’r, 


Gen’l T’kt & Pass. Ag’ 


CHICAGO. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP PRINCETTA 


Is very fine light Henrietta,’almost?as cool as silk muslin, and, like Henrietta, adapts itself 


It is recommended by the leading fashion journals for deep 


mourning wear in hot weather. Thovgh so light, its twilled weave makes it strong 
and elastic, so taat pressure does not crush it, while, owing to its silk warp and peculiar 


finish, dust does not adhere. 


Priucetta comes in six grades and in a shade matching Courtauld’s crape. 








A SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE. 


Special Attractions for Clergymen and Professional Men, 
THE STATE STEAMSHIP CO., 
SAILING BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW AND BELFAST, 
Offer the LOWEST CABIN rates of any line crossing the Atlantic, combined vie excellent Cabin 


accomm ddations, fine Saloons and a libe 


beral aud substantial Bill of}Fare. Average lengt 


of ocean voysa: gels 


tea days. This ‘ine i Lt =n popular with me.ubers of every profession, and 1- rT by Education 


pastes ter Flot Os t Cabin Saloo2, according to location.. 
ov Fare.......... 


For istors tes and arrsage-neut of passage sciateata please apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Ageats, Ne. 5 
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53 Breadway, New Yerk. 
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Farm andl | Garden. 


the Aor tculturai Editor wilt be ciad to recewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or wmformation that 
wul make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epecially witerested.| 


FARM NOTES FOR MAY. 
BY AGRICOLA. 


THE CORN CROP, 

May is the month for corn-planting in the 
Northern States. We believe most firmly in 
thorough preparation of the soil for all farm 
crops ; but it should be especially thorough for 
the corn crop. Plow well, harrow well, and let 
the surface soil (and the deeper the better) be 
as ‘‘mellow as an ash heap.” And then do not 
plant too early. The ground must be warm, 
since corn requires warmth to insure rapid 
growth. “Good corn weather this,” the farmer 
says, when the heat may almost be seen to rise 
from the soil, and the thermometer ranges from 
80° to 90° in the shade. The corn plant grows 
rapidly or should do so, and it demands plenty 
of plant food to ** push it along” ; and this may 
be gained by sowing some quick-acting fertilizer 
with the seed, where there is not suflicient stable 
manure. Crows are supposed to be a universa! 
enemy to the young corn plant; but it has al- 
ways been a question with the writer if they do 
not do as much good in destroying “‘grub” as 
injury in destroying corn. Below ground are 
the cnt-worms and “grubs”; but these may be 
kept off to a certain extent by tarring the seed. 
Stir a pint of warm tar in a peck of corn, giving 
each kernel an even coating, then roll them in 
plaster. 

SELECTING SEED CORN. 

To continue the foregoing topic a little fur- 
ther: it is undoubtedly the best time to select 
seed corn in the fall when the crop is being 
husked (as we say in the East) and put into the 
crib. However, the old custom of selecting 
corn from the crib is not wholly obsolete. The 
model ear is quite uniform in size throughout, 
tapering but slightly,of good weight, tip well cov- 
ered, rows of kernels straight, kernels long, cob 
medium to small, and the whole ear having a 
bright,shining appearance. We do not agree with 
some who insist on selecting seed ears in the fall 
from stalks bearing two ears. One good ear is 
worth more than two small ones, and this should 
be the standard in selection. Why not apply the 
same rule that holds in the animal kingdum, 
particularly our domesticated animals. Twin 
bearing is, and should be, the exception. The 
stochman does not seek to breed a race of sheep 
or cattle that shall be twin-bearers as a rule. 
Rather should this be the evidence of more than 
ordinary strength, health and vigor in the fe- 
male parent, So, as a rule, we want to breed 
that kind of corn that shall bear on cach stalk 
one good, well-formed, well-tilled ear. But the 
point now to be emphasized is care in selection. 
Plant only perfect kernels. Sow a handfal now 
in soil in a bex, and test it. It may be advan- 
tageous also to exchange seed with others, and 
get a variety raised under different conditions, 
At any rate, never use poor seed. 

WORKING TUE HIGHWAYS. 

After corn and potatoes are planted, working 
of the highways is in order. Under the old 
system of each property-holder being taxed a 
certain number of *‘ days” to work road, he may 
either work or ‘‘commute.” Suppose a man is 
‘*taxed” ten days. Himself, bired man, and 
double team count four days, and he doesn’t 
need to get to work before nine o’clock, can 
take an hour for * nooning” and quit at early 
six. Consequently, on most road districts of 
which we have ever had knowledge, “‘work” 1s 
a misnomer. Ii isn’t such work as farmers do 
for themselves. But much depends on the road- 
master. If he is lazy, every one else will be lazy. 
Laziness is contagious in working roads, There 
are, however, notable exceptions. We personally 
know one old gentleman who always worked as 
conscientiously on the highway as for himself 
on the farm, and actually used an iron scoop 
shovel to load grave?. But such are few. What 
we now say is,that the old system of road-work- 
ing is totally wrong, and should be done away 
with. It does not reach theend aimed at. The 
contract system is the only one that will insure 
good resulta, and we hope to see it made obliga- 
tory by the legislature. 

FODDER CROPS. 


Where hay is scarce, coarse fodder crops are 
almost a necessity, and it is always well to have 
such fodder which will enable the farmer to sell 
more hay. Sweet corn is, perhaps, the most val- 
uable crop for fodder we can raise. Sorghum is 
occasionally sowed for a like purpose. Soiling 
is much ia vogue with good farmers and dairy- 
men ; and for this purpose the above-mentioned 
crops are most excellent. The Evergreen or 
Mammoth varieties are best. They are very 
sweet and nutritious. By planting at intervals 
of a month apart, there may be a succession of 
fresh green fodder all through the summer, 
when the pasture may be parched and dry. 
Plant or drill the seed in rows abou: three feet 
apart, or wide epough to admit of horse cultiva- 
tor, to keep the young plants clear of weeds. 





Sorghum seed may be sown in drills three feet 
apart, and the plants may stand about eight 
inches apart in the row. Cultivate same as 
for corn, It does best on a light, warm, sandy 
soil. Those who have tried this fodder crop are 
well pleased with the results. 


CARE OF THE TEAM. 


It is astonishing how little care some farm 
teams get. They come from plowing or barrow- 
ing, all dusty, sweaty, and with skin worn off 
in places, it may be, by bard harness that does 
not fit. Into the stables they go ; and the curry- 
comb and brush scarcely ever touches them; 
and as for washing off the dried sweat, and rub- 
bing them down, that is never done. They go 
into the field in the morving; perhaps they 
have been watered and perhaps not; and they 
are compelled to wait until noontime, when, if 
allowed to drink, they will take more than is 
good for them. It is only humane to manage 
someway so that, on the hottest days, the work- 
team may have more freqaent opportunity to 
drink than once at morning, nvon and night. 
In respect to feed, let it be cut hay mixed with 
meal. It is most economical; horses will do 
best on it and work the hardest. It is an error 
to feed a horse all the hay he will eat. Make 
up the deficiency in grain; and, if oats are fed, 
twelve quarts per day is as much as a horse can 
digest well; and, unless they are digested, of 
course they do no good. Above all feed regu- 
larly, and do not overfeed. On the other hand, 
do not expect a horse to do heavy work on ligh; 
rations. ; 

THE APPLE'S ENEMY. 

This, it need hardly be said, is the codling 
moth orapple worm. The only nice thing about 
it is its entomological name, Carpocapsa pomo- 
nella. This moth makes its appearance in lat- 
ter May or early June, and it is well to be pre- 
pared to meet it when it comes. Traps bave 
been invented for this insect, and various means 
suggested of staying its advances and preventing 
its ravages. Professor Cook asserts, in a late 
number of the Rural New Yorker, that Paris 
Green and London Purple if mixed with water 
and sponged on the trees ‘‘is sure to kill this 
arch enemy of our most valued fruit.” He has 
found that a pound of the poison mixed with 100 
gallops of water, and kept well mixed, is still 
effective to kill the larve as they attempt to 
entertheapple. One or two applications of the 
poison to the trees, made soon after blossoms 
fall, will thin almost to extinction not only the 
ceodling larve but all other insects present, as 
the canker-worm, leaf-roller, and various cater- 
pillars. The probabilities are that in those lo- 
lalities where apples were so abundant last 
season, there will be few enough at best this 
year, and we can’t afford to give many to the 
worms, 

POTATO PLANTING. 

It is customary in most farming sections to 
plant potatoes in the early spring, and once for 
all. By this we mean that there is only one 
season of planting and only one crop to harvest, 
But in view of drought and potato bugs, a late 
planting, say along in June, might make a 
decided and desirable chapge. This planting 
leaves the tuber formation for early fall, about 
the time fall rains should prevail. Moreover, 
during harvest time, when grain must be 
garnered, is just tbe time when the potato crop 
needs attention ; and if it does not have it, weeds 
will svon pre-empt the territory to the disad- 
vantage of the potato crop. But late planted 
potatoes will not need so much attention during 
the busy harvest season. The late crop can be 
dug and marketed when labor is cheaper, and 
the market is usually better. In order to insure 
a good crop at any time, the ground must be 
kept mellow and soft, and a slight ecraiching 
over with a cultivator, as opportunity permits, 
will have good results. 





NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 





Tourists, sportsmen and faim«rs bave been 
quick to find out what Minnesota has to offer to 
all classes and conditions of meu. The class 
most attracted to the state is of farmers. It is 
mainly to them that St. Paul and Minneapolis 
owe their prosperity, The farmers of the state 
since 1860 have produced about 140,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and nearly the same quantity 
of corn and oats and other cereals in propor- 
tion. It is owing to them that the greatest mill 
of Minneapolis, that is to say in the world—the 
Pilisbury A.—is able to put out each day 6,200 
barrels of flour. Inthe cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, witbin the last three years, 
$52,300,000 have been expended on build- 
ings. The resources of the national and state 
banks of St. Paul and Minneapolis exceed by 
nearly one-half those of the whole state of Cali- 
fornia. The paid-up capital of the national and 
state banks of Minneapolis and St. Paul com- 
bined exceeds that of the incorporated banks of 
St. Louis by one and three-quarter million dol- 
lars, while their capitsl and surplus together 
are two and one-quarter millions greater than 
those of Oincinnati, and five millions in 
excess of these of New Orleans. The flour 
manufacturing capacities of Minneapolis are 
equal to the uecessities of the four largest states 





in the Union, or of one-half of the popu- 
lation of Great Britain and Ireland. St. 
Cloud, in Stearns County, has twenty mules 
of railway side-tracksin the city limits. The 
railroad to Sauk Centre, forty-two miles distant, 
lies wholly in Stearns County. This county is 
especially rich and well settled. It yielded in 
1884 over 1,500,000 bushels of wheat, an average 
of eighteen bushels to the acre. Besides this, one 
and a quarter million bushels of oats were pro- 
duced, averaging forty-three bushels to the 
acre, , 

A few years ago it began to be feared that the 
continuous production of the single crop of 
wheat from the soil would soon result in exhaust- 
ing it. From 1876 to 1881 there was a falling off 
in the product of nearly four bushels to the acre 
as compared to the yield from 1868 to 1875. The 
farmers began to be alarmed at this; and the 
short crop of 1881 effectually diminished the 
wheat acreage next year, and it is now less than 
it was six yearsago. But as an offset to this, 
the vital principle of rotation of crops is begin- 
ning to assert itself. The acreage of oats has 
increased to 415,000. Barley to 186,000. Corn 
to 110,000. In 1879 of every one hundred acres 
devoted to the four principal cereals, seventy- 
two acres were planted in wheat ; now the pro- 
portion is only sixty in every 100. But it is well 
to notice that, not withstanding her diminished 
acreage, Minnestoa, in 1884, was the leading 
wheat-producing state in the Union; and no 
doubt the statistics for 1885 will show her still 
at the head. The diminishing of the wheat pro- 
duct, however, can only lead to beneficial re- 
sults, to small farms, a denser population, and 
diversified farming. The state is especially 
adapted to stock raising and dairying. In tact 
Minnesota took the highest awards for butter 
at the World’s Exhibition at New Orleans. The 
product of the one hundred creameries of the 
state in 1884 amounted to over 30,000,000 
pounds. The state is to dairymen now what it 
was to wheat raisers in 1865 and 1870. Cattle 
diseases are reduced to the minimum, owing to 
the dry climate. Following is the result of 
observations of a farmer, who reduced to an 
arithmetical formula the capabilities of the 
grasses of Northern Dakota and Minnesota to 
make beef: In the spring, when he moved his 
cattle out to pasture, and when they came in 
again on the 16th of November, every animal wag 
weighed, and the difference at the different times 
was noted. The average gain of the entire herd 
was thirty-three and one-fourth per cent. That 
of the non-breeding animals was forty-seven and 
four-fifths per cen’. One yearling heifer going out 
at 340 pounds, came in at 690 pounds. A three- 
year-old past cow gained 360 pounds. The cost 
of winter feed did not exceed three cents per 
day, and upon a diet of one and three-quarter 
quarts of ground oats, ten pounds of hay, and 
free run to an oat-straw rick every day, there 
was an average gain of one pound per day for 
each head. If stock raisivg is profitable in 
states where land is worth from $25 to $200 an 
acre, it cannot prove a failure in a state where 
laud may be had for from $3 to $5 an acre; and 
in addition are the above-named advantages of 
climate and grass. 

In this much space we can only give a faint 
idea of what Minnesota is. Now for a brief 
hint at what she may be. Take, for instance, 
four counties on the Minnesota side of the Red 
River Valley. For every acre that bore a crop 
of any kind in 1£84 there were fourteen and 
one-half acres uncultivated, every uncultivated 
acre being productive soil. The area of the 
uncultivated land exceeds that of the State of 
New Jersey, almost equals that of Massachu- 
setts, and is capable of yielding an average 
annual wheat crop double the largest yet pro- 
duced by any state in the Union. 

The Red Lake Indian Reservation is a region 
which will be opened in afew years by Con- 
gress, since the whole area, six thousand square 
miles in extent, is only inhabited by about 850 
Indians, or about one to every seven square miles, 
The only ones who oppose its opening are cer- 
tain lumber companies which have a monopoly 
of the product at present and would be ruined 
by an influx of settlers. The region is about 
three times the size of the State of Delaware, 
and aside from its lumber is fertile. 

The soil of the Red River Valiey has recently 
been subjected to chemical analysis by Dr. A. 
P. Aitken, of Edinburgh, Scotland. He finds that 
one of its qualities 1s that of being able to rapid- 
ly raise water. He proved by experiment that it 
was capable of raising water eighteen inches a 
day. He points out as an important feature of 
the soil that the proportion of phosphoric acid, 
potash and lime actually increases with the 
depth. 

At present the state, of course, has a great 
number of large farms, those of 20,000, 15,000 
or 10,000 acres being common. But her true 
and lasting prosperity will consist in the great 
number of small farms, the greater number of 
homes within her borders. This state of things 
is being rapidly brought about. More lands 
have been sold since last June than for three or 
four years previous to that time. 

Duluth, on Lake Superior, offers a better port 
for shipment to Eastern markets than Chicago. 
The freight on wheat to Duluth from the Ked 








River Valiey amounts to about 11/ cents per 
bushel. 





HOW DO PLANTS GET MANURE? 





Tue question, ‘If manure does not come near 
a plant how can a plant get it?” put bya very 
eminent agriculturist, is a very important one, 
and the answer which he gave left the impreg. 
sion that we must go back to the practice of our 
ancestors and place the manure in the hill. Can 
it be that our practice of spreading the manure 
broadcast has been a mistake, and that instead 
of progressing we have been making a retro. 
grade movement? Surely if a plant cannot get 
its food unless its roots touch the raw manure, 
and if, as it is asserted, the roots of a cabbage 
do not extend more than six inches beyond the 
stump, then it iv evident that at least in grow 
ing cabbage we waste most of our manure by 
spreading it broadcast, and that our ancestors 
were wiser than we are, Butis there not some 
mistake about this? Have we not been taught to 
believe that before manure can enter a plant it 
must be thoroughly decomposed and separated 
nto atoms and that these atoms unite with air 
aud moisiure? And have we not,also, been taught 
that when molecules are thus formed they 
float about in the soil until they come 
within the attractive power of a plant, and are 
,thus drawn in? If this teaching is correct, then 
is it not quite as well to have the manure beyond 
the roots of the plants where decomposition will 
be hastened by frequent stirring of the soil? 
When plants are not more than three feet apart, 
can there be any doubt that the molecules of 
food will find their way to the roots of the 
plants as fast as they form, though the roots of 
each plant do not cover a apace of more than 
twelve inches in diameter? The atoms that 
would have to float the farthest would be buta 
trifle over twelve inches. Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that the rapid exhaustion of plant 
food immediately around the plant would cause 
a vacuum unless there be a constant stream of 
plant food flowing in; and if there be this 
constant stream flowing toward the growing 
plants, can there be any doubt but the growing 
plants will get the plant food that is formed, 
even between the rows? Is it not a natural law 
for plant food to float toward the growing 
plants as readily as water rups down hill? 

We have no doubt that, if a pile of manure be 
placed in the soil ten feet from a growing plant, 
that, in the process of decomposition, there 
would be generated a sufficient amount of gas 
to so fill the soilas to force the molecules of 
plant food a sufficient distance to meet the at- 
tractive power of the growing plant, and thus 
an active stream of plant food would be formed 
between the manure and the growing plant, and 
the food of the plant, if the plant be large 
enough, getting an abundant supply of food, 
would rapidly extend until it reached the ma- 
nure. This is a fact that has been repeatedly 
demoustrated. If plants fed on the raw manure, 
as sheep feed on raw turnips, there would be 
good reason for believing that the roots must 
touch the manure to be of any use; but, as the 
manure must be so thoroughly decomposed as 
to separate the mineral from the gaseous parts, 
and the atoms thus formed united with both 
air and water, it must be evident to every one 
tbat in this form they are easily attracted 
through the earth to a conriderable distance. 
The very fact that roots of plants entered long 
distances is conclusive evidence that streams of 
plant food extend long distances, because the 
extension of the roots is caused mainly, if not 
entirely, by streams of plant food. When a root 
once enters one of these streams it rapidly ex- 
tends itself in the direction from which the 
stream flows, feeding on the atoms as it meets 
tnem, and, when it gets to the fountain head, 
where the food is manufactured, it stops, be- 
cause the stream stops; then it spreads its 
fibrous roots all over the heap of manure to 
catch the food as fast as it is liberated. 

Farmers need not fear that they shall lose 
apy of the manure by spreading it broadcast 
where plants are not more than four feet apart, 
even if plants cannot get it when beyond their 
roota; for most of even the smallest 
plants epread ther roots more than 
eighteen inches each way. We are ip. 
formed by one of our most successful and 
rehable gardeners that he has seen even the cab- 
bage root extend four feet. We have seen them 
extend more than two feet. But the distance 
which the roots of plants will spread depsnds 
on the condition and ‘character of the soil. No 
doubt, if a plant like a cabbage be set in a hard 
soil that has been manured on!y in the hill, 
there being no current of plant food coming 
from outside of the hill, the roots would natur- 
ally make a network over and through the ma- 
nure.placed in the hill, and would have no in- 
ducement to grow beyond. It would be very 
singular indeed if they did. But a plant set in & 
soil that is made very loose and light by mixing 
the manure with it, will as a natural conse 
quence seud its roots long distances in various. 
directions, because of the numerous streams of 
plant food-that fill the soil; and that a plant 
thus abundantly supplied would make a more 
rapid growth than one with its roots confined to 
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a limited space, there can be but little doubt; 
in fact, experience proves this to be so. 

It cannot be possible that we are going back 
to the old method of depositing the manure 
under the seed where no after cultivation can 
disturb it, and thus have the land hard and 
jumpy 28 in the days of our grandfathers. If we 
do, bow shall we prevent the crops from drying 
up? We have just learned the fect that, by 
spreading the manure broadcast and covering it 
lightly, we can prevent our crops from drying 
up, by keeping just the top of the soil well culti- 
vated during dry weather; and the idea has 
be2ome very prevalent that to place the manure 
at the bottom of the seed tends to dry the soil at 
just the point where the plants most need mois- 
ture when small. Very many intelligent farmers, 
have come to the conclusion that for hoed crops 
the manure should be spread all over the land, 
and that,if anything is placed in the hill, it shal) 
bea very small quantity of some fertilizer that 
contains plant food soluble in water, so that the 
plant can derive immediate benefit from it, and 
consume it before the roots extend beyond the 
hill, and before the manure spresd broadcast 
has become decomposed sufficient to form plant 
food.— Mass. Ploughman. 


CONDITIONS FOR CORN GROWING. 


INDIAN corn is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant grain crop grown in this country. It is 
also the crop of which, more than any other, 
our farmers hold control of the world’s mar- 
kets. It is grown in Southern Europe; but it is 
not Jikely ever to be produced in quantities 
much larger than required for consumption in 
its owa locality. And as its value as food, for 
man or beast, becomes better known, it is sure 
to meet an increased demand from England 
and other countries of Northern Europe. It is, 
indeed, though in growth a semi-tropical plant, 
better adapted for use in colder and more nurth- 
ern climates than in the south. Hence there 
can be no doubt that,whatever corn we have to 
spare for years to come, will be taken at fair 
prices. While our wheat exports the past year 
have fallen off, corn and its products have been 
proportionably in much better demand. 

Corn is a crop which we can much better 
afford to grow and to export than wheat; for it 
is not a robber of that scarcest mineral fertili- 
zer, phosphate of lime, as is the case with 
wheat. Without doubt the expense of restoring 
exhausted wheat lands is one reason why Eng- 
lish farmers have been gradually lessening their 
wheat product, and devoting more of their land 
to crops which will not impose this necessity. 
When we feel, as English farmers have done, 
the expense of restoring our wheat lands, some 
other crop will be substituted ; and it is quite as 
likely to be corn as anything else, 

Where corn fails on long-cultivated ground, 
it is more apt to be because the mechanical con- 
dition of the soil is bad, rather than from lack 
of plant food. Fertility of one kind corn does 
need. It is a great devourer of available nitro- 
gen Orammonia. But this, in soils containing 
much vegetable matter, is rapidly developed 
during summer by frequent cultivation. And 
yet, on even the richest soils, a smali quantity 
of available nitrates, applied at planting time, 
will give corn a vigorous start, and cause it to 
mature sever! days earlier. The reason for 
this is that in early spring the ground is still 
cold, and no matter how much fertility the soil 
contaios, it 1s not ready for use. Thus commer- 
cial fertilizers are often profitably used on corn. 
Where wheat has been the main crop, phosphate 
fertilizers are mostly used, but a nitrate would 
on most lands be better, for it is plainly to the 
very small percentage of ammonia that most 
phosphate fertilizers contain that they owe their 
good effects on corn. 

Success in corn growing is largely dependent 
on thorough preparation of the soil. Corn 
loves warmth, and its feeding roots run near the 
surface. This must be made mellow, and the 
heat secured by manure or sod fermenting in 
the soil, and by shallow plowing. Another very 
important point is plowing early in the season, 
thus giving chance for sun and air to warm the 
Seed bed before the corn is planted. As corn is 
usually, and should be alrvays, planted on sod, 
the plowing can be done early, and while corn 
and potato stubble are yet unfit to work. By 
Planting time this sod, if worked down, will be- 
gin to ferment, and thus furnish some bottom 
heat which is worth more to young corn than to 
any other grain. 

Corn is often planted much too deep. The 
young plant loves warmth, and if the seed has 
been buried two, three, or four inches, the shoot 
is imbedded in it to its detriment. Early in 
the seagen the soil is always colder than the air, 
and the closer corn is planted to the surface, 
Provided the soil is compacted around the seed, 
the better it will grow. Planting too deeply ia 
often one of the difficulties in drilling corn, 
especially if the field is rolled down after the 

eed isin. The rolling breaks down vhe ridges 
which the drill has made, covering the seed still 
More deeply, and when rain comes on heavy soil 
On..seed thus covered, the crop is etunted for 
Weeks, and never tully recovers. In soil made 
llow, as it should be, halfan inch covering 











of seed corn is better than more. Ina dry time 
this should be pressed down over the seed. If 
rain comes, even this is notimportant. Whatis 
wanted is that the first roots of the corn plant 
shall start near the surface to receive the fullest 
benefit of the sun and warm air. Later in the 
season, as the ground becomes thoroughly 
heated and dryer. corn roots will run deeper. 
On heavy soils, however, they should always 
start near the surface, 

Thorough cultivation through the growing 
season is essential to making a good cora crop. 
Undoubtedly the teeth of the cultivator cut off 
many corn roo's; but in a growing time these 
are quickly placed and even increased in number 
to utilize the increased amount of plant food 
which the cultivation supplies. Some judgment 
is required in cultivating corn. Occasionally, 
late in the season, when the soil is excessively 
dry, it may be injurious. Corn roots may be cut 
off by the cultivator when the plant cannot 
readily replace them; and if this comes just 
when the corn is earing the tilling may do more 
harm than good. We have known a few such 
cages ; only enough, however, to make the excep- 
tions to the general rule that thorough cultiva- 
tion of corn is beneficial. Except at earing 
time, when severe drought prevails, a day’s 
work with horse and cultivator among the corn 
is worth more .than any otber work which the 
same force can possibly do on the farm.—Am, 
Cultivator. 





FEEDING LAMBS. 


It is claimed by some that twice a day is suffi- 
ciently often to feed; that by feeding the hay 
and grain near together, and these feeds as 
nearly twelve hours apart as possible, the lamb 
has ample time to re-chew its food and the 
stomach time to rest before the next meaJ, and 
that the lambs will both gain faster and make a 
arger gain for the foud consumed. This is a 
fallacy that works to the injury of every one 
whe may follow it. Ruminating animals are 
seldom without food in some of the compartments 
of their stomachs, unless fed on starvation diet, 
which no one would recommend, at least for fat- 
tening animals; and no matter how often fed, 
the food, as a rule, does not pass into the fourth 
or digesting stomach until after it is chewed the 
second time. And if the lamb is fed, as it 
should be, at least seven times, it will not spend 
over seven or eight hours in eating, leaving at 
least sixteen hours for rumination and rest of 
the stomach, which is ample. And as the 
interval between the evening and the morn- 
ing feeds must necessarily be not less 
than ten or more hours, the first feeding should 
be not later than six o’clock (five would be bet~ 
ter), and the shepherd will be very sure to find 
the lambs alert and showing by their greediness 
that they have had ample rest, and are ready for 
a good, ‘ aquare meal.” We prefer hay for the 
first feed, so that it may be quickly eaten, the 
stomach quickly filled, and the coarser food 
ready to mix with the grain ration and returned 
with it for remastication. If the hay is good, 
and only a proper amount be given, it will be 
eaten in one hour, and the sheep will be ready 
for their grain. After this is given, the water 
troughs should be looked after and replenished, 
if empty, and the lambs then left in quiet until 
balf-past nine, at which time roots should be fed. 
These sbould have been made very free from 
dirt and cut fine; but cut into irregular pieces, 
or cubes, in preference to pulping or being cut 
into slices. We use a cutter with circular knives, 
which, in cutting the roots, break them into 
pieces the size of hickory nuts, 

At noon the racks should be filled with good, 
bright straw. If grained as bigh as is advisa- 
ble, they will eat a large proportion of this. 
Especially 18 this true if the straw bas been 
barn-housed; for no matter how bright it may 
be or how well kept in the stack, they will not 
fail to detect the difference, and will show 
their preference, by the larger consumption of 
that .barn-kept. The troughs should now be 
looked over and refilled with water, and the 
lambs be left uodistarbed until (wbere roots are 
fed, as they should be, twice daily) three 
o'clock, when the second feed should be given. 
At five p.m. the racks and grain trough should 
be swept out, and the second grain ration given, 
and at six the racks should be filled with hay, 
or, if desirable to feed corn fodder, that should 
be given atthistime. If the second feeding of 
roots be omitted, which we do not by any means 
advise, the afternoon giain-feed muy be given 
at half-past four, and followed with hay or other 
forage at half-past tive. 

Tithus will be seen that we have marked out 
seven distinct feeds each day, and have provided 
for keeping the shepherd busy and “at his 
post.” Lhat Jambs will eat more when fed often 
we have not the least doubt; but that they will 
make a gain corresponding to what they eat, 
and more, too, we have proven by careful ex- 

riments more than once ; and tbis course will, 

y the more rapid gain of the lambs, more 
amply repay the shepherd whose heart is in the 
work apd who begrudges uo labor if be can see 
the lambs “doing their best.”—Rural New 
Yorker. 





A NEW VEGETABLE—*‘CHORO.GI.” 


WE expect that every year will bring a num- 
ber of new varieties of well-known vegetables. 
Indeed, it would be a poor year, if the English 
seed-growers did not give us at least half a 
dozen new peas or new names; but to have an 
entirely new vegetable added to thw list, is 





something noteworthy. The plant in question 
is Stachys affinis, which is a native of northern 
Africa ; it belongs to the mint family, and, what 
is unusual in that family, produces flesby, edible 
tuberous roots. These tubers are dressed like 
string beans, or fried in the form of fritters, and 
are said to make an excellent pickle. When 
freshly dug, the tubers are pearly white, but 
upon exposure to the air they become blackened ; 
hence it is advised to dig them only as wanted 
for use, or if dug in advance, to keep them cov- 
ered with earth. Stachys affinis is the botani- 
cal name, and we are given ‘Choro Gi” as a 
synonym; probably the name by which it is 
known in its native country. The plant is said 
to be very hardy, and to produce abundantly 
without epecial cultivation. Whether this will 
be a useful addition to our list of vegetables, can 


only be ascertained by trial in various parts of 
the country ; at present, it looks as if 1t would 
be an amateur’s, or “fancy” vegetabie, rather 
than a regular crop for market.—American Ag- 
riculturist. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... $38 00@40 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@35 00 
UB, Teens... cccccesces 29 00@31 00 
ee 31 00@33 50 
Crescent Bone...........00. 29 00@31 50 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco me  apeebeasenee 47 00@50 00 
ee oo cacacencnce 32 WW@35 v0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
— — none saps “ 30 00@35 00 
Raw me Superphospha 
POP 2,000 IOS... ccccceccce Su 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs. ..6000.0c0e0 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
_ 30 00 


Meal, per 2,000 Ibs....... 30 00@33 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@28 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 











Empire State Superphosphate. 40 00 
Fine Ground Bone.......... 32 U0 
Mapes #. and P. G. Co.’s Specialties : 
Potato Manure..........seeeee ° 46 00 
oe. So ee poenteese os 44 00 
VaR nicasnawscsndces “ 48 00 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. . 30 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 86 00 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 25 00 
Cohcentrated Plant Food.... 28 09 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. ........... 45 00 
Wheat sd Ea eee 47 50 
Cee lnseecscnscvne 46 50 
AA Ammonpiated Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer........ ° 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 50 
Williams, Clark & Co.': Special- 
ties 
Amerious sone Superphosphate 38 00 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 32 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 38 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4¢ ‘cents for Pot ang 
5@5\ tor Pearl. 
THE SCIENTIFIC 
FARMER’S FORCE 






—COMBINATION- 
ANVIL & VISE, and 
KIT OF TOOLS. 


Made by usespecially for Farmers. 
Guaranteed the cheapest and best. 
Send for catalogue, prices, etc. 

THE FOOS MFC. CO., 

SPRINGFIELD, oO. 


THE NATIONAL IRON FENCE CO. 
Fencing for Farms, Raaches_and Railroads. 
best and cheapest ever built. ALL IRON, Avy kind 
of wire can be used, Also handsomest and « heavest. 








BUFFALO rire SS 


STANDARD 
AWARDED: 


FIRST PREMIUM 


Atthe V ORLD'S EX POSITION.New Orleans 
is. All other ncipal makers 
Track Scales, ~ eal les, Platform 
a ed improvements. 
{EST VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY. 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








M. C. WILSON, Florist. 


GreEnnovuses, Astoria, L. I. N. Y. 


STORE 45 W. 14TH STREET, W. Y. CITY. 
Plant and Floral Decorations attended to, and 
anged in the most artistic manner, at moder- 

te rates. 
My gen general and descriptive Catalogue of Roses, 
alms. Orchids, Choice Greeuhouse and Bed- 
ding Plants mailed to all applicants. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


cafely by mall oo ate 


's choice of all labeled, 


ah per Hundred. 


Resse by Our 
New Gai ele ustrated, Free. 
3E NAR 
Ais e Hih PIS eES Got a 
RK, b 
Diesen uum a 
be ’ Bo bend e no three 


aa plain simp le an Poadaaaiat home 
Process, adress. t ea E. seth at Bene Y. ea 













IyPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
Steam Fagines, Best Railwa: 


ar Horse- sewers, Threshing Machines, rer. 
rving Threshers, Lapor' 8 Disc and Bteel 8 ring 
Tooth H: pay Sense = es, Cultiva- 


HEELER 





“ACTIVE. Py PERMANENT FERTILIZERS, 


BAUGH'S S25 PHOSPHATE 


ahs rye E MEAL, 

E DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
outie homie TE GUIDE and Prices 

or BAe MAR w BO MANURES, 


DE Agricultural Chem 
TRA BAUGH & SONS, 


Manufacturers & Importers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 


Crieinet | ra fem 


= pAL_ SUPER PHOSPHATE, 
PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


RUBBER PAINT. 





Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful co! 
There isno Paint manufactured equal to rt it. It is 
emoomh, lossy, durable, and economical. Any shade, 


ER PAINT. 

154 Washington St 

N ow techs me ‘and (leveinnd. Chicane = 
t.1 oul. 


AR MERS 


Buy the best, Our Standard vertilizers, always 
reliable. Once used, always used. 

Send for our valuable Farmers’ Hand Book 
(free) and price list. 


STEARNS & COMPANY, 


1 8 1 Front Street; New York. 
N.Y. P. Co.'s 
United States 












Steel Beam. 


Handles 
Adjustable. 


Hard Steel Mold and Lan 
NOT BRITTLE. CHEAP TO REPAIR. 


Send for circulara. 
THE NEW YOr«K PLOW CO., 
57 Beekman St., N. Y. 


PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS. 


High Grade, Beliadin, Dashaw 


Manuf. est a da 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BOWE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS. 
New York Office, 159 Front Street. 
ctory, Newark 


Fac NJ. 
e@- Farmere and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular 


| LGURE FITS: 


When I say wens Sone =a pene sosten @ them om Ser & Sows 
end then have hom sos return aga! 
made the disease of FITS, EP iLEPSY o or nae ordeal sick 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, 
cause others have failed is no reason for not now eaten 91 og 
Send at once for a treatise and a°Free Bottle of my iSfailtole 
remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 
trial, and A = cure vou. 


dress, DR. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York, 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


Manufactured at 
Woods Holl, Mass. 


Ce., 


an oriatn al 
high’ weaker which bas 
been maintained during 
twenty-one years, the 
demand now calls for 
6,000 tons & year. 


this we ask 
ou to try 1t, whether on 
wn, Farm, Garden or 





It costs you nothing fora 





BY THE 
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GLIDDEN a CURTIS. 


pat Aetting Agents, Baston, le 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT, 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tax Ixpm 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty-+ 
six numbers—half a year. The coverhas “Tag 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is 61.50, 








32 (612) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[May 13, 1886, 

























































The clearness and brilliancy of handsome 
cut-glass is always impaired if washed 
with soap containing resin, which invariably 
leaves a thin, semi-transparent coating in 
the grooves or furrows, giving the article 
the appearance of cheap, moulded glassware. 
Ivory Soap contains no resin, is easily rinsed 
off, and if used with hot water and a soft 
brush, will give your cut-glass the clear- 
ness and brilliancy which produce the beau- 
tiful prismatic effects. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces... 312 0 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 p'cs.. 22 0 
Gold-band China Tea Sets. 44 eeces. 8.50; white 





Decorated Ferior & Brass Lamps, etc. 6 
ALSO ALL HOUSEYURNIS ING GOODS. 
Iustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application, Estimates and information furnished. 


BRADLEY'S, 1-17 Cooper Institute. N.Y.City. 


Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Sent ‘'. 0. D. or on receipt of P.O. M. Order. 


S TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal al the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
a useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
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STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


shal, Applin &Co 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
fend jor Ooceges. BOSTON 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware ot imitations! 


AWARDED HICHEST se and 


















PARIS EXPOSITION, 18178. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


coL BIA BICYCLES 
AWD TRICYOLES. 
Reduction A prices and m: 
prove ments. 
SPRING Cpzaloecs SENT FREE. 
“ay 





| {iz Warren S8t., on York; 


cA LIGHT 


Gas or Oil, give  -y o BeBostere 
S ‘& Beat igh 


\ 
ia for Churches, Stores, Show 


A Banks, Th 
gz ann < 


Don't de deceived 69 cheap ‘enuenens, 
Pe FRINK, 555 Peath Sty Ne Yo 


PEERLESS 


Shaking and Dumping Upen 
nee The Heating 


































ANYTHING GOOD ENOUGH 


was apparently the policy of salt manufacturers gat Ti Tomas Hice1n of Liver- 

pool, England, took the view that there was nothing too in the way of salt 

to put in the human stomach, for the reason that the kidneys extract all ths 

saline matter from the food, and "sith it the 4 and magnesia which are so 

4 largely responsible for stone in the bladder and other distressing diseases of 
the urivary organs, 


ONLY HIGGIN S “EUREKA” SALT 


aD p= >y- mo it cannot be seen, but the Higgin process at . it. Un- 
Ds . for PURITY, SWEETNESS and FLAVOR. For sale by the Best 


eaiileaiaaiil wee “HIGGINS EUREKA SALT. 


or. the Dairy “EURF KA” SALT has no ond. Ite pomarkebte s ont. rer SALT should make it THE GREAT- 
pat on po aa ei - ed ov SALT Men. OO i Limnteds pA By Bo 
an 
ee oe EROANTILE FXCHANGE BUILDING 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Budeon and Harrison Stree * C.F. BURGER, Manager. 


STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
STEEL PENS. Leading Nos.; 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sate by Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 


RACINE HARDWARE MFG COMPANY, Racine, Wisc. 











no! Senet 


“aN F0[8}¥, augp deg 
A20,404 IDILH 








Protection from Lightning 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. They are avplied to 
buildings on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptlv executed. 

EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. QUIMBY, 
No. 64 College Place, New York. 















every REMINGTON 

CARBON PLOW S 
made, of good material, and, , 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, PlowB 
may be held subject to Man- 

ufacturer’s order. : 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


*cHE CARBON MET. pose 
more durable than —~ i+ sty air A lnzecly of Cnet Geost,, to mack se Fafer ene 


ed Iron Plows Send for Illustrated 
Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Ilion, N. Y. 


ARYI 


Nas 





TOURISTS ARTICLES 


TRAVELING BATH TRONKAS, 
PORTABLE BIDETS AND COMMODES, 
CHILD’S FOLDING BATH, 
STEAMER AND CAMP CHAIRS, 
HAMMOCKs, 
PORTABLE COFFEE MAKERS, 
DOUBLE FLAME TRAVELING LAMPS, 









HAVE WE PATEN ypROvEMENTS 
NOT FOUND ! IN er MAKES 
THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSE Reige TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


FOR SALE BY 


Lewis & Conger, 


NOS, 601 AND 603 GTH AVE. 
NOS. 1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 





A Ww’ ! 

Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fuily testea 

andenceorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ough’ to have it on sale. Ask him for ft. 
D. 8. WILTSERGER, Prop.,. 233 N. Second St., Phil., Pa. 


FIRE Ww ORKS. 


Buy of the 
Manufacturers 
NOVELTIES — 
SPECIALTIES, 

A fall line of 
fine goods in}: 
beautiful colors 
for displays of 
all kinds. 

Display as- 
sortments from 
$5.00 to $250, 
ready to ship. 
We manu fac- 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON, ENCLAND. 











SEND TO 


BURDETT ORGAN CO., 


LIMITED, ERIE, PA. 
































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


‘lhis yaar never varies. A marvel of purig 

d wholesomenese. More economical than 
the + + hinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, = » waa, um or 
phosphate powders. Sold only 


Beware of Seattations. 


atm the true Japanese Headache Cure. in 





ised 
pan for ages can now be a 9 Drug oe for A 


a larger size, called 

(con ey iseold at 2e, 
([E2(-=) The British Government 
—— a , OR I for this 


Dundas Dick & Co., 112 White 8 Street, N, ¥. —By Mall 10c, 


Buy only the Genuine. 
LeBOSQUET 








Combining the Latest Improveiments. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


PUMPS, PUMPS PUMPS. 


Latest Suproved. Cheapest and 
and wal F F Cochees. Hougenaid 

e ‘orce Pum 
Well, BY int 









Field’s Force-Pump Co., 
Lockport, NAY. 


S. Davis Jr.’s, Cincinnati, 


DIAMOND HAMS, 


For forty-five years this brand has given satisfac- 
tion for the evenness and richness ot its curing. Sold 
by leading Grocers, who have circulars ** How to Cuok 
the Diamond Ham ” 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
Cc oll ° 
Branch Wareho 
87 Jchp ngs New r_vork, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago 
Sentra or 
PUMPS. 
Hydraulic 
E Pum my ye oot 
— iren Curbe ard 
ydrants, Street Washers, 


ete, 
Works FOUNDED IN 1833. 
nen medal awarded 
by the Gotvareal Ex- 


na, pu 
1803; an ond ‘Centenmal Eehibie 
on. 














Send For Price List and Catalogue 
oF 

Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can produce, Address, 
WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 


Waterioe. N. V. 


IEF PAGE'’S| 





























ture only fine KO. 1 SUIT 
ase ass | at «| LIQUID GLUE s 
ernment Building, San eicale, FULL LINE OF 3 Lee * - le. 
vex fe tandsomely Iue- | Lanterns . uh, 1a used by thousands of first clase Mannfacturert 
trated Copiers. & and state where AND 2 GOLD MEDAL. "83. 
ssErL & CO. FL ; S.C. | goin sscris ouprrean pe 
missELLS —_ : SMALL | “Tia Cami Co, owed Mas, FREE 
reveret & CO —— 
DvEWTine QUDICIOUSLY, DETWILLER & STREET, Manufacturers, i —— avin siden & Grae, Rownpeper avert ame 
TapasB onions.” on, » & 18 Dey Sts New York. Mass. | Cincinnatiand New York Estimates furnished free 











Tus inparaupant Pates 9% 
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